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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 

To the Chakman (otd the Trutteet qfthe Carnegie Foundation^ the Advancement 
qf Teaching: 

I VBO to present herewith, in accordance with the provisions of the l^-laws, my third 
annual report which relates to the operations of the Foundation during the fiscal year 
banning October 1, 1907, and ending September 80, 1908. 

For sake of convenience the report b divided, as shown in the Contente, into seven 
parts: the first part relates to the current business of the year; the second to finan- 
cial questions in collies; the third to tax-supported institutions; the fourth to edu- 
cational pn^fress and problems; the fifth to professional education; the sixth to de- 
nominational educatioD; and the seventh contains short hii^raphies of the teachers 
on the retired list who died during the year. 



MEETINGS OF THE TRUSTEES 

The by-laws provide for an annual meeting of the trustees on the third Wednesday 
in November of each year. In addition to the regular meeting held on November 20, 
1907, ft special meetjng was held on May 7, 1908. This meeting was called by the 
executive committee, imder the provision of the by-laws, to consider the relation of 
the Foundation to state universities, and particularly the letter of Mr. Andrew Car- 
n^e tendering additional endowment for the establishment of the retiring allow- 
ance system in tax-supported colleges and univerdties. 

At the regular meeting Mr. Robert A. Franks and Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip were 
reelected to succeed themselves as members of the executive committee for a term 
of three years. 

At the special meeting the trustees voted unanimously to accept the offer of 
Mr. Cam^e to supply five million of dollars additional endowment to be used in es- 
tabUshing the retiring allowance system in tax-supported colleges and universities. Id 
accordance with this resolution the rules for admission of institutions to the accepted 
list were so amended as to provide for the admission of tax-supported instatutiods in 
accordance with the terms indicated in Mr, Cameo's letter. 



PUBUCATIONS OF THE YEAR 
DnaiNG the past year the following publications have been issued by the Foundation : 
1. The Second Annual Report of the President and Treasurer, liS4 pages. 
%. A Plan for an Exchange of Teachers between Prussia and the United States, 
7pagta. 
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-■ 8. The Rules for the Admission of Institutions and for the Gnnting of Retiring 

Allowances, IS paget. 
4. Tbe Financial Status of the ProfeSBOr in America and in Gennany, Bulletin 

Numher Two, 101 pagea. 
The puUications of the Foundation are sent to all coll^ea and universitiefl in the 
United States, Canada, and Newfoundland, to a selected list of libraries in America 
and Europe, and to a representative list of professors and teachers in America and 
Europe. The demand for these publications has been large and, while the dbtribu- 
tion has been a generous one, it has been found impossible to supply all the copies 
of the reports which have been asked for. The First Annual Repcnrt can no longer 
be fumisbed. 

THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

The minutes of the meetings of the executive committee held throughout the year 
have been printed and sent to each member of the board so that the details of the 
proceedings of the committee are already in the hands of the trustees. The stated 
meetings of the committee are held on the first Thursday of each month. During the 
fiscal year 19OT-1908 eight meetings were held. 

The personnel of tbe committee has remained the same as in the previous year, 
the two members whose terms expired with the last annual meeting having been 
unanimously reelected. 

The action of the executive committee so &r as it concerned the admission of in- 
stitutions and the voting of retiring allowances is givm in full in the following pages. 
The committee devoted considerable time to the discussion of the relations of tax- 
supported institutions to the retiring allowance system. Tliis matter is also fully 
treated elsewhere. It was resolved that before any institution is admitted to the ac- 
cepted list it should be visited by the presidrait o! the Foundation or his representa- 
tive, and the president of the Foundation was authorized to take such time of the 
office staflPand to make such expenditure as would be necessary to examine with care 
entrance requirements and other conditions in connectitm with the applications for 
admission of institutions. 

Two special recommendations were made by the executive committee to the board 
of trustees and, being adopted by the board, were incorporated in the rules of the 
Foundation. By one of these recommendations the maximum amount of a retiring 
allowance was rsosed from 9S000 to $4000, and by the other the executive commit- 
tee was directed to grant a pension to the widow of a professor in an accepted in- 
stitution who has been for ten yean married to the professor, the pension to be one 
half of what the husband would have been entiUed to receive. Heretofore the pen- 
sions to widows have been only permissory. Numerous letters from professors and the 
expression of educators who bad visited the officers of the Foundation convinced the 
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trustees that no part of the retiring allowance system would be more helpful and 
more appreciated than pensions to widows. Such pensions were therefore raised from 
discretionaiy ones to a certain provision by the adoption of the following rule : 

"Any person who has been for ten years the wife of a professor eithn in receipt 
of a penmon or entitled to receive one shall receive during b^ widowhood one 
half of the allowance to which her husband was entitled." 

The committee interpreted several of the rules as applications were acted upon. 
It held that a widow's pension ceases upon her re-marriage. It construed the rules to 
mean that a retiring allowance granted to a professor not in an accepted institution, 
if the professor did not retire at the end of the current academic year, would need to 
come again before the committee for consideration. 

It was resolved that a professor going from a colk|^ or univendfy to engage in re- 
search under the Cam^e Institution of Washington did not thereby forfeit a retir- 
ing allowance and could count years so spent in research in determining his retired pay. 

At each meeting of the committee a detailed statemmt of receipts and ezpendi* 
tures for the preceding month was presented by the treasure. Iliese statements are 
published in fall with the minutes of the various meetings. 

The committee approved the investment during the year of $171,000 of surplus 
income in securities recommended by the sub-committee on finance. This sub-com- 
mittee consists of Mr. Franks, Mr. Vanderlip, and the tieasurer. 



DATA CONCERNING RETIRING ALLOWANCES 
The following tables give in detail the list of persons who have accepted retiring 
allowances during the fiscal year just closed, together with a smnmary showing Ox 
age, service, and average payment. 

During the year seventy-eight names have been added to the retiring allowance 
roll at a total cost of $11S,765. Of these, thirty-nine were professors in accepted in- 
stitutions and twenty-four in institutions not on the accepted hst, while fifteen were 
widows of professors. Thirteen persons in the retired list died during the year and 
two temporary allowances were discontinued, so that the total addition to the list 
was sixty-three names. 

The tables on pages 9 and 10 give information concerning the number of retir- 
ing allowances in force at the end of the fiscal year and the geographical distribution 
of these allowances. A comparison of the retiring allowances in force at the end of 
the year 1906-7 and the end of the year 1907-8 is afforded by the tables on pages 
11 and 12. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF RETIRING ALLOWANCES 
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COHPAAISON OF HETIRING ALLOWANCES IN FORCE DURING LAST TWO 

FISCAL YEARS 
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INSTITUTIONS ADMITTED TO THE ACCEPTED LIST 
DURING THE PAST YEAR 
Dmnro the fiscal year ending September SO, 1908, seven institutions, Bowdoin Col- 
lege, the Central Univeiaty of Kentucky, Drake University, Dmiy College, C^mnk- 
lin College, Rose Polytechnic Institute, and the University of Cindnnati, were ad- 
mitted to the privil^es of the retiring allowance system. Some account of the history 
of these institutions and of the orcumstances leading to thor admission to the ac- 
cepted list is given below. 

BOWDODI COLLBGE 

In the eighteenth century the journey between Boston and the three countie* of 
Massachusetts known as the District of Maine was a difficult and expensive task. 
His trip from Portland cost the Harvard student more than he paid for a tenuis 
tuition to the treasurer of the collie. As the people of the three counties were 
poor, such an expense, equivalent to sending a boy to-day from the Rocky Moun- 
tuns to Boston, prohibited a higher education to all save the children of q^ few 
wealthy families. 

A considerable proportion of the one hundred thousand inhabitants which the 
census of 1790 gave to the district were emigrants from those more populous por- 
tions of the commonwealth where educational advantages had long been enjoyed. 
Many of the ministers and lawyers were Harvard graduates, llie people ther^ore 
were eager to give their sons a coll^^ training, and as collie residence on the 
Charles was more impractical for the generality than would he a university in New 
England to-day for the people of Colorado, it became necessary to found a colle^ 
within the district itself. As early as 1787 one of the representatives from Lincoln 
County introduced a bill to this effect into the General Court By 1791 the upper 
house had recorded itself in favor of such action. But the rivalry between a num- 
ber of towns, each eager to become the home of the future college, delayed the 
legislative progress of the diarter, until on the twenty-fourth of June, 1794, Gov- 
ernor Samuel Adams signed the bill incorporating a collie to be located at Brun^ 
wick, in the county of Cumberland, to be known as Bowdoin College. 
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Brunswick was choeen as a compromise. Portland had selected a rite on the top of 
a suburban hiU; various towns along the Kennebec had ofiered advantageous local 
plots of ground. The legislature, upon the advice of the majority of the representa- 
tives fix>Di the district, ended the rivalry by placing the collie midway between 
Portland and the river. The name was more spontaneously chosen. In the first bill 
introduced the proposed institution was called Winthrop College. The names of 
other Massachusetts statesmen were at various times proposed, but the death in 
1790 of Governor Bowdoiu spread sorrow throughout the commonwealth, and caused 
the firiends of the new college to unite in &vor of "Bowdoin" as a deserved honor to a 
firm patriot and as a name calculated to win popularity for any institution thus called. 

A hundred years before, upon the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, Pierre 
Baudouin, a gentleman of Angoumois, had given up his pleasant estate in the valley 
of the Sevre to build a hut amid the forests which surrounded Casco Bay. When 
the French and Indian war almost extinguished the English settlements along the 
northeast coast, the Huguenot fled with his family to Boston. His son James became a 
merchant of that city,and left at his death in 1747 the largest individual fortune in the 
northern colonies. With him the family name assumed the English form of Bowdoin. 

His son, the second James Bowdoin (Harvard 1745), was one of the great men of 
the revolution. Franklin conridoed himself aided in his discovery of dectricity by 
the scientdlic assistance of his younger friend. He helped to reestablish the library 
of HorvBid Collie after the fire of 1764, and served as one of the six fellows. In 
175S he was elected to the Massachusetts legislature, where he sat until, in 1774, 
King George III gave personal orders to General Gage to veto Mr. Bowdoin's re- 
election. Hie bmtor of such notice from His Majesty was due to Bowdoin's having 
been the principal author of the state papers in which the colony set forth its case 
against *be British ministry. His splendid private fortune and high social position 
were also thrown unreservedly against the king. 

When the crisis came, Bowdoin was made president of the provincial council, the 
supreme authority in Massachusetts after the collapse of the royal authority. He 
presided over the convention that framed the state constitution, and in 1785 he was 
elected governor. His governorship is memorable for the resolute beating down of 
Siays* rebellion before that serious menace had time to spread. An accident alone 
kept from Bowdoin lasting &me. He headed the MoBsachusetts del^;ation to the 
Rrst Cmtinental Congress, and had not illness prevented him from serving, his 
name would probably have occupied the place on the Declaration of Independence 
now held by his substitute, John Hancock. 

Governor Bowdoin'a son, the third James Bowdoin, successively Minister to Spain 
and to France, was the earliest patron of the college named for his &ther. At the 
first meeting of the trustees in 1794, he offered one thousand dollars and a thousand 
acres of land in Bowdoinham; in 1795 he made a gift of three thousand dollars; shortly 
before his death he transferred to the collie a six thousand acre tract in the township 
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of lisbon, and by his will, operative upon his death in 1811, his library of two thou- 
sand volumes, a {HCtuie galloy then considered to be the finest in the country, and 
a collection of drawings containing specimens by Titian, Domenichino, Claude Lor- 
raine, and Ranbrandt. The college also recaved by the will some curious contingent 
lemaindos, one of which it sold for two thousand dollars in 1821, and anoth^ it 
compromised for thirty-one thousand dollars about 1845. 

The fiiendly interest of the Bowdoin family was needed, and the value of the <ni- 
ginal gift of James Bowdoin can hardly be overestimated because the college was but 
slenderly endowed. The l^slature had granted five townships, but the demand for 
wild land was small, and it was not until 1798 that work was begun upon a "House 
for the use of the college." The treasurer, however, could not secure the money to 
finish this building for several years. But in 1801 two of the collie townships were 
sold for twenty-eight thousand dollars, and by the spring of 1 SOS the " House," now 
known as Maraachusetts Hall, was completed, being finished, the collie records say, 
"after the finishing of Hollis Hal] in Cambridge." 

The bicameral government of the college, consisting of a small board of trustees 
and a large board of overseers, was modeled after the government of Hai-vard Col- 
lege, and the first president, the Reverend Joae[^ McKeen (Dartmouth, 1 774Xadopted 
the same entrance requirements that prevailed at Harvard. This was oonsidered a very 
bold course, sa it placed the young oolite in this respect in advance of others older 
and wealthier. The standard would not be thought a v^ high one in our days, for 
of the eight students who matriculated upon the inauguration of President McKeen 
and the other member of the &culty in September, 1802, only two had attained to 
the age of sixteen. Mr. James Bowdoin''s death, in 1811, gave the college possession 
of a collection of minerals, models in crystallography, and other scientific apparatus, 
valued in all at twelve hundred dollars; aeve^ gentlemen of Salem had presented 
an air-pump costing three hundred dollars; and when to this equipment was added a 
telescope valued at five hundred dollais, Bowdoin was aUe to claim that during the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century only Harvard surpassed it in equipment for 
scientific study. The third professorship in the coUcge, established in 1806, was that 
of mathematics and natural philosophy, and its occupant for nearly half a centuiy, 
Parker Cleaveland (Harvard, 1799), a teacher of such repute that the large universities 
repeatedly endeavored to attract him, made the name of the new Maine collie known 
even in Europe by publishing a treatise on geology which Von Humboldt and Goethe 
united to praise. 

By September, 1806, a class had been earned throuf^ to its graduation, and the 
first commencement of Bowdoin was held. It was a notable social event for the Dis- 
trict of Maine, visitors coming from Boston in their carriages to attend the festivi- 
ties. Seven young men were graduated, and fourteen recent Harvard, Yale, and Dart- 
mouth graduates, who resided in Maine and desired to become associated with the 
new college, received d^jiees ad euatkm. In 1806 the coU^ received a wdcome ad- 
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ditioD to its small reeonrces in a grant from the General Court of a towmbip which 
sold for eleven thousand dollars. The boards thereupon erected a dormitoiy, so con- 
spicuous a feature of the college that for ten years it did not seem necessary to give 
it a distinctive name. The chai^ fiw a room was five dollars a year. In 1814 the 
General Court passed an act "for the encouragement of literature, piety, morality, 
and the liberal arts and sciences," appropriating from a tax on banking institutiDns 
a grant for ten thousand dollars annually to Harvard, and to Williams and Bowdoin 
eadt three thousand dollars a year. 

That this grant should continue to be paid to Bowdoin was a clause in the Act 
of Separation by which Massachusetts consented to the admission of Maine into 
the Union as a state by itself. The first yean of the new state were years of n^nd 
growth for its coll^^. The l^slature extended for seven years the Massachusetts 
grant. A medical schotd was established; the entrance requirements were frequently 
ndsed. At tiie commencement of 1831 the governor of tiw new state attended with 
his staff and an escort of cavalry and accompanied by many prominent citizens. The 
boards endeavored to make this first college commencement of the state of Maine 
memorable by authoriang the erection of a new hall and rejoicing over the entrance 
of the largest class that the college had yet known. They cmild not foresee that this 
class would become probably the most famous class ever graduated from an Amoican 
institution of learning. 

By 1837 Bowdoin had an endowment of one hundred thousand dollars, and its 
graduates, becoming prominent in the affiurs of the state and at Washington, spread 
abroad its reputation. The &culty, now much increased in niunbers, likewise enhanced 
the prestige of the college, for the first professor of rhetraic published a text-book 
which ran through sixty editions, and the first professor of modem languages was 
Heniy Wadsworth Longfellow. The panic of 1^7, however, seriously affected the 
coU^i;e. For several years the income from the endowment almost failed, csuising a 
snccesnon of annual deficits, and the endowment itself, largely invested in bank 
stocks, was grievously impaired. In 1841, therefore, the trustees appealed for contri* 
butions to the coll^i;e "in its [vesent [Hwarious condition,* and in response received 
seventy thousand dollars. Most of this came from the members of the C(Higr^ati<Mial 
churches, and a portion was used in endowing the Collins professorship of natural 
and revealed religion, the occupant of which "shall at all times be selected from 
ministers or ordained deigymen in r^pdar standing of the Trinitarian Congr^a- 
tional denomination of Christians." The first Collins professor was the Reverend 
Calvin E. Stowe (Bowdoin 'S4), afterwards a distinguished professor in the Andover 
Theological Senunary, and the husband of the author of C/ncfe Tom'a Cabin. 

A proud feature of Bowdoin's history is the long roll of her distinguished alumni. 
No other coU^e or university in the United States has a more illustrious list of 
sons. The roll of governors, senators, judges, and collie dignitaries is too long for 
enumeration, and comprises such men as John P.Hale and 'HximasB. Reed, President 
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FnmkliQ Fierce and the present Chief Justice of the United States. Not many yean 
ago all of the three bodies which together goTem the Union (the Senate, the House 
of Representatives, and the Supreme Court) were jH^ded over simultaneously by 
Bowdoin graduates. But the fame of the coll<^ is not confined to statesmanship or 
Jurisprudence. Longfellow was a graduate and a professor, and Bowdoin will be known 
as long as English letters are read, for it gave an education to Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

The correspondence between Bowdoin Collie and the Cam^e Foundation 
opened on October 9, 1905, when the committee having in charge the gatliering of 
information for the first meeting of the Foundation's trustees addressed a letter to 
Bowdoin, as it did to other institations of high rank, asking if "jour institution 
receives any aid from the state, or if there is any requirement that a majority of 
the trustees, governing body, faculty, or students must belong to any religious de- 
nomination." On October 11 President Hyde of Bowdoin replied: "I am happy to 
say that Bowdoin CoU^e receives no aid from the state . . . and it has no official 
connection with any reUgious denomination, and has no requirement that a major- 
ity or any number of the trristees, governing body, bculty or students must belong 
to any rdigious organization." When the Foundation was formally ot^anized, there- 
fore, Bowdoin College was placed upon the list of institutions apparently eUgible, 
and on May 14, 1906, the president of the Foundation wrote to the presidents of 
these institutions that the Foundation desired to announce the list of accepted col- 
1^^ and universities in June, and invited their attention to the resolution which 
tbeir boards of trustees were asked to pass, that " no denominational test is imposed 
in the choice of officers or teachers, nor in the admisrion of students ; nor are any 
denominatjooal tenets or doctrines taught to students." 

In reply the Foundation received a letter from a special committee of the trustees 
and overseers of Bowdoin College, saying that the proposed resolution ought not to 
be passed without an explanation. In addition to the Collins professorship, always 
to be held by a cleigyman of the "Trinitarian Orthodox Congr^ational denomina- 
tion of Christians," the Stone professorship, with an endowment of fifty thousand 
dollars, was accepted under a deed of gift worded as follows: "But this sum shall be 
paid only upon this condition, vix., that the president of the collie and a major- 
ity of its board of trustees and also of its board of overseers, as well as the incum- 
bent of the Stone professorship, shall always be in doctrinal and religious sympathy 
with the Orthodox Congre^tional Churches of New England, and if at any time 
this condition is disregarded, the endowment of the Stone professorship shall be for- 
feited by the collie and sent to the Theoli^cal Department of the Phillips Aca- 
demy in Andover, Massachusetts." The committee therefore asked if the rules of the 
Foundation required the adoption of the resolution of the executive committee "in 
precisely its present form," and deputed one of the trustees. General Thomas H, 
Hubbard, to present the communication, and to make a more extended explanation 
in person. On June 26-S7 the boards adopted the following resolution : <* Excepting 
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only the conditions attodied to the Stone profeBsonhip and tlie Collins piofeaBorahip 
of which the Cam^e Foundation has been advised by a communication from a emn- 
mittee of the boards addressed to President Henry S. Pritchett, under date May 81, 
1906, the following resolution is literally true and b hereby adopted by the Boaxda 
of Bowdoin College, to wit: Resolved, that no denominational teat is imposed in the 
choice of trustees, officers or teachers, or in the admission of students, nor are dis- 
tinctiy denominational tenets or doctrines taught to students." 

Tiaa resolution was forwarded by President Hyde with a letter in which he ex- 
pressed "the earnest hope that this will be satisfactory to your trustees, and enable 
them to place us on the list of institutions to receive retiring allowances." On July 2 
the president of the Foundation replied that the executive committee considered 
that the status of a collie was the same whether the obligation to maintain a speci- 
fied denominational majority on its board of trustees was created by the collie 
diarter or by a formal l^al agreement with donora. Therefore the committee felt 
"that it would be necessary for Bowdoin to obtain a release from the conditions at- 
tached to the two gifts rrferred to bef<H« it could be considered eligible to the bene- 
fits of the Foundation.^ 

On October 26 President Hyde wrote that the opinion of emin^it jurists was that 
inasmodi as the Collins fund had never been adequate to nuuntun a professor, the 
collc^ was justified in administering it cj/ pre» without electing a professor, and de- 
voting the income to the support of the chapel and other religious purposes. In re- 
gard to the Stone professorship President Hyde said that the trustees of Phillips 
Academy had given an assurance that they would not r^ard the passage by the Bow- 
doin boards of the undenominational resolution required by the Foundation as war- 
ranting the claiming of the Stone fund fiiom Bowdoin, provided that by passing such 
a resolution Bowdoin would be accepted by the Foundation. The Andover trustees 
wished an assurance from the Foundation to this efiect beforehand. "In other words, 
they will pass their resolution releasing us, provided they can have the assurance that 
the release by them, tt^ether with the adoption of the resolution by us, will lead the 
Cam^e Foundation to admit us to its benefits. Unless they can have such an as- 
surance they do not wish to release us." President Hyde therefore said: "We now be- 
lieve that ... we shall be able to pass the resolution you require without qualification. 
Before calling a meeting of our boards to do this, however, we desire to get the re- 
lease from Andover, and before we can get that we need assurance from your boaid 
that if we pass the resolution you require we shall be admitted to the benefits of the 
Carnegie Foundation." President Hyde also informed the Foundation that the Winck- 
ley professorship was given to the coll^^ on the condition that "the collie adhere 
to the teachings of the Orthodox Congr^ational or Presbyterian Church;" but he 
added, "The condition, however, is stated in sudi general terms that it does not seem 
to us inconustent with our adoption of the resolution you require." 

To this letter the preadent of the Foundation replied: "The executive committee 
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. . . does not feel itself ready to agree in advance to an admission of Bowdoin Collie 
in order to cany out the arrangement which is contemplated. The committee feels 
that, on the other hand, Bowdoin should come to us with the situation clear before 

asking admission llie committee did not feel itself competent to judge how much 

the phrase 'adhere to the teachings of the Orthodox Congregational or Presbyterian 
Church^ mi^t mean, but in a general way the view of the committee was that all 
these matters should be fairly out of the way by the action of Bowdoin before the 
question of its admission should be raised." 

lliere thereupon ensued for nearly a year and a half a correspondence between 
Bowdoin College and the Foundation concerning these various funds and the status 
of the college concerning them. A release to the collie from the sole heir of the 
donor of the Winckley professorship soon eliminated that fund from the discussion. 
On June 25, 1907, the boards of Bowdoin Coll^^ authorized the president to file a 
lull in equity for the administration of the fund for the Collins professorship <yprea. 
This disposed of any uncertainty as to that fund, as the collie would ask the court 
so to remodel its application as to conform to the principles of the Foundation. 
Iliere remained, therefore, the Stone professorship of fifty thousand dollars given on 
condition that the president and a majority of both colk^ boards should "always 
be in doctrinal and religious sympathy with the Orthodox Congregational Cburdus 
of New England," the money to be turned over to the Andover llieological Semi- 
nary if in the election of the president or a majority of either board this condition 
was disregarded. 

Ilie position of Bowdoin College is set forth in a letter fivm General Hubbard of 
June 15, 1907. "The condition applies to the Stone professorship and nothing else. It 
could not be contended that a gift of $50,000 should control tiie administration of 
all the departments of instruction and a^ct the administration of all the property of 
the college. In other words, the condition was not that a denomioatdonal test should be 
imposed, for all time, in the choice of all trustees and oversea*, or in the choice of a 
president, but that, if the doctrinal and religious sympathy of the officers mentioned 
should change, the endowment of the Stone professorship should be forfeited. The 
conditions are framed with this penalty distinctly in view. . . . Some progress has 
been made towards a release from this condition without a forfeiture of the fund. I 
think I may take it for granted that your Foundation does not wish the college to 
throw away any money. It cannot aflbrd to do this. On the other hand, it must ho- 
nestly take such burden, or risk, as may attach to the adoption of the resolution 
your rules prescribe." President Hyde thus sumnuoizes this position in hisannualre> 
port of May, 1908:* *'The fund belonged to Bowdoin College until the condition 
was actually violated; and it was not forfeited by the adoption of a principle which 
might at any time lead to its violation." 

With regard to this situation the executive committee of the Foundation took 
•BMBdote CaReM BMtn^, AdrnJolMnUn Nnmbai. Mmnbar IT, pace U (Har. IMH). 
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fhe following attitude. It appreciated Uie &ct that the college became undenomina- 
tional the moment the gorerning boards determined that henceforth the pTCsident, 
trustees, and overaeerB ^ould be chosen without r^aid to their denominational af- 
filiations. This detominatioQ was formally evidenced hj the passage of the usual 
resolution. But as the president and a majority of the boeids were Congregationalists 
and might long remain so, the college would, while this status continued, be l^ally 
entitled to retain the Stone fund. It was perfectly plain, however, that Mrs. Stone had 
given the fifty thousand dollars, not to a college which might happen by accident 
to be governed by a majority of Congregatiooalist trustees, but to a college whose 
polity it was to maintain a majority of Congregationalist trustees. By accepting the 
fifty thousand dollars the college announced that it had such a policy. When the col- 
l^e determined to maintain this policy no longer, it ought to conform to Mrs. Stone's 
expressed desire and hand over the fifty thoussnd dollars to the remainder-man. 

Further the Foundation could not subscribe to the view that the conditions of the 
Stone fiind were a matter of the internal economy of Bowdoin College, or of ar- 
langement between Bowdoin and the Andover Seminary, and that the Foundation 
must accept the resolution of the boards as decisive of the undenominational status 
of Bowdoin. Ilat resolution was, to the Foundation, absolute evidence that here- 
after no question <^ religious belief or affiliation would be considered in the selec- 
tion of any officer of Bowdoin. But the Foundation was compelled by its own pre- 
cedents, at least, to incline, as President Hyde phrases it in his report, "to the 
popular rather than the l^al view of the case.** Popular opinion, which, as President 
Hyde says again in his Animal Report^ does not draw "distinctifHiB even so obvious" 
as *'the distinction between actual violation of a condition and the adoption of a 
principle which mi^t at any time lead to a violation," would undoubtedly continue 
to repud Bowdoin College as practically committed to a denominational govern- 
ment, so long as the election of a majority of trustees not Ctrngregationalists would 
result in the transfer of fifty thousand dollars of endowment to Andover Seminary. 
This situation did not seem to the executive committee of the Foundation a good 
(me, and in this view the equities of the case required that the Bowdoin authorities 
^ould turn over the Stone bequest to Andover whenever the policy adopted by the 
trustees of Bowdoin involved the abandonment of the policy upon which the gift 
had been accepted. The authorities of the college were informed of this conclusion 
on the part of the executive committee. 

The Bowdoin boards at a special meeting held on January SO, 1908, tendered to 
ihe trustees of Andover Theological Seminary the bequest of Mrs. Stone amounting 
with its accumulations to 966,118.16, and the sum was later accepted by the trus- 
tees of the Andover Seminaiy. 

Bowdoin College was thereupon, on February 6, admitted to the accepted list of 
the Foundation and this relation was accepted by the governing boards of the 
college. 
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Dkaze UmvERsnT 

In 1880 Prendent George T. Carpenter of Odudooaa Collie purposed that Utecol- 
l^e should move Irotn ite home in Oskaloosa, Iowa, to Des Moines, the capital of 
the state and one of its largest cities. Des Moines is near the geographical centre of 
the state and is a centre of railroad transportation. It is thus easily accessible to all 
citizens of Iowa, and on account of its political and commerdal prominence in the 
state seemed peculiarly fitted to be the home of a strong college. The plan to remove 
Oskaloosa Colle^ failed, and Dr. Carpenter devoted himself to the establishment at 
Des Moines of a new educational institution. 

In this attempt Dr. Carpenter received assistance from many citizens of Des Moinea 
and from the membership of the Chiux^ of the Disciples <^ Christ inlowa and through- 
out the central west. A substantial gift from General Francis Marion Drake, after- 
wards Governor of Iowa, enabled gifts of others to be utilized, and in September, 
1881, the institution was opened under a charter from the state as Drake Universi^. 
General Drake was president of the board of trustees and Dr. Carpenter was presi- 
dent of the coU^ of liberal arts. 

All but one of the faculty of Oskaloosa Collie accompanied Dr. Carpenter to 
Drake University, and in the first year of its existence the university became affi- 
liated with a law school that had been founded at Dea Moinea in 1876. In 1902 this 
law school was purchased by the university. In 1887 the Iowa Collc^ of Physicians 
and Surgeons was affiliated with Drake University and in 1900 this college was like- 
wise purchased by the university. In the meantime the campus had been enlaiged, sev- 
eral buildings had been erected, new departments had been organized, and the in- 
stitution had been steadily growing in resources and in the number of its students. In 
1907 it had on ^dowment of $288,000, and the total enrolment in the coll^ oi 
liberal arts numbered 515. 

For a numb^ of years ofW its foundation Drake University had received con- 
stant support from the churches of the Disciples of Christ, and in recognition of this 
fact its charts- provided that two thirds of tbe board of trustees should be elected 
by the Iowa Christian Missionary Convention, and also that two thirds of the trus- 
tees must be members of churches of the Disciples of Christ. But lately the citi- 
zens of Des Moines, of all religious bodies, had h^un to take a strong interest in the 
university, and it was the desire of the city to make the university a thoroughly re- 
presentative institution. Therefore, in June, 1906, with tbe cordial assentof the mem- 
bosliip of the churches of the Disdples, the charter of the university was amended, 
eliminating any requirement as to the trustees' religious beliefs, and providing that 
only twelve trustees — one fourth of the board — should be elected by tiie Iowa Chris- 
tian Missionary Convention. The government of the university was thus organized 
when the board of trustees made application to be admitted to the list of accepted 
institutions of the Cam^e Foundation. 
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The executive committee, howerer, did not see its way clear to admit an institu- 
tion even when the trustees elected by a denominatioDal body were only a minority, 
and the univeraty authorities realizing that a governing board consisting of forty- 
eight members is a somewhat unwieldy body, on June 12, 1907, the charter was 
further amended, providing that the board of trustees should consist, with the ex- 
ception at present of some surviving life trusteea, of twenty-five members, alt to be 
elected by the board itself! The boatd of trustees at the same time passed a resolu- 
tion certifying that in the choice of trustees, officers, and teachers no denominational 
test will be imposed. 

Ihe officers of the Foundation, during the summer of 1907, pointed out to the 
authorities of Drake Univ^nty certain statements in the univerrity catalogue which 
might be taken to mean that a student could he admitted to the freshman class upon 
presenting twelve units of entrance requirements, and also that the academy course 
might be ctnnpleted in three years. President Bell, in reply, stated that theae ex- 
pressions applied to conditions that bad been changed, and that they had remained 
in the catalogue through inadvertence. At the same time he submitted data to the 
Foundation showing that the university required the requisite fouri^een units for ad- 
mission, and that the academy coune was of four years* length. The form of gov- 
ernment of the university and its academic standing thus meeting the requirements 
of the Foundation, the president of the Foundation, in January, 1908, made a visit 
to it His report being favorable, Drake University was, on February 6, 1908, ad- 
mitted to full participation in the privil^es of the Cam^e Foundation. This acv 
tion was formally accepted by the board of trustees of the university. 

The Centbal UmvEBsmr or Kzntccxt 

The Central University of Kentucky is the resolt of the union in 1901 of Centre 
College at Danville and Central University at Richmond. The proceedings of 1901 
might be described with more accuracy as a reunion, for the separate colleges at 
Danville and at Richmond were the result of the division of the Presbyterian 
Church in Kentucky into two conflicting synods, and the unification of the collies 
into one establishment was nmply a return to the original plan of the undivided 
church when Centre Collie was founded. 

rrbe Centre College of Kentucky was incorporated by the t^islature of the 
state in 1819. Although planned principally by Presbyterians, and with most of 
the trustees members of the Presbyterian Church or in ^mpathy with it, the only 
reference in the charter to religious control or affiliation was a clause, "no religious 
doctrines peculiar to any one sect of Christians should be inculcated by any professor 
in said college." Hopes were indeed expressed that the institution might develop into 
the state university. The state, however, did not provide the necessary financial as- 
sistance, and the college having fallen into debt, the Presbyterian Church offered to 
raise for the institution a pomanent endowment provided that the election of trus- 
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tees should be entirely within the control of the church. A prolonged ttiaggie en- 
sued in the l^islature. The echoes of the French Revolution still resounded west of 
the All^henies, and this proposal was strongly nsisted by the large body of dtiient 
who considered it dangerous for a democracy to entrust corporate powers to any 
ecclesiastical organization. The Presbyterians of the state were equally determined 
to found a collie which should be io the control of their church. To ^ipreciate the 
strength of this sentiment one most recall the early history of education in Kentucky. 

Formal education hegBH in this r^on when in 1780 the legislature of Virginia 
granted a charter and tot thousand acres of land to a school to be established in the 
province of Unlucky, In pursuance of this act Transylvania Academy was opened 
at Danville in 1786, and given a permanrnt location at Lexington a few years lat^. 
Those munly instrumental in securing the Virginia charter and most of the first 
trustees were Presbyterians. The home of the academy at Danville was the Presby- 
terian parsonage, and the teacher, both at Danville and at Lexington, was a Prest^- 
terian minister. When therefore, in 1794, this teacher was ejected and a man of 
different fiuth installed, the Presbytery of Transylvania felt that it had been treated 
unjustly, and immediately, through contributions of money from churches in Ken- 
tucky and the east, established an institution of its own at Pisgah under the name 
of Kentucky Seminaiy. The new community was not yet able to support two edu- 
cational establishments, however, and the authorities of the original academy at 
Lexington soon made overtures for a consolidation, ofiering to tfae Presbyterians a 
majority of the trusteeships in the merged board. This o£^ was accepted by those 
governing Kentucky Seminaiy, and in 1798 the academies were united into the 
IVansylvania University, with Presbyterian control of the board of trustees. In about 
twenty years history again seems to have repeated itself, for the Presbyterians, 
having gradually reduced their trustees until but seven of the twenty-one seats 
were held by members of their church, were entirely deprived ot repieaentation in 
the university board by an act of the t^slature in 1817, and a president was 
installed whose religious opinions were "most repugnant to Presbyterianism," It 
was then that the iS^st^rtaians of Kentucky solicited a diarter for Centre College, 
to renew in Danville the first educational foundation mode in the state. The l^s- 
lature chartered Centre College, but not in the manner the Presbjrterian Church 
desired, and so, in this subsequent l^slature, the founders of the coll^;e renewed 
the appeal for an institution under Presbyterian control, offering to release the 
college fiiom its financial distress if their request should be granted. 

The stru^le in tbe legislature ended in the amendment of the charter, whereby, in 
return for twenty thousand dollars, the selection of the trustees of the college was 
to be made by the synod of Kentucky. Tbe twenty thousand dollars were raised by 
18S0; tbe control of the colle^ passed into the hands of the synod; a man of hage 
ability was chosen as president in the person of the Reverend John Clarke Young, 
and Centre College soon b^an to send forth graduates who have forever identified 
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tiw oolite with the history of Kentucky. For thirty years Centre Collie steadily 
added to its endowment and equipment, training within its walls a constantly 
increasing number of the choicest youth of the state. 

Then came the civil war, with Kentucky aa a continual scene of forays and hostile 
marchings. The daas-rooms were practically deserted, the students ru^iing away al- 
most in a body to join either the Union or the Confederate army. Like Kentucky 
itself, the coU^e was divided in its aUegiano& The most distinguished alumnus of 
the institution, who had recently been Vice-President of the United States and 
a candidate of bis party for the White House, gave up a seat in the federal senate 
to lead an army of the Confederate, while on the other hand such powerful influence 
as that of the Crittenden family was thrown on the side of the Union. The college 
however, was able to ride the storm of war, although its buildings were repeatedly 
occupied as a camp first by one and then by the other army, and aa soon as hostilitiea 
had ceased' it began to gather up its disoiganized energies, and start afresh apon 
its educational work. But a war leaves coDtroverstes whidi cannot be immediately 
smoothed by the oflidal proclamation of peace. There was no longer one synod of 
tbe Fiesbyterian Chunh in Kentucky. A second synod, at first independent, but 
soon amnecting itself with tbe Southern General Assembly, claimed the adherence 
of Presbyterians, and each synod declared itself the only rightful owner of Centre 
Collie. 

Both synods earnestly endeavored to find by negotiationB some basis for an agree- 
m&a.t. The synod connected with the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America (north) was in Ic^ possession of the college. 
He synod connected with the Goieral Assembly of the Presbytman Church in 
the United States (south) probably represented tbe lai^er constituency of the 
coU^e. It was impracticable to divide the property of the institution. A joint 
control could not be arranged. The southern synod therefore carried into the 
courts its claim that, as possessing the alliance of most of those interested in 
tbe coll^^ it was the real successor of the original synod which had founded arid 
developed the collie. The northern synod resisted. The case was finaUy settled 
when the Supreme Court of the United States handed down the Wabiut Street 
Church decision, which applied to all of the property in dispute betwe^i the two 
synods, including Centre College. This decision is of great importance to all reli- 
gious bodies in any part of the Union. Ilie final tribunal declared that the separa- 
tion of church and state in the United States necessarily remitted all ecclesias- 
tical disputes to the decision of the church authorities, and that the property of 
the church authorities was not affected by the withdrawal &om communion with 
them of certain of their adherents, even if these adherents were in the majority, 
provided that thereby the l^al continuity of the said ecclesiastical authorities was 
not broken. The northern Presbyterian sjrnod was therefore legally the same body 
aa it had been before tbe congregations now composing the southern synod had 
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withdrawD Erom it, aod mm entitled to contioue in poneaion of all tiie original 
synod's ri^ts. Anumg the rights then confinned by the Supreme Court was the 
exclusive power to elect the trustees of Centre CoUc^ 

This decision caused the establishment of the Central Univendty. A public meet- 
ing of dis8atis6ed alumni of Centre College was held in the spring of 18TX in the 
Masonic Temple, Louisville. This meeting unanimously adopted a call for an edu- 
cational convention to be held at Lexington in the ensuing month, where the en- 
tite question of founding a new college, to be the real continuation of Cmtre College, 
would be considered. The southern Presbyterian synod was also called in spedal 
session at Lexington at the same time. Togetha- the edocational convention and 
the synod elaborated a plan whocby, subject to detuls to be arranged latw, 
an institution of learoiog was to be established to take the place of the <me of 
which they considered themselves to have been unjustiy deprived, this new college to 
be under the joint control of the alumni of Centre College and the soutbon i^mod. 
One hundred and fifty thousand dollars were raised, and in 1873 the legislature 
granted a charter to the corporation, which was styled the Alumni Association of 
Central University, and the institution soon after opened its doors at Richmond. 
The alumni association, which included all the alunui of Centre Collie graduated 
previous to the separation and the alumni to be graduated in the future from the 
Central University itself, was to elect the governing body, the southern Presbyterian 
synod to control the theological school and one of the preparatory schools. In 1684 
the charter was so amended that the right of election was conveyed from the alumni 
association to the southern synod, the synod to elect two thirds of the board of 
curators, however, from the membership of the association. 

It must not be thought that the founding of Central Univeni^ was due to the 
mere desire that the new ecclesiastical o^anization should have a college of its own. 
Nor did the feeling that 1^^ and not moral justice had triumphed in the courts 
bear a large part. 11w [vedominant reason was the belief inherent in Presb3'terian- 
ism since its foundation, of the independence of the ecclesiastical authority. Ihirty 
years had not passed since Dr. Chalmen and his brethren had, in obedience to their 
interin«tation of that doctrine, walked out of the Established Church of Scotland, 
and southern Presbyterians felt that the recent court decisions hod gone much 
further than Christian liberty permitted in determining matters which should be 
left exclusively to the church's law. Cratral University represented, therefore, an im- 
portant element in the thought which had divided the TVesbyterian Church, 

The first colle^ dass of the university was graduated in 1877, and the graduates 
between that period and 1901 number about three hundred. In the last decade of 
the institution's separate existence they began to make their collie at Richmond 
felt in the profesraonal and political life of the community, but they are now, of 
course, assimilated to the lai^jer roll of Centre College alumni, which in its turn has 
become the list of graduates of the Cratral University, The graduates on this roll 
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continue to play as prominent a part in Kentucky professioDal and political life aa 
did their fittbers in the days around the great war. A short time ago both United 
States senators from Kentucky were graduates of the same year; at a recent state 
election, no matter which part^ triumphed, the governor was sure to be a son of Cen- 
tral University ; and fifty years after John C. Breckenridge, '88, was Vice-President 
of the United States the same high office was given by the people to Adlai EL 
StevoiBon, '56. The collie has the honor also of having graduated Mr, Justice 
Harlan. 

In 1901 all the parties holding any right in either Centre Collie or Central 
Univeni^ agreed to the amalgamation of both institotions under the name of the 
Central University of Kentucky. The college of liberal arts, which was to continue 
to be called Centre College, was to remain at Danville. The propo^ at Richmond 
was to be turned into a good preparatory school of bi^ grade, while the medical 
and dental schools established at Louisville by tite first Central Univend^ were to 
remain as hitherto. The administration of the united university was to be in the 
bands of a board of trustees, half of whom should be elected by the Presbyterian 
synod north and half by the synod south. 

On November fi, 1906, President Hinitt of the Central University of Kentucky 
addressed to the trustees of the Came^e Foondation a memorandum, setting forth 
the various provisions in the original charter of Centre CoU^i;e against any teaching 
of "doctrines peculiar to any one sect of Christians," and emphasizing that the two 
IVesbyterian synods of Kentocky were under no obligation to elect Presbyterians 
as trustees of the university, the synods acting merely as agents of the university to 
elect for it its trustees. These ai^uments were again stated to the president of the 
Foundation, with more elaboration, in the spring of 1906 by the cluurman of the 
executive committee of the universi^. The Foundation was informed in this letter 
that the board of trustees was willing to pass the resolution certifjring that no de- 
nominational considerations entered into the choice of trustees. The answer to these 
statements of the authorities of Central University is summed up in the letter of 
the secretaiy of the Foundation, February 19, 1907: '*Let me say, however, that as 
long as the syno<b have power to appoint the members of your board. Central Uni- 
versity technically will be denominational with us and not eligible to the benefits 
of the Foundation." 

After several conferences in the offices of the Foundation, Preffldent Hinitt, on 
April 17, 1907, submitted a formal proposition to the president of the Foundation, 
suggesting the following plan: "That the synods of Kentocky agree that the board 
of trustees shall be made self-perpetuating, the election of new members being re- 
ported to the synods each year, the synods retaining the power of veto, but the 
synods by joint resolution declaring that the veto power shall never be exercised on 
sectarian grounds." On May 10 the president of the Foundation replied that the 
executive committee directed him to say that the committee felt such an arrange- 
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meot 08 the one su^ested, "under which the board of trustees might become self- 
perpetuating, but the synods should retain the power of veto, would be an artauge- 
ment still leaving the iustitutiou under the control of the denomination. . . . Our 
legal advisers tell us that we have no latitude in a matter of this sort, and that we 
run a considerable risk of violating our charter if we give retiring allowances in an 
institution which, by any technical form, is still unda the control of a denomina- 
tional body." 

On November 18, 1907, President Hinitt formally advised the president of the 
Foundation that the Synod of Kentucky of the Presbyterian Oiurch in the United 
States of America and the Synod of Kentucky of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States had each resolved to resign itsrespectivepowerof electing half of the 
board of trustees of the Central University of Kentucky, and that therefore on 
November 7 the agreement of consolidation between the Centre CoUc^ of Ken- 
tucky and the Central University of Kentucky bad been amended, pursuant to the 
laws of the state, so as to [ffovide hereafter that the board of trustees t^the consoli- 
dated university should be self-perpetuating. Tliis agreement also provided that 
"no denominational or sectarian test dull be applied in the choice of trustees, offi- 
cers, or teachen, nor in the admission of students, and no religious doctrines pecu- 
liar to any one sect of Christians shall be inculcated by any professors in said uni- 
versity." The calendars of the preparatory schools of the university, undw which 
those schools could not be credited by the Foundation with fiill fourteen units, were 
altered so as to bring them up to the fiaurteen unit standard, and on March 26, 1908, 
the university was admitted to a fidl participation in the privileges of the Canie^e 
Foundation. 

Dbubt College 

In 1669 the Revomd H. B. ]^7, a graduate of Oberlin College, came to Carthage, 
Missouri, to take up the work of the Congregational churches in that section. As 
soon as be had become acquainted with southwestern Missouri he felt that the pre- 
dominant need was for a centre of educational influence. It is difficult to realize that 
in a state which had been admitted into the Union fifty years before, and within two 
hundred miles oi St. Louis, the conditions were as much those of the pioneers as 
prevailed at the time in Missoula or Cheyenne. It was only ten years since the Del- 
aware Indians had given up the country to the undisturbed occupancy of the white 
man. It was not until the year after Mr. Fry took up his pastoral charge that com- 
munication with the outside world changed from the horse and the ox-team to that 
of the locomotive. 

Southwestern Missouri had su^red, in addition, from a burden which hod never 
befallen the [noneer communities of the Rocky Mountains and the north Pacific 
coast. A few feeble tribes of scatt^ed Indians had been the only danger of those re- 
gions, and the danger, such as it was, had served to bind all the white settlers in a 
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commoa bond. But Misaonii had been the theatre of a civil war, whidi in this section 
had assumed a tdiaracter singularly relentless. Springfield was early recognized as the 
strat^c key to half the state. Battles which deeply concerned Washington and 
Richmond were fought in its neighhwhood, and the dty repeatedly changed hands 
between Union armies with their base around the state capital and Confederate 
armies advancing from Arkansas. 

In 1869 the streets and houses of Springfield still showed the efiects of f^remont^s 
occupation and Maimaduke's assaults, while mounds overgrown with the vegetation 
of five years indicated to the traveler the ruins of a hamlet or plantation fired by some 
band like that of Q>untrdl's. Such educational institutions as had existed prior to 
1860 had been swept away. A generation was approaching manhood which, growing 
up ID war and the poverty following war, had never possessed any opportunity for 
systematic education. In such circumstances the desire for knowledge runs low. Mr. 
Fry and some of his colleagues in the Congregational ministry felt that a strong 
infiuence was necessary to preserve this fine Anglo-Saxon stock from d^enerating 
into ignorance, and undeterred by the impoverished condition of the people and the 
indiflerence to learning naturally felt by a youth to whom education is only a tradi- 
tion, they determined to found a college. 

Mr. F^y and the Reverend H. D. Lowing of Neosho, a town on the border of the 
then Indian Territory, presented their project to the Springfield Association of Con- 
gregational Churches at its meeting in Springfield in March, 187S. Mr, Lowing 
preached and Mr. Fry introduced the resolutions pledging support in the establish- 
ment of a collie. Tbe association adopted the resolutions and a^^inted a commit- 
tee to select a location. After a contest between Springfield, Neosho, and ^erce City, 
Springfield was selected as the best situation, Dr. Nathan J. Morrison of the Congre- 
gational Collc^ and Education Society strongly advocating that dty, and promising 
aid from the sodety and friends in the east if the college wen fixed there and 
Springfield herself raised an adequate sum. The coU^e was at first chartered as 
Springfield CoUe^ and Dr. Morrison was the first president. T^ name was later 
changed to Dniry Collie, in honor of Mr. Samuel F. Druiy of Michigan, an early 
giver. 

The opening was attended with many discouraging circumstances. Tbe building 
was unfinished, and a lien fiw seven thousand dollars had been filed against it. Ilie 
panic year of 187S made dark days for any institution dependent upon gifts. One 
most encouraging feature was, however, always present. The boys of the Ozarks only 
needed an opportunity to revive tbe hereditary desire for knowledge. As soon as the 
institution was actually open, the evil eflects of the tea yean of educational stagna- 
tion began to lose their influence, and the classes were tall of students who had rid- 
den a hundred miles on horseback in order to attend cfdlege. 

Such a desire for education gmerally creates the means. A dtizen of Tunbridge 
Wells, England, gave fifteen thousand dollars and thus made possible the OHnpletion 
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of the first building. Mra. Valeria S. Stone ofMasaadiusett8,ageDen>UBfiieiHlofBow- 
doiD Coll^^ a few years later gave fiftjr thouaaod dollars for an endowment and 
thirty thousand additional. With Mrs. Stone's gift a diapel was built, whose corner- 
stone was laid in 1880, in the presence of one hundred and fifty members of the Na- 
tional Congregational Council, then in session in St. Louis. This chapel was burnt 
before it was completed, but the people of Springfield came forward with what the 
insurance did not cover, and the chapel was rebuilt. 

In 1887 the colle^ however, had again &llen into a disastrous financial condi- 
tion. Its paper was dishonored, even grocery bills were unpaid, and a defidt of from 
five to seven thousand dollars was annually expected in this onergency. Dr. Francis 
T. Ingalls became the second president. Through good business administration, the 
cooperation of tlie alumni, and many small g^fla, the funded debt of 944,000 was paid 
off, the chapel was fiilly completed, and when Dr. Ingalls died, in 1892, the college 
was ready to inaugurate with hopes of success a movement to place it upon a sound 
financial basis. 

A gift of S60,000 from Dr. D. K. Pearsons of Chicago, one of an equal amount 
from the General Education Society, and a third gift of the same size from Mr. An- 
drew Carnegie, enlarged the endowment greatly, enabling the collie to add new 
buildings to the equipment, and to strengthen the curriculum. All of these gifts were 
made conditional upon the raising of equal or greater sums, whidiwas accomplished 
through the manifold sacrifices of the alumni of the coU^^ and the people of Spring- 
field and the Ozark r^on. Ilie Congre^tional College and Education Society has 
always been a firm tnead to Drury College. 

In the original articles of associstjon of Drury Collie was a provision that a ma- 
jority of the trustees should be "connected with the family of Christian chundies 
commonly known as the Congr^atJonal Churches of the United States," and in a 
later section of the articles this provision was explained thus: "No religious or po- 
litical test as a condition precedent to the enjoyment of all the advantages afibrded 
by Drury Cdlege for study and instruction shall ever be established or allowed by 
the board of trustees; and the permanent restriction of a majority of the board of 
trustees to persons connected with a particular religious denomination is to be un- 
derstood as intoided only to guard the interests of the college from the unseemly 
and dangerous rivalry of other sects, and to place the collq^ so closely in sympathy 
with some one religious denomination that it shall always have a constituency and 
a home." On November 29, 1907, the Circuit Court of Greene County, Missouri, sit- 
ting at Springfield, amended the articles of incorporation so as to eliminate from 
them all reference to any denominational restriction upon the board of trustees. The 
board of trustees also passed a resolution certifying that in the choice of tiusteesi 
officers, and professors no denominational test will be imposed. 

The admission requirements of the coUege having been sUghtty changed, by rais- 
ing than a fraction of a unit, to conform to the fiill requirement of fourteen units, 
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Dnirj Colle^ was, on March 26i 1906, admitted to all of the pnTileget of tbeCar- 
negie Foondatiot). 

Roai PoLrrscHMic iNnmrrB 

Roae Polytechnic Institate is the result of the {^lanthropy of Chauncey Row, one 
of the foremost butdneBs men of early Indiana. Chauncey Rose was ham in a retired 
farm-house cm the Wethersfietd Meadows, in Connecticut, in 1794, the descendant 
of a Hi^dand Scotch family which had emigrated to the Coltmies early in the eigh- 
teenth century. When he reached bis majority the New England youth determined 
to move out into the frontier country and grow ridi with the development of the 
new communities. Iliis was an aspiration oommmi to many thousands on the Atlan- 
tic seaboard, but the circumspection with whii^ young Rose arranged the plans for 
his new life was unique, and presaged his future success. The average emigrant plunged 
into the wilderness by the first convenient road and settled at the first spot whidi 
seemed attractive, generally moving again and again until good fortune or weariness 
fixed him at a permanent home. The Connecticut youth, however, waited until, at 
twenty-three, he had saved up enough money to last for a year or more, and then he 
traveled through aU of the states between the Alleghenies and the Mississippi, in- 
vestigating the advantages they oflered for a business location. Ilie country around 
Terre Haute, Indiana, made a &vorable impression upon him, and in April, 1818, 
he settled in the neigbboibood. Indiana had been admitted into the Union less than 
two years before ; Terre Haute consisted of two cabins, there were no roads, and the 
first steamboat had not yet come up the Wabash River. 

But his wide joumeyings through the frontier r^ons had given Mr. Rose skill in 
forecasting the possibilities of a community, and Terre Haute, with its dependent 
territory, now b^an to grow rapidly. Mr. Rose had engaged in trade, and as he be- 
came quickly one of the most popular and successful merchants in that part of In- 
diana, the growth of the country laid for him the foundation of a fortune^ The pro- 
fits made in trade were invested in farm land, and so judiciously that the farms have 
gradually, with the increase of population, become the streets and residence sites of 
the cities. Mr. Rose was foremost in laboring to give Indiana railway transportation. 
The Teire Haute and Indianapolis Railroad was built principally through his exei^ 
tions, and he bore a large part in the construction of the numerous railroads run- 
ning firtHn Terre Haute to the other cities of the state which have made Terre Haute 
an important railroad centre. 

Daring the period when he was thus building up a large estate, Mr. Rose contri- 
buted generously to the public needs. To his birthplace of Wethersfield he gave the 
old Rose homestead, aided the town library, and endowed an academy. Wabash Col- 
1^^ often received liberal contributions from him. The State Normal School at Craw- 
fordsviUe was an object of his constant interest. But it was at Terre Haute that his 
[^ulanthropic actirity maoifosted itself on a scale rare in the middle nineteenth oen- 
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tury. lie Providence Hoepital, a free dispensary, and the Row Orphan Home were 
founded by him there, and toward the end of his life he b^an to coosider the beat 
means of bestowing his entire wealth upon the community in which he had lived so 
long. 

This he felt should be done by aid to education, and his experiences as a railroad 
builder had naturally interested him in education of an industrial and scientific kind. 
He wished to oiTer to the young men of his neighborhood the opportunity, along 
with a good general education, to become technically equipped for the industrial vo- 
cation they had chosen, so that with practical aptitude they might be able to give 
full scope to their inventive and constructive talents. He therefore determined to en- 
dow a polytechnic school, and in the carrying out of this plan adopted the same wise 
care and forethought that fifty years before he had displayed in selecting his per- 
manent home. 

Mr. Rose's own education had been confined to a kw terms at a district school, 
and although he visited noted institutions which gave prominence to scientific sub- 
jects, he distrusted his own judgment. He therefore consulted experts in science and 
education, and appointed a commission to investigate all the institutions in the United 
States which offered courses in higher technology. Upon reading the elaborate re- 
port of this commission, and securing all other available information and advice, Mr. 
Rose resolved to repeat, as fer as changed drcumstances would permit, the plan of 
what is now the Worcester Polytechnic Institute, and therefore oiganized the board 
of managers of the Terre Haute School of Industrial Science, and transferred to 
them funds adequate to the erection of buildings and the inauguration of the enter- 
prise. In 1875 the corner-stone of the main building was laid, and the board of man- 
agers, against the persistent protest of the donor, changed the name to the Rose 
FV>lytechnic Institute. In 1877 Mr. Rose died, making a laige specific bequest to 
the institute, and constituting the institute, after certain individual devises and de- 
vises to his Terre Haute charitable foundations, his residuary legatee. 

The board of managers selected as the first preffldent Dr. Charles O. Thompson, 
jffesident of the Worcester Polytechnic Institute, and after a year of travel, visit- 
ing the technological institutions of the United States and Europe, Dr. Iliompeon 
formally opened the Rose Polytechnic Institute in 188S. Two courses were given — 
in mechanical and in civil engineering — and twenty-three students were oiroUed 
under a faculty of four professors, a shop superintendent, and three instructors. Id 
1885 the first class was graduated. In 1889 a chemical course was added, and in 1898 
a course in electrical engineering. In 1898 the course in architecture was organized; 
in 1899 the alumni were given representation on the board of managers; 1903 saw 
the introduction of a limited amoimt of elective work in certain courses. 

The policy of the institute has been to combine practice with technolf^cal tatin- 
ing, and therefore the shop has always played a prominent part in the institute's 
life. It is, as &r as possible, the counterpart of a commercial establishment, skilled 
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mechaiiics workiag alongnde the studeDts, and taking up the students* tasks after 
the latter have worked long enough at them to gain ezperieoce. This work is always 
upon articles ordered by mercantile establishments, but the students, while thus 
stimulated by the practical value of their labor, are not kept upon their tasks with 
the idea of developing skilled mechanics, as would be the object in a trade school. 
The idea is to feniiliaiize the student with machine tools so tliat be can superintend 
work connected with them, and also to give him sufficient acquaintance with shop 
methods to enable him to design machinery which must be produced by these me- 
thods. The number of students which can be conveniently accommodated by the in- 
stitute — about S40 — has for several years been reached; the entrance class is limited 
to seventy. The fiwulty now numbers twelve, with a total instructing staff of twenty- 
three, and in 1907 thirty-six d^^rees were conferred. 

Tlie formal entrance requirements of the Rose Polytechnic Institute, as was ttte 
case with many technical schools, wete &r below the fourteen units at the inaugura- 
tion of the work of the Foundation. When the institute was founded, entrance re- 
quirements for t«::hnical schools were low, and a policy was thus established which 
made the extensive raising of requirements difficult. Probably in practice consider- 
ably higher standards prevailed. The board of managen, however, took the entrance 
requirements actively in hand about two years ago, and by the opening of the academic 
year 1908-9 the full fourteen units will be formally demanded of all students. On 
December 17, 1907, having provided for sudi acti<m, the board of managers requested 
admission to the Foundation, aad on March !t6, 1908, the Rose Polytedinic Institute 
was formally admitted to the full benefits of the Carnegie Foundation. 

Fkankun College 

The year following the organization in 1888 of the Indiana Baptist General Asso- 
oation (now the Indiana Baptist Convention), fourteen of those who, after long 
advocacy, had finally succeeded in e^cting this tie of union for the Baptists of 
Indiana, assembled in Indianapolis to consider the question of Baptist education. 
Educational facilities in the state at that time were meagre, and residence at an 
eastern institution, in addition to the difficulties of travel, was beyond the financial 
ability of most. The fourteen men who met at Indianapolis were emigrants from 
other states. In their former homes, whether old states like Massachusetts and Penn- 
sylvania, or newer communities such as Kentucky and Tennessee, colleges were ac- 
cesnble, and they felt that they must create for their sons as good opportunities in 
the new state as these would have enjoyed if they had been reared in their fathers' 
old homes. 

Twelve of the fourteen were ministers in cho]^ of Baptist congregations. In ac- 
cordance with the custom of the denomination at that time, they were also engaged 
in othv occupations, such as farming, hotel-keeping, and the practice of medicine, 
and from these latter occupations they derived their livelihood. But the business 
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whidi gave them a living by no means distracted their interest from their minis- 
terial work, and it was unanimously resolved "that in the opini<»i of this meeting 
the Baptbts of this state need an institution of learning under their immediate pa- 
tronage and subject to their direction." 

lite meeting directed that a committee of thirty-five be appointed to correspond 
with Baptists in all parts of the state and solicit their cooperation, and that a. draft 
of a constitutimi be framed and presented to the meeting at Franklin in the follow- 
ing autumn. The meeting set an intermediate date when it would assemble and ex- 
amine proposals for a site. The smallness of these educational b^nnings may be 
realized fit>m the one proposal which was ready at this next meeting, — a certun 
J. M. Robinson otTered six acres of land and $426 in subscriptions, provided that 
W. J. Robinson be a teacher in the new school. 

The fourteen were not men easily discouraged, however, and proceeded to organ- 
ize the Indiana Baptist Education Society, which should control the fm>poBed insti- 
tution. Mr. Robinson now offered the land and $1400. Other offers of about the same 
amount were made in order to secure the location of the school in certain towns. 
Finally, in June, 18S5, it was resolved that the education sodet^ diould baild at 
Franklin, near Indianapolis, the Indiana Manual Training Institute, with a provi- 
sion for both literary and theological courses of study. The education society, at 
the same time, elected a board of directors, consisting of thirty-five mranbers, to 
manage the institute. In December this board ordered the erection of a frame build- 
ing 86 feet by 88 feet, and appropriated for the building fifty dollars on account. 
In the summer of 1886 this tMiilding was finished and painted white, costing about 
$860, and the equipment being then provided, the board voted "that the Honorable 
Jesse L. Holman be respectfully invited to accept the office of principal of the Indiana 
Baptist Manual Training Institute, and that he devote so much of his time and at- 
tention to this institute as will not materially interfere with the duties of the office 
of Judge of the United States District Court." As Judge Holman^s judicial district 
included tbe entire state of Indiana, be felt compelled to decline. A graduate of 
WaterviUe CoU^e, now Colby CoU^e, in Maine, was secured as a teacher, and the 
work of instruction in the little frame building began. 

This work advanced in the face of multiplied financial difficulties. In 1844 a r^^- 
larschemeof collegiate studies was adopted; in 1845 the institution was re-chartered 
as FWiklin College of Indiana, and in 1847 a brick building was ready for tbe 
use of the collie and the first degree of bachelor of arts was conferred. In 1865 a 
second brick building wss completed, and plans for an adequate endowment for 
the college were being formed when the outbreak of the civil war stopped for the 
time all loi^ educational undertakings. The college had often been in such dire 
need of money that the work on the first brick building had to be done piecemeal 
as the funds were on hand, and the county commissioners were once consulted by 
the board of directors on the l^ality of peddling clocks donated to the college. 
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other goods and wares whicJi had formed parts of donations having been sold by 
the directors at Franklin. In 1850 an execution was actually in the hands of tl^ 
sheriff on a judgment against the collcf^ but some friends averted the danger by 
assuming the payment of the judgment. Notwithstanding these adversities the collie 
was constantly educating a larger body of youth, and winning friends for its work, 
and probably would have continued uninterruptedly but for the patriotism of its 
students. Two of the graduates of 1861 were not at the commencement to receive 
their d^rees; a footnote to their names on the program reading, "In the United 
States Army." More and more of the students were thus drawn off as the struggle 
increased in seriousness, until by June, 1864, hardly any young men renuuning to 
receive instruction, the doors of the collie were closed. 

In 1868 the directors reopened the colle^ and a new finandal start was made. 
An able and energetic president was secured, subscriptions vere obtained, and fifty 
students entered the institution. Notwithstanding all efibrts, however, a sufficient 
mdowment fund could not be raised, current expenses absorbed the subscriptions 
tliat were collected, and in January, 1872, the coUe^ was again closed. 

But the benefits of Franklin College had been too strongly felt by the people of 
Franklin and of Johnson County to permit of their being willing to let the institu- 
tion die. A plan was formed to organize a stock company and buy the college pro- 
perty &om the Education Society. On June 21, 1OT2, the proposed subscribers met 
at the Baptist Church in Franklin and completed the organization necessary to make 
them a stock company, the articles of incorporation being so firamed as to secure the 
location of the cdlege permanently at IVanklin and to provide that the institution 
should always be under the control of the Baptist denomination. To this end it was 
provided that the president of tbe collie and a majwity of the trustees should 
always be Baptists and that this provision diould not be subject to change. 

Tlus meeting reported that subscriptions amounting to $51,000 bad been pledged, 
SS6,000 of these subscriptioDS coming from citizens of Johnson County. With these 
assets — although the collection of some of the subscriptions was resisted until tbe 
Supreme Court of Indiana declared them to be binding — the Franklin Collie Asso- 
ciation assumed the debts of the old organization, amounting to about $13,000, and 
by foreclosing an old mortgage against the former board and purchasing the property 
at sherifTs sale, secured title to tbe campus and the buildings of the college. 

In the fall of 1872 Franklin Coll^^ was again opened, and never since has there 
been any doubt of its being established upon a firm basis. The resources have steadily 
increased, buildings have been added to the equipment, and the endowment has grown 
until now the college has $350,000 invested in safe securities, llie total enrolment 
in the strictly collegiate departments numbers one hundred and sixty. 

Tbe Franklin College Association is therefore entitled to the afifectionate recollec- 
tion of all intraested in Franklin Collie. The association took the college when it was 
dosed, and, opening it for the reception of students, carried it along in constantly 
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increasing strength and usefulness until the college arrived at the position it occu- 
pies to-day. But the government of an institution by stockholders is subject to 
many inconveniences, especially when most of the original subscribers are dead 
and their heirs are too widely scattered to assemble at the annual meetings. Tbe 
i^preciation of these inconveniences had been growing for some time among the 
friends of the collie, and in 1907 steps were taken to introduce tbe form of govern- 
ment usual in Ammcan coll^^ and universities. Waivers were secured from tbe 
original subscribers or their hdrs, and on October 21, 1907, the former assodation 
was dissolved, and a new corporation created to govern Franklin CoIl^;e, by which 
tbe control of the coll^^ was vested in a board of directors of twenty-four members, 
one third of whom should retire each year. AU members were to be elected by the 
board itself^ and no denomination requiremoit or restriction was placed upon the 
free choice of the directors. 

In March, 1908, the authorities of Franklin College forwarded to the Carnegie 
Foundation a certified copy of this new charter, and also a copy of a resolution 
adopted by tbe board of directors, on the third of that month, tbat in the choice of 
trustees, officers, or teachers no denominational test is imposed, etc. The educational 
standard of the coU^e, and the amount of its endowment also, satisfying the require- 
ments of the Foundation, Franklin College was on June 4, 1908, admitted to all tbe 
privileges of the Foundation. 

UnIVEBSTTY of ClMaKMATI 

llie design for an institution of higher learning at Cincinnati is over a hundred 
years old, for in 1807 the legislature of Ohio passed an act incorporating tbe Cin- 
cinnati University. The project did not get beyond the incorporation, however, and 
was soon forgotten. Cincinnati was then a frontier village. 

Seven years later there was oi^^ized the Cincinnati-Lancaster Seminary. In 1820 
this seminary was m«^ed with Cincinnati College, incorporated the preceding year, 
and for several years the consolidated institution was prosperous and seemed assured 
of a future; but in 1825 its finances became disordracd and tbe sessions woe sus- 
pended. Ten years later Cincinnati Coll^ reopened, with a college of liberal arts, 
a school of medicine, and a school of law. The law school was tbe continuation of a 
private law school founded by some eminent practitioners in 18S8, being the 6rst 
school of law west of the Alleghenies, and only preceded in the United States by 
the legal departments of Harvard, Yale, and liie University of Virginia. The school 
of medicine was likewise the continuation of another institution, the Medical Collie 
of Ohio having been chartered in 1819 and opened for instraction in tbe following 
year. It is the oldest medical school in the west. 

Cincinnati Coll^, in this second period (^ activity, lasted only ten years. In 
1845 the building in which the academic sessions were held was destroyed, and with 
the exception of the sdiool of law, classefl were discontinued, lie establishment of 
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fai^ier education in Cincinnati upon a permanent bans was finally due to the munifi- 
cmce of Charles McMicken, one of the jnoneer merchants of the city. Mr. McMick^i 
was bom in Pennsylvania during the rerolutionaiy war, and as early as 180S was 
a flatboat trader along the Ohio, with his headquarters in the rude outpost of dvili- 
Estion opposite the mouth of the Licking. As this small town grew into a great city, 
and the Ohio became a. great highway of commerce, Mr. McMicken's wealth increased, 
and when he died, in 1858, his estate exceeded a million dollars. By his will Mr. 
McMicken bequeathed the greater part of this property to the city of Cincinnati, to 
fijund "an institution where white boys and girls might . . . reorive the benefit of a 
sound, thorough, and practical English education, and such as might fit them for 
the active duties of life, as well as instnictiou in all the higher bninches of know- 
ledge, except denominational theology." Half of this bequest, consisting of real estate 
in Louisiaiia, could not be devoted to the testator's object, as the Supreme Court t^ 
Louisiana decided that realty in that state was incapable of being bequeathed to a 
foreign corporation. The remainder of the property being insufficient to establish 
an institution of high^ education, it was allowed to accumulate for about ten 
yean. 

In 1870 the city council of Cincinnati endeavored, under authority of an act 
passed by the l^^ature of Ohio, to consolidate the various educational trusts in 
the city, principally the Cincinnati Collie, the McMicken fiind, and the Astro- 
nomical Society, into a University of Cincinnati. It was thought that if all of these 
trusts were united the income would be sufficient to fiimish a university of broad 
type. The project could not be carried out in its entirety at that time, but the 
trustees of the McMicken fund turned over their propoty to the board of directors 
ofipoiDted by the city, and steps to furnish instruction in the higher education were 
immediately taken. The board began the erection of a building with the proceeds of 
a bcmd issue authorized by the city, and not wuting for the building^s completion, 
college classes were opened in 1873 in the Woodward High School. The first instruc- 
tors were drawn from the high school staJT. In 1875 the first university building, 
on the rite of the McMick^i homestead, was ready for the new institution, and in 
1877 one student was graduated. The next year there w^e eight graduates, and the 
student body has gradually increased until now there are over seven hundred stu- 
dents receiving instruction in the McMicken Collie of Liboal Arts, while nearly 
two hundred students are eniolled in the Collie of Engineering, which was made 
an independent college of the university in 1904. 

Id 1887 the university attached to itself the Clinical and Pathol<^cal School 
o^anized thatyearby the medical staff of the Cincinnati Hospital. In If^ the Ohio 
Medical Collie was afiilJated, the Clinical and Pathological School becoming an 
auxiliary department. Since then both the Ohio Medical Collie and the school have 
been absorbed as integral ports of the university. In 1907 the Miami Medical CoU^e 
of Cincinnati, founded in 1852, became amalgamated with the ooll^ of medicine of 
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the uDiverait^. Funds have been provided for chairs whose occupants will devote 
all of their time and attention to teaching, and in conjunction with the new Public 
Hospital of Cincinnati, largely under the direction of the medical fecully of the 
university, modem instruction in medicine is offered commensurata with the impor> 
tance of such a city as Cindnnati. 

The University Law School, organized by a number of the younger members of 
the Cincinnati bar, b^^ to give instruction in 1896. In the following yeara union 
was effected between it and the Law School of the Cindnnati Collie, mentioned 
before as having been organized in 18SS. The sdiool became the Collie of Law of 
the University of Cincinnati, although it retains the old charts granted to Cin- 
dnnati College in 1819, and the title to its property is still vested in the board of 
trustees acting und^ that charter. Ilie alumni of the Cindnnati Law School, which 
is thus the oldest portion of the University of Cindnnati, comprises many of the 
eminent lawyers who have been distinguished at the bar of the middle west during 
the last three quarters of a caitury, while the list of the professors of law includes 
such well-known jurists as Governors Geoige Hoadley and Jacob D. Cox, Judscm 
Harmon, Attorney-General under President Cleveland, Alphonso Taft, Attorney- 
General under Prraident Grant, and his son, William H.Taft;, Secretary of War under 
President Roosevelt. Judge Tail, while he eat on the United States circuit court 
bench at Cindnnati, acted as dean of the school. 

One of the most valued of the components of the university is the astronomical 
observatory. The Cindnnati Astronomical Society was organized in 1842 under the 
leadership of Ormsby McKni^t Mitcbel, then a professor in Cindnnati Collie, and 
immediately began to plan an observatory. The comer-stone of this was laid in 1848 
by John Quincy Adams. When the university was established, the Astronomical So- 
dety desired to transfer the observatory to it, and after the aty had made provision 
for the perpetual support of the observatory by a cpecial tax, the transfer was ef- 
fected in 1872. Professor Cleveland Abbe, first director of the observatory after its 
connection with the university, began issuing, with the coop^stion of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce, a series of bulletins of weather conditions for the benefit of 
the mariners of the Great Lakes, the first of the kind ever issued in this country. 
These bulletins lead directly to the establishment of the United States Weather Bu- 
reau, with whidiProfessorAbbehasbe^iconnectedasprofessorof meteorology since 
its foundation. The observatory buildings, with the new telescope, are located on 
Mount Lookout, the highest elevation around Cincinnati. 

Within ten years after the building on the old McMicken homestead was occupied, 
it became apparent that the accommodations of the university were inadequate, and 
in 1889 the dty council set aside forty-three acres in Burnet Woods as an enlarged 
site. In 1904 a banning was made toward the permanent housing of the university 
on this site when the council appropriated $100,000 for the election of McMicken 
Hall. The private generosity of several dtisens of Cindnnati has made this the cen- 
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tre of a group of buildings. Until 189S the income was derived from tiie fees of stu- 
dents and from endowment, but in that year the city council bc^an to levy a spe- 
cial tax for the university. In 189S this tax amounted to 987,000, with S6000 
additional for the observatory. It has steadily augmented since, until during the 
fiscal year of 1907, including a special appropriation by the board of education to 
the Coll^ for Teachen, the university receive) from the city $189,000. In 1908 the 
university was added to the list of purposes for which the city might bond itself from 
which list it had been omitted on a previous revision of the municipal code, and steps 
are now being taken to provide an issue of bonds so that new buildings may be added 
to the university's equipment. 

Since its establishment in 1670 the imiversity has had several changes of govern- 
ment, the board of trustees being in the beginning elected by the city council, and 
later appointed by those judges of the highest state court who hold terms in Cincin- 
nati. The supreme control of the university is at present vested in a board of direc- 
ton, consisting of nine members, sftpointed tat a term of six years by the mayor of 
Cincinnati. 

Within a short time after the establishment of the Carnegie Foundation President 
Dabney of the University of Cincinnati directed the attrition of the Foundation to 
the unique position of the university among tax-supported institutions, in that it 
had been founded by private benefaction, had received large gifts subsequentiy from 
individuals, and had a considerable income at present as the result of the original 
endowment and private additions thereto. The Foundation thought that the case of 
the University of Cincinnati might well await the final decision in r^ard to all tax- 
supported institutions, and therefore the application was not definitely acted upon 
by the oiecutive committee. Mr. Cam^e's enlargement of the endowment of the 
Foundation on March 81, 1908, made it unnecessary to consider whether the status 
of the University of Cincinnati was different trora that of the state universities, and 
on June 4 the president of the Foundation informed President Dabney that the ex- 
ecutive committee had voted to admit the University of Cincinnati whenever the ap- 
plication of the board of directors was approved by the mayor of Cincinnati and 
the dty council. In a letter which follower), the president of the Foundation said: 
*"I1ie executive committee felt that in the case of a municipal university, it is only 
fair that such an institution should observe the same lestrictims which Mr. Carne- 
gie had placed upon institutions supported by the taxation of a state, in order that 
it might be clearly understood that he has not sou^t to o^r retiring allowances 
through this Foundation except with the consent of the community, or its represen- 
tatives, which supports the institution." 

On June 22, 1908, the Honorable Leopold Mariibreit, mayor of Cincinnati, ap- 
proved a resolution of the council of the city, "that the council of Cincinnati cor- 
dially approves the application of the president and board of directors of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati of date of the seventeenth of May, nineteen hundred and seven. 
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for admisBioD to the accepted list of the Carnegie Foundation fin- the Advaocemrat 
of Teaching." This resolution, with the approval of the mayor, having been formally 
certified to the Foundation by the clerk of the city, the executive committee, on July ft, 
formally admitted the University of Cindnnati to full participation in the privil^es 
of the Foundation. 



LIST OF INSTITUTIONS ON THE ACCEPTED LIST WITH DATA 
CONCERNING THEIR ACADEMIC AND FINANCIAL STATUS 
It is the belief of the tnutees of the Camegie Foundation that collies and univer- 
raties have eveiything to gain l^ a frank statement to the public concerning their 
academic and finAnmal administrattons. The trustees believe also that an institu- 
tion which receives so valuable an endowment as is contained in the establishment 
in it of an effective system of retiring allowances, will naturally expect to furnish 
cranplete information to the Foundation in matters of its administration. Hie fol- 
lowing taUe gives for the colleges of the accepted list such data. The figures fi>r the 
average salary of full professors are exclusive of the salaries in professional depart- 
ments. 
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EXCHANGE OF TEACHERS BETWEEN PRUSSIA AND THE 
UNITED STATES 

Is response to a request &om the Minister of Instruction of Pnusia the trustees 
voted at their meeting on November 80, 1907, to authorize the president of the 
Foundation to act as tiie agency in America for an exchange of teachers of English 
between the United States and Prussia. The purpose and plan of this exchange and 
the terms upon which teachers are accepted were set forth in fiill in a pam^^et issued 
by the Foundation in March, 1908. 

Briefly stated, the plan contemplated an exchange under which a number of gtfm- 
noftum teachers would come to the United States for a year and a similar number 
of collie or high school teadiers would go to Prussia. The American teacher was to 
give informal instruction in English for two hours a day to students who were pre- 
pared to receive such instruction. In no case was the instructor, whether in America 
or in Prussia, to take the place of a r^ular teat^er. The instruction given by these 
teachers is intended to be supplementaiy to that ordinarily given and of a di^mt 
sort Such a teacher would talk with his pupils about aflairs in his own country, the 
school regulations and methods (^ instniction, the ideals and customs of the people, 
and other matters of interest. While the work of the teacher is that of teaching in 
this informal conversational way his own language, he need not be necessarily a 
teacher of language in his own schooL All that is asked is scholarly fitness to do 
the work well. 

It was expected that a much wider purpose would be served than that of instruc- 
tion alone. A gymnorium teacher serving for a year as a member of the teaching staff 
of a coll^ or a hig^ school in this country would not only gain new ideas in edu- 
cation, but would also communicate to his American associates fresh conceptions of 
the teacher's work. Similarly, it is scarcely possible that an alert American teacher 
could spend a semester or a year in a good Prussian gymnamtm without returning 
to his work greatly strengthened by the experience. 

It was in view of these advantages to he gained for teachers that the exchange 
was deemed to he justified, and the expense involved, both on the part of the teacher 
and of the schools, was believed to be a good investment Prussian teachers who come 
to the United States receive &om their government leave of absence with pay and 
the expense of travel. They receive &om the collie or high school in America to 
which they may be accredited a modest sum for board, usually $60 a month, a total 
of tSOO or $400 according as the length of service is a half year or an entire year. 

There is no provision for paying the expenses of the American teacher or his sal- 
ary, and the undertaking rests on the assumption that the opportunity to spend one 
or two semesters in a good German gytrmoWum will so commend itself to teachers in 
America that they will be willing to make some sacrifice to obtain it, and that at 
the same time those in control of undergraduate colleges and high schools will have 
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aufGcient appreciation of the benefiU to be obtained &om tbe exchange to grant at 
least leave of absence with pay to the teacher who wishes to undertake this service. 
The American teacher receives from tbe Prussian governmeat a sum considered suffi- 
cient to pay the cost of modest hving expenses. 

The exchange which has been arranged for the present year has been on the basis 
indicated above, the Prussian teacher who comes to America receiving his pay and 
cost of travel from his own government and the sum of $50 a month for lodgings 
from the collc^ to which he is sent; the American teacher receiving leave of ab- 
sence with pay from his institution, paying his own traveling expenses and receiving 
frvm the Prusaian government a stipend for the payment of board and lodgings. 



Tbe following Prussian teachers have been assigned under the plan of exchange to 
American schools: 
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Nam» 


In»timiim 
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LtkixG. Skith 
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High School 

High School of Commerce 

UiiiTerritfofKuiBU 




S^S^-"-*"^ 



Although the exdumge has scarcely more than begun, several matters have devel- 
oped respecting it to which it seems desirable to call attention. 

In PruBsia a very large number of weU-qualiHed teachers applied for the opportu- 
nity to exchange, and a large number oigymnatia asked for the assignment of Ame- 
rican teachers. 

In the United States a considerable number of teachers applied, nearly all of whom 
were from the central west. Very few applications came from New England, New 
York, or the Atlantic States, a result somewhat disappointing. This, however, was 
not so disconcerting as the lack of high schools or undergraduate colleges desiring 
to take, at the small expense involved, a German teacher. This arose, I am inclined 
to believe, irom a misconception of the plan itself. Many American schools have found 
unsatisfoctory results from the employment of foreign teachers of language and did 
not appreciate the feet that this plan involved a totally different thing from the 
employment of an ordinary teacher of elementary German. No one can deny that the 
teaching of German and French in many of our colleges and high schools is to-day of 
the most lifeless and superficial sort, lliis exchange does not fiimish the American col- 
lie or high school a teacher to take the place of a routine teacher of German, but 
it does furnish the opportunity to freshen and vivify the whole teaching of modern 
language, and in addition gives the great advantage of a comparison of methods of 
teaching with those of the Prussian gymnomm, where to-day are doubtless to be found 
the best teachers and the best teaching in any schools in the world. I hope that the real- 
ization of this opportunity — which in my judgment means even more for the Ame- 
rican school than for the American teacher — will bring in the coming year a larger 
number of offers &om the collies and high schools to utilize the services of Prussian 
teachers. 

The trustees may have noted that the inauguration of this exchange precipitated 
in English and German periodicals an amusing discussion as to whether Americans 
ought to be chosen to teach the English language. The fitness of Americans to teach 
English was waimly defended by Professor Brandl and other German univovity pro- 
fessors who had visited the United States, 

The next assignment of teachers to Prussia will be made in June, 1909, for the 
semester beginning with the first of October following. Teachers who desire to take 
part in this exchange, and the head of any undergraduate college or high school who 
desires to secure the services of one of tbe Prussian teachers for the year 1909-10, or 
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for the half of tlmt year, are asked to correspond with the president of the Founda- 
tion at as early a date as possible. 

I am indebted to the following American scholars who kindly served on a commit- 
tee to consider the applications of American teachers: 

Dr. Calvin Thomas, Professor <^ the Germanic Languages and Literatures, Co- 

luml»a University. 
Dr. Julius Sachs, iSxtfessor of Secondary Edacation, Teachers College, Columbia 

University. 
Mr. James G. Croswdl, Head-master of the Brearley School, New York City. 
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THE COST OF BIAINTAINING A RETIBING ALLOWANCE SYSTEM 
IN A COLLEGE 

The trustees and officers of the Caroe^e Foundation have naturall; sought to esti- 
mate as closely as possible the cost involved in maintaining a letiriog allowance 
system in a collie having a given number of professors. It is, however, difficult to 
make any accurate estimate until a longer experience has given some more definite 
knowledge of certain factors involved in the problem. 

In making such a determination three sets of factors enter: first, the conditions of 
the retiring allowance system; second, the vital probabilities involved in the Uves of 
persons on the retired list; third, the methods adopted by the various institutions 
in retiring professors. 

The first two sets of &ctors are definite enough. The Carnegie Foundation pays 
retiring allowances based on definite rules and having a fixed relation to the active 
pay. One half of the retiring pay earned by a professor is paid to his widow in case 
of his death. The vital statistics relating to the lives of those on the retired roll are 
well known. Ilie micertainty comes in the methods which the colleges adopt in retir- 
ing their professors. At present only a few institutions make retirement at sixty-five 
compulsory, and even in such institutions the trustees by vote often extend the term 
of active service of a professor who is anxious to continue. The use of a retiring allow- 
ance system is new to most college officers and to most teachers. Consequently the 
average age of those retiring is considerably above the age limit set by the rules, and 
this notwithstanding the &ct that a certain number of men have been retired on 
the baas of ao-vice at an age considerably below sixty-five. Tbt average age of the 
<me hundred and twelve professors (omitting those receiving disability allowances) 
from accepted institutions who have been retired sittce the inauguration of the Car- 
negie Foundation was sixty-eight at the date of their retirement In general the 
tendency is for men to continue in service considerably bey<»id the age of six^-five. 
Whether this will continue in the Aiture it is impossible to say, but this uncertunty 
makes it difficult to estimate when a collie with a given number of professors at 
given salaries has begun to throw upon the retiring allowance system its normal load. 
The following table, which shows the present rate of cost of the retiring allowance 
system in the sixty-two institutions now upon the accepted list, reveals some of the 
differences which have hitherto shown themselves in different institutions in the 
matter of retirement of professors. Hiese differences have sprung from a variety of 
causes. In some institutions there were more aged men than in others when the 
Foundation was established. In nearly all colleges there is likely to occur at certain 
irregular epochs an unusual proportion of men of advanced years, a situation with 
which heretofore most colleges, in the absence of a retiring allowance system, have 
had no ^r means of dealing. On the other hand, a number of the institutions are 
comparatively young; their professors were appointed from young men and they 
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have not yet grown a crop of old profeBSors. In the maio the discrepancies arise out 
of di^rences in administrative practice: in some inBtitutions active service is ter- 
minated automatically at sixty-live and action of the executive board is required to 
prolong it; in most institutions no age is set for retirement and a professor can be 
placed on the retired list only by his own initiative or that of the authorities of the in- 
stitution. The question as to when a professor shall retire is one with which the Car- 
n^e Foundation has, of course, nothing to do. It rests entirely with the teadi^ and 
the authorities of his college. 

The data here given refer to the spring of 1908, and the professors included in 
the lists of those in active service refer only to such as are eligible to the retiring 
allowance system. Teachers in professional departments of univendties who ^ve only 
a small part of their service to teaching and whose principal work lies outude the 
teacher's calling are not included. 

The result shows that in the aggr^ate these sixty-two institutions contain some 
one thousand, six hundred and nineteen professors in active service and one hundred 
and sixteen professors on the retired list, and that the retiring allowance system is 
costing annually two htmdred and three thousand two hundred and ninety dollars. 
This sum is five per cent of the active pay of all the professors in service in the sixty- 
two institutions. At this rate, a college whose faculty included twoity professon of 
all grades at an average annual salary of tw^tty-five hundred dollars would have an 
annual salary roU of fifty thousand dollars, and would expend twenty-five hundred 
dollars in maintaining its retiring allowance system. Whetiier this is a fur indication 
of the expense involved in the permanent maintenance of a retiring allowance sys- 
tem, it is difficult to say. It seems likely that the expense will ultimately be larger 
as colleges and teachers understand better the working of the retiring allowance sys- 
tem. The question has great significance in the work of the Foundation, since it af- 
fects directly the number of institutions which may be admitted. It cannot be too 
often repeated that the establishment of a complete and satisfactory retiring allow- 
ance system in a considerable number of representative colleges and universities is 
worth more to the cause of education than any arrangement under which the pro- 
vision for retdring allowances is of a desultory and uncertain character. 
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COST OF RETIRING ALLOWANCE SYSTEM IN ACCEPTED INSTITUTIONS 
ARRANGED IN ORDER OF EXPENDITURE 
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COST OF RETIRING ALLOWANCE SYSTEM IN ACCEPTED INSTITUTIONS 
ARRANGED IN ORDER OF EXPENDITURE (Cohtinubd) 
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UNIFOHMITY IN FINANCIAL REPORTS 

One of the first difficiiltiea met in attempting to present comparative college sta- 
tistics lies in the absence of uniformity in coll^ reports. In their financial ex- 
hibits a wide variation exists. The great majority of coUe^^ present no formal 
printed statement showing their resources, income, and expenditure. On the other 
hand, the stronger univ^^ties publish reports of their treasurers showing in great 
detail all items of income and expenditure. Some of these reports are so minute that 
it is difficult to extract Jrom ihem the significant items of income and of expense 
in which the public, and particularly students of education, ace interested. It is pmh- 
ably impossible, and perhaps undesirable, to undertake to secure among institutions 
of learning an absolutely uniform system of bookkeeping and of financial reports. 
Reports which have for a long time been prepared in accordance with a fixed rou- 
tine could not easily be changed, and officials in charge of large endowments would 
probably not be willing to make changes. 

I venture to suggest, however, that the matters in which the public is interested 
and which are needed in the study of educational administration can all be presented 
in simple form in an ordinary balance sheet, if only the items in the balance are 
made the same so that the results ate comparable. The information in which the 
public is interested is not to be found in the minute specification of sources of in- 
come and expense, but rather in the grouping of the essential matters of income 
and expenditure which enter into the support and administration of an institution 
of learning. With r^ard to endowment the public desires to know how much the 
total is, the general method of its investment, and the amount of income available 
for educational purposes. With regard to income it is particularly concerned in 
knowing both the amount and the sources from which it comes; how much is from 
endowment, how much from student fees, and how much from state or denomina- 
tional support It is also interested to know whether there are any charges against 
this income due to interest on debts. 

Similarly, there are certain fundamental and important items of expense in whidi 
the public is interested and which it would be glad to examine, if this could be 
done without going through pages of figures and if the results were comparable 
with those of other institutions. 

The primaiy reason for the existence of a college is to teach, and the fundamental 
question which the public desires to know is how the income is spent with relation 
to teaching; how much goes into administration, what part is used in paying the 
salaries of teachers of various grades, what proportion goes to maintain libraries 
and laboratories, how much is expended in the up-keep of the [^ysical plant, what 
is sp^it in advertising (for even the oldest and most famous of American universi- 
ties feel obliged to spend a greater or less sum each year in advertising), and the 
cost of the pay of stent^^pbers, janitors, and the large army of non-profiessional 
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onployees which in a great oi;gaiiization seems so necessary and which eats up so 
lai^ a share of the income. It is these more simple and fundamental items of ex- 
pense which the public desires most to know and which would be of great value in 
educational administration, if only they were made up in the same way in all institu- 
tions so that they might safely be compared. 

Institutions of learning have been most willing to cooperate with the Foundation 
by answering questions and filling blanks which in many cases required care and 
time. I venture to suggest that if the financial officers of colleges and universities 
will include in their reports an annual exhibit and balance made up in accordance 
with the following forms, it will answer most inquiries of this nature, whether from 
the Foundation or other source, and will further serve a real purpose by making pub- 
lic information from all institutions which is easily got at, trustworthy and com- 
parable. 

A word may be s^d as to the most convenient date for the beginning of the collc^ 
fiscal year. An examination into the treasurers^ reports of one hundred institutions, 
these being largely the institutions on the accepted list and the state universities, 
shows that the fiscal year beginning with July 1 most iiequentiy occurs; thirty-six 
out of the hundred count the fiscal year &om July 1 to June 80. The following tab- 
ulation gives the exact variation : 
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On the Pacific coast certain seasonal and industrial conditions operate to place the 
beginning of the coll^^ year at a dififerent date from that commonly in use through- 
out the United States, the year at Rerkeley and Stanftml beginning late in August. 
Strict uniformity in this respect is probably attainable, although not of very great im- 
portance. It would seem from the data given above, that institutions generally could 
make the fiscal year b^n July 1 without serious inconvenience. 

The following exhibit sheets for the income-bearing resources and income accounts 
and for the various expense accounts are here given as further suggestions toward 
uniformity in financial reports. Such forms will, of course, need to be adjusted to the 
needs of each institution, but, as stated above, some such simple device will give 
readily the items in wiiich the public is usually interested, and, if generally adopted, 
will lead the administrators of colleges and univerBitiea to a more careful study (^the 
financial administration of their own institutions in comparison with that of other 
institutions. These blanks may be had by application to the Carnegie Foundation. 
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TEACHERS* INSURANCE 
Many inquiries reach the executive officers of the Foundation as to the possilMli^ 
of extending the benefits of the retiring allowance system so as to secure to teachers at 
least small retiring allowances after ten, fifteen, or twenty years of service. Some pa- 
thetic cases have ariseQ in which professors have died after a service of twenty yeare, 
leaving widows in destitute circumstances who under the rules as they now stand have 
DO claim to a pension. It is to be noted that such a claim only accrues when the hus- 
band at the time of his death has earned by bis service the right to a retiring salary. 

Id answer to such inquiries it may be said that wherever the limit is placed those 
whose cases do not fall within the limit assigned will have a similar reason for dis- 
satbfaction. Tlie only course open in the administration of the Foundation is to ad- 
minister impartially the rules agreed upon. Whether the resources of the Foundation 
will allow later some further extension of provisions cannot at this moment be de- 
cided. That matter must await the experience of the next few years in order to as- 
certain what the practice of teachers in availing themselves of retiring allowances 
will be; this will determine the cost of the retiring allowance system and ultimately 
will fix the limit to which its benefits may be extended. 

The cases which have come to the attention of the executive committee seem, how- 
ever, to indicate that among teacher? there is a very general neglect of the ordinary 
precautions with regard to life insurance. In some cases teachers are unable to se- 
cure insurance on account of physical disabilities ; but even in the case of healthy 
men comparatively few carry insurance in proportion to their income. 

I venture to call attention to the fact that a teacher who has in anticipation the 
benefits of a pension system for himself and hia wife at the end of twenty or twenty- 
five years may secure additional straight liie insurance for this interval at lower rates 
than ordinary life policies, and can then afibrd to drop it, onoe be has earned the right 
to a retu-ing allowance, if its longer mtuntenanoe is a burden. The life insurance com- 
panies offer such limited insurance in two forms, term insurance and yearly renewable 
insurance. Under the first a man may insure for a definite limited term, as 10 or SO 
years. The difference in expense between such limited insurance and the ordinary 
life policy is indicated below. The premiums are in each case for SI 000 of insurance. 
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These figures will vary slightly in the different companies. 
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The other form of insurance is known as the yearly renewable term policy, offered 
by a few companies only. Under this policy a man who insures at the age of SO, for 
example, pays a premium of $12.69 for one year''s inmmince. At the expiration of 
that year be has the option, within thirty days of the anniversary of the policy, to 
renew the contract by paying the premium as for age SI, amounting to $12.77. 
This privilege of renewal continues under the terms of the policy at the increasing 
rate corresponding to the age of the insured until the age of 64 is reached. After 
that age the policy must terminate, or the insured may exchange his policy for the 
ordinary life contract at the age of 65 and pay premium as of age 65. The cost per 
thousand of insurance in such a renewable poUcy is as follows : 
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As a matter of interest I have added in the last column of the table given above 
the value of the life risk as determined by the American mortality tables. In other 
words, at the age of 30 the actual cost of the risk of insuring a life for one year is 
$8.14. Iliis is what the insured buys. The figures in the first column indicate what 
the company charges for this commodity. The difTerence between the two is the load 
due to administration, salaries, advertising, profit and loss, and all other expenses 
involved in the conduct of the business. 

In general it may be said that any teacher whose physical condition is such that 
he can buy insurance may protect his family by buying a straight limited life in- 
surance at moderate cost during the earlier years of his service and until his right 
in the retiring allowance system has been earned, T^ value of straight life insur- 
ance has been somewhat obscured in recent yeais by the exaggerated claims of life 
insurance companies in the matter of endowment policies. The wide maigin between 
the promises of the companies in such policies and tiie actual amounts realized at their 
maturity has also operated to create suspicion of all insiu^nce. 

Neither the vagaries of the life insurance companies nor the representations of their 
agents ought to obscure the advantages of straight life insurance, nor ought the es- 
tablisbment of a system of retiring allowances, contingent on service, to weaken in any 
respect the obligation to make reasonable provision against the contingencies of life. 
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THE ADMISSION OF TAX-SUPPORTED INSTITUTIONS 
Drama tlie two yean of the Foundation's administration no problem has been more 
constantly before the trusteea than the question whether collies and miiversities sup- 
ported and controlled t^ the state should be admitted to the accepted list and share 
in the benefits of the retiring allowance system. 

The National Association of State UniverBities and the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges very soon after the establishment of the Foundation made fonnal applica- 
tion for admission and gave the reasons which, in the judgment of those representing 
these associations, justified such action. 

It was rect^nized by the trustees from the beginning that there were two sides to 
the question. On the ground of established public policy it seemed altogether desir- 
able that retiring allowances should be established in tax-supported colleges and uni- 
versities by the states which governed and supported them. Such action seems also 
more in accord with the dignity and power of a great commonwealth. 

On the other hand, when one consider? the interests of education the argument for 
a single uniform system of retiring allowances in all colleges is a very strong one. 
F^om the standpoint of educational unity and coherence it would manifestly be a 
misfortune to divide the colleges and universities of the country into two groups 
separated by the line of state support. All collies and universities, whether sup- 
ported by taxation or by endowment or by tuitions, are public institutions. It has 
been a misfortune in the past that many colleges have remained isolated enter- 
prises unrelated to the general educational system of the country. It is most desira- 
ble that all colleges and universities recognize their common obligation to the edu- 
cational interests of the state and of the nation. There are no private collies. An 
interchange of teachers between all collies without r^ard to Uieir method of sup- 
port or governance is in the interest of true education, and nothing would go farther 
to promote this than a uniform system of retiring allowances available on the same 
terms to teachers in all colleges and universities maintaining fair academic standards. 

One ailment frequently urged against the acceptance of retiring allowances from 
the Carnegie Foundation by professors in state colleges seems to arise out of lack of 
familiarity with the method by which the business of the Foundation is conducted. 
I refer to the objection that the receipt by a state professor of his salary from the 
state and his retiring allowance from the Carn^e Foundation will result in a di- 
vided allegiance. 

If this argument had weight it would apply no leas to institotions whidi are not 
supported by taxation than to those which are. As a matter of fact the relations of 
the Carnegie Foundation with all accepted collies are so planned as to avoid any 
possibility of a divided allegiance as between the coU^e and the Foundation. Once 
a college has been admitted to the privil^es of the retiring allowance system, its 
professors receive their retiring allowances through the collie exactly as they receive 
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IN TAX-SUPPORTED INSTITUTIONS 
It is clear that the administration of the endowment provided for retiring allow- 
ances in state institutions will not be a simple matter. A number of considerations 
enter which the trustees will need to conned with care, but of these none is more 
important or complicated than the question of academic standards. During the last 
few years the curricula of high schools and of coU^jes have been undergoing great 
dianges, and the process has been one of growth, not accident. But this growth in 
educational centres, such as the state universities afford, has in many instances been 
sectional, not national. States in different sections of the country have maintained 
universities of various standards. In some instances, for example, boys are taken into 
the freshman class afW a scant two years of high sdiool work; in others, no stu- 
dents are admitted who have not completed a four-year high school course, or its 
equivalent. It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that each of these universities has 
adapted itself along lines of least resistance to its own educational environment, 
irrespective of any national conception of secondary and of higher education. 

Ihe difi'erences in standards which we find, however, not alone among the state 
univ^sities, but among the other coll^ies and universities in this countiy, are not 
surprising when we consider the development of these institutions. Since about 1870 
the most powerful factor in educational processes has been the attempt to equalise 
studies. In this interval we have seen the old humanistic curricula give way to a 
demand for manual and industrial subjects; the undergraduate has been giv^i more 
personal responsibility for the selection of his college studies; and highly spedalized 
laboratories, and libraries filled with original sources of philosophy, literature, and 
history, are a pari: of each large college or university. The elective system has grown 
up with rapidity and is still in process of development But in this growth the old 
adjustment between secondary education and higher education has not kept pace, 
and we find as a result confusion in both fields. 

In the colonial period a boy took up collie preparatory studies only for the pur- 
pose of going to college; the parish minister was usually his teacher. The colleges 
of that time held a common standard of academic training for admission, — Latin, 
Greek, and a little arithmetic. The parish teacher knew exactly the amount of 
"culture" which his pupil should attain before going to college. But as the tendency 
to a continually widening view of education developed, the articulation between 
secondary education and college became less evident The phrases "preparation for 
college" and "preparation for life" indicate the doubt whether our former curricula 
were adapted to the needs of public life ; and they imply doubt, also, in regard to the 
value and the dignity of various courses. 

The state universities have clearly recognized that they must be a part of their 
respective state educational systems and that as such, they belong to a continuous 
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system reaching &om tlie gmmmar school to the highest stage. Adjusted in this 
way, therefore, an; changes which they may make in tiieir standards atfect not only 
themselves, but the high schools with wbidi they are cooperating. A large readjust- 
ment is not a simple matter. The question of first consideration now is: Where shall 
a line be drawn beyond which the Foundation will not accept tax-supported insti- 
tutions? Iliis question has already been urgentiy brought to the attention of offi- 
cers of the Foundation by the representatives of state institutions, who are anxious 
to know just what institutions are to be considered eligible. 

It is clear that the Foundation cannot include other institutions than collies, 
universities, and technical sdiools of coll^;iate rank. Normal schools and the vari- 
ous other professional schools established by the dilFerent states, even when they have 
received the power to gnmt academic degrees, are not institutions within the scope 
of the Foundation. 

In the case of the universities and of the few state technical schools which are 
clearly of collegiate rank, or which approximate this rank, the line, in my judgment, 
is well defined : these two groups of institutions ought clearly to be of college grade 
and their admission should, of course, await compliance with the standards which 
the Foundation has adopted. 

The case of the agricultural and mechanical colleges and other technical colleges 
is a complicated one. Many of these institutions are of low grade. It is not always 
dear whether the true place of the institution is in secondary or in collie education. 
A large part of the work done by agricultural cdl^jes certainly does not require a 
high school course as a prerequisite. 

llie fint consideration which confronts those who administer the state coll^ea 
is the dear determination of the exact purpose which those colleges are to serve. 
The next consideration is the right correlation of the institution as so conceived to 
the gesieral educational system of the state. 

I am quite sure that those who represent state colleges should make dear to the 
trustees of the Canicgie Foundation their own solution of these two questions before 
they ought to be induded within the scope of the Foundation's system of retiring 
allowances, and that those who direct these collies should also make evident the 
sources whence secondary education is to be furnished. It is not enough for a state 
institution to assume fourteen units as its standard of admission. Such an institution 
must make dear to its own constituesits and to the Foundation whence the prepara- 
tion fi>r this standard is to come. I have endeavored to ascertain by correspondence 
with the presidents and professors of state universities and land-grant colleges in 
r^ona where college standards of admission are generally below fourteen units, the 
standards for admission which could be honestiy and fairly enforced in their states. 
The results have been interesting and show differences in point of view. First, there 
is a group of educators who fed that the time has not yet arrived for the Cam^e 
Foundation to require fourteen units from institutions in the southern states, but 
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that these institutions should be helped along the path of additional requirements 
with the aim of making upon them the full demand some years hence. The second 
group of educators, equally conversant with conditions in their section, express the 
opinion that what the south needs is to feel the necessity of a thorough education 
for it^ boys and girls ; that as soon as the southern people realize the necessity of 
this kind of education, they will secure it for their children; and that the best way 
to do this is to ask of the colleges and universities in the south the same kind of 
eiEciency that is asked of institutions in other parts of the Union. 

From those who would not have more than ten or twelve units required at present 
the following expressions have been taken: 

President AlxTcrombie of the University of Alabama writes that at present not 
more than ten units can be asked of nine tenths of the high schooU of Alabama. 
He therefore thinks that "a requirement of ten units, with the agreement that 
these be raised in from three to five years to the full fourteen, would be a far better 
arrangement than the immediate enforcement of the full fourteen units." Professor 
Doster, associate professor of secondary education, also fovors this plan, saying 
that " in Alabama it will be at least four years before the coll^^ can res^ the bene- 
fits of the present high school movement, and any attempt on the part of the col- 
lies to raise suddenly their entrance requirements would prove disastrous." 

President Thach of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute estimates that "it will take 
ten years before any very appreciable effect can be realized" from the new county 
high school system. He is therefore in favor of the Foundation requiring only nine 
or ten units at present and granting "six or eight years for all of the colleges to 
reach the maximum number of fourteen units." 

President Tillman of the University of Arkansas says; "In this state the high 
school system is not yet estabhshed so as to be able in any large number of schools 
to give to students training equal to the fourteen units required by the Cam^e 
Foundation. . . . Next year we will require twelve units. . . . We can safely promise, 
I think, the enforcematt of the fiiU foarteen units within four or five years, . . . and 
time should be allowed our institution to raise our entrance requirements to meet 
the standard adopted by the Foundation." 

President Harter of Delaware Collie writes that "of course every one must con- 
fess that the trustees have done wisely in fixing the standard at fourteen units and 
this has been the greatest help to us in building up the grade of southern institu* 
ttons. ... I feel sure that in two years more we shall be able to require fourteen 
units for admission to a r^ular course. I believe that if the trustees of the Carne- 
gie Foundation would deem it wise and proper to extend the provisions of this 
great trust so as to include institutions which are honestly striving to hold up their 
standard of education upon condition that they should, within a reasonable time, 
react upon the public high schools so that they would give the necessaiy fitting, it 
would be a deserved encouragement." 
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Dr. Yocum, professor of education at the State UniTersity of Florida, advocates 
the admission of institutionB "on the basis of ten units, accompanied with a pledge 
to raise the entrance requirements to fourteen units within a reasonable time." 
"There is still a gap between the work of most of the high schools and the require- 
ments of the college, though the gap is closing. To insist on fourteen units at once 
would make it impossible to secure the articulation which is desired. It would be- 
come necessary to establish a two or three years' preparatory course for the univer- 
sity. Id four or six years, however, the standard of fourteen units could easily be 
adopted. The result of a gradual raising of the standard would be beneficial all 
around." 

President Matheson of the Georgia School of Technolc^ writes: "The present 
requirements of fourteen units . . . practically debar all southern institutions from 
the benefits of the Foundation at the very time that these institutions need the 
most encouragement. With very few exceptions, the high schools are in no condi- 
tion of development that will authorize them to supply fourteen units. The southern 
coU^^ are in no position to require fourteen units, and will not be for sevoal 
years to come. Acceptance, therefore, of said units, in the great majority of cases, 
will result in unintentional dishonesty. We need your encouragranent, and if you 
will set a standard of ten units, with an increase say to twelve units in two years, and 
fourteen units in perhaps four years, the southern collies will eagerly, eamestiy, 
and honestly respond, and the results will be much more satisfactory than those ob- 
tained by the adoption of a peeper standard which is not enforced." 

Professor Weber of the Louidana State Board of Education says: "There is no 
secondary school in Louisiana" giving the equivalent of fourteen units. "There is 
no one more anxious than I to meet the fourteen-unit standard, but I do not believe 
in attempting the honestiy impossible. Our present hardship is lai^ely due to in- 
stitutions admitting pupils long before high school graduation." 

Professor Bondurant, chairman of the committee on afliliated schools and en- 
trance requirements at the University of Mississippi, believes that " if the fourteen- 
unit standard were ^iforced immediately it would create the temptation to whidi 
you refer, vvi^ the introduction of a p^>er standard. On the ten-unit requirement 
the large majority of our students could be admitted now without condition. In 
&om four to six years if the high schools of this state continue to advance as they 
have done in recent years (and that they will I think there can be no reasonable 
doubt), the majority of students coming to us may be admitted to the freshman 
class without conditions on the fourteen-unit standard." 

Acting President Moore of the University of South Carolina writes: "As you 
well know, efforts to raise standards too rapidly have resulted in dishonest prac- 
tice. After careful consideration of what may be expected of the high schools of 
South Carolina, I am convinced that with the session of 1909 ten units may rea- 
sonably be demanded, and that by 1913 tiie sdiools of this state should be able to 
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furnish the full fourteen units required by the Cam^e Foundation." The adoption 
of such a requirement for admission "would not only remove the temptation which 
DOW exists to establish paper standards, but would be an encouragement and in- 
centive to institutions honestly to raise thdr standards and at the same time give 
great impetus to the movement for the improvement of high schools," 

Professor Hand, professor of secondaiy education in the university, agreed with 
the acting president that fourteen units should not be required for the next five 
years, but he added : "Since a large number of people think the chief function of 
the high school is to prepare for college, and the college is ready to take the pupil 
before he gets even through the high school, many people are satisfied with the 
present high school situation. Whenever the colleges firmly demand better prepa- 
ration and honestly enforce their requirements they will soon find a response." 

President Ayres of the University of Tennessee says: *'I feel veiy strongly that 
Uk time has not yet come in most of the southern states for the enforcement of a 
fourteen-point standard of admission to coll^ea. The reason for this c(Hiditioa is 
that there are extremely few preparatory schools in the south, public or private, 
that have properly equipped and manned laboratories for work in physics, chemistry, 
or biology, and comparatively few schools that are prepared to do satisfactory work 
in German or French. For these reasons the student who has not done fuU prepara- 
tory work in Latin, at least, will almost certainly be lacking in the fourteen points 
of preparation. In Tennessee there are only four or five public hi^ schools to my 
knowledge that are prepared to offer a genuine fourteen-point preparation," and not 
a single private preparatory sdiool that can ofier a "genuine fourteen-point prepara- 
tion to a student not studying Greek and far less to a student studying neither Latin 
nor Greek. It is, however, evident that an increasing number of studoits will be 
knocking at the college doors who have not studied Greek and whose study of Latin 
has been only partial or entirely lacking, and yet those students must be admitted 
to such scientific and technical courses as they can pursue with profiL" 

Presidoit Ayres said that the important thing is first "to interpret the unita ab- 
solutely as given in your first annual report," that is, not to "give a full unit credit 
to courses in phyncs, chemistry, and biolc^ unless they have been taught by labora- 
tory methods in a properly equipped school laboratory and by a man properly trained 
in scientific work," and to be "equally careful in giving credit for modem languages 
and other subjects which I have found are not usually taught with the same 
thoroughness as Latin, Greek, and mathematics.* He hoped that the state univer- 
sities would "he admitted to the benefits of the Foundation without the long dday 
tiiat must result if an immediate enforcement of the fourteen-unit requirement be 
made a condition of their acceptance." 

Prendent Harrington of the Agricultural and Mechanical Collie of Texas says : 
"It seems to me that it would be better to make a requirement of not more than 
ten units for the present with the agreement that these be raised in a stated time 
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to the fiill fourteen. It would be difficult for the average high school of the state 
to confwin to even a ten-unit standard." 

FrofesBor Payne, professor of education at the UniTersity pf Virginia, &vors a 
present requirement of ten units with a promise of increasing the demand to four- 
teen units in four or six years. Frendent Barringer of the Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute also favora the "proposition to reduce the demand for the present to ten 
units, making six or eight of these ten units English, mathematics, and history. 
You will be doing a great thing for the south if you can put us now on a ten or 
twelve unit basis and set a reasonable time in which you will reach fomiaen units; 
but in doing this, try and demand, first, units which are eesratial to the general wel- 
fare of the average studenL" 

On the other side of the argument President Patterson of the State Univerut^ of 
Kentucky writes: "I doubt the propriety of relaxing the rule which you have alreEidy 
established. I should be inclined to allow the standard to remain for Kentucky as 
you have adopted it, and to endeavor to stimulate the schools to come up to the 
standard as rapidly as possible, granting meanwhile to the colleges and universities 
a discretionary maigin not too wide in the acceptance of the results furnished them 
by the high sdiods. My own bdief is that within two years all the best high sdiools 
in Kentucky will have come up to the standard." 

Preddent Hinitt of the Central University of Kentucky agrees with President 
FattetsoD. He says : " I have a profound conviction that one function of the coll^^ 
is that of leadn^p, and that the inspiration to educational development must come 
from above and not from below. I would not retreat from our standard in Kentucky, 
believing that such a step would be detrimental to the whole educational interests of 
the state. Ihe fourteen-unit standard ought to be maintained in Kentucky. I believe 
that in every southern state, where there is so much inertia to overcome, the same 
standard will probably produce the same results. There is a positive advantage in a 
standard that will make it necessary for every college president and professor in the 
south to become an active missionary for public school development. The standard 
is not impossible, in my judgment, even in a backward state. There may be fewer 
students in coll^^ for a while, . . . but the whole educational system of the commtm- 
wealth will be stimulated. And I know of no stimulus so powerfid and effective as 
the maintenance of the standard for all alike by the Carnegie Foundation." 

Chancellor Kirkland of Vanderhilt University likewise says: "My opinion is that 
it would he disastrous for the Carnegie Foundation to accept a lower standard for 
the south than for other sections. If you allow ten units now, you will find a strong 
eSbrt made to postpone the day of advancement to fourteen units, Tbe question 
of enforcing yoiu* standard is a difficult one and one that will not be solved by 
agreeing to a low standard. It is far better, in my judgment, to adhere to one 
standard uniform for all sections of the countty. To be sure, the method of adminia- 
tration may require some concesritHU." 
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President Venabte of the University of North Carolina says: "Our experience is 
that the pull upward must come from the uniTenity and that it is b^ for the 
university to keep a little ahead of the average sdiool until we can get the whole 
system upon a satisfactory basis. I am strongly of the opinion that it would not 
help us for you to lower your requirements for this state. It will serve to discourage 
the indeaaing number of schools which have pulled up to the higher requiremaits 
and will give excuse for the others to go slow in their improvement.^ 

Professor Henderson, visitor of schools for the University of Texas, writes: "I 
think that it would be unwise for this state to take a backward step. I am per- 
sonally of the opinion that it would not be vise for the Came^ Foundation to 
adopt a ten-unit basis. I believe that a twelve-unit basis would be the very lowest 
standard conducive to the interests of the high schools of this state and of the 
south. To establish low entrance requirements, in my judgment, would contribute 
little to the honesty of institutions. On the other hand, it would subtract much 
from the efficiency of higher institutions, and, above all, would take away a great 
stimulus to the betterment of the high schools." 

President Blackman of Rollins Collie says: "I would say that in my judgment 
the academic conditions hitherto and at present maintained by the Carnegie Foun- 
dation should not be relaxed so far as the state of Florida is concerned. In many 
high schools the work is not well done, but this is the &ult, not of the course of study, 
but of indifferent teachers and undeveloped public sentiment. Ilie unfortunate low- 
ering of the coU^e standards will be sooner corrected if the Carnegie Foundation 
steadfastly maintains here the conditions which it imposes elsewhere." 

President Sledd of the University of the State of Florida sent a letter from which 
the following extracts are taken: "I do not heUeve that the trustees of the Carne- 
gie Foundation should formally or officially adjust their requirements to local edu- 
cational conditions or standards. My limited experience leads me to the belief that 
one of our greatest needs is a standard that con neither be dodged nor persuaded into 
compromise. At presoit it is a credit to an institution to have its work recognized 
by your Foundation, but that credit would be mudt impaired should the Foundation 
tty to adjust its standard to the exigencies of local craiditions. If I may pcsume to 
speak for one of the most insignificant of our southern sdiools, I venture the opin- 
ion that educationally it is better not to be recognized on your present satis&ctoiy 
standard than to be recognized on a standard lowered to meet our case; and I should 
infinitely prefer to see a rigid adherence to your standard rather than a compromise 
to gratify my vanity or accommodate my imaginary needs. You allude to the pos- 
sible 'adoption of a paper standard which is not enforced.* This is certainly a crying 
evil; but you will not overcome the difficulty by lowering your standard, but wiU 
seem rather, if you will pardon my saying it, willing to compromise with certain con- 
ditions, which is precisely the comfort these institutions lay to their misguided souls, 
I am in fitct afraid that a reduction of this standard would put temptation in the 
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way of more schools to follow the devious and dishonest ways of pretense. The 
most of OUT southern schools cannot reasonably undertake 'the immediate enforce- 
ment of full fourteen units.' But if you should make 'a tequirement of tai or twelve 
units for the present, with the agreement that these be raised in a stated time to the 
fiill fourteen units,' not a few would be gifted with enough optimism and prophetic 
foresight to undertake the enterprise. In my judgment, scarcely any of our southern 
state institutions can frankly and fairly agree in any definitely stated time to keep 
their requirements to your full and proper standard. . . . We should not presume for 
an instant to forecast our educational progress so definitely as to make any contrac- 
tual agreement to follow any specified entrance requirements at any specified time in 
the future, near or remote; and I sincerely hope that you will not subject us to the 
temptation to make certain promises for Aiture f^Glment which we cannot certainly 
see our alnlity to keep. If you should nct^ize our institution on the promise that 
five years hence, or ten years hence, they would enforce your standards, the institu- 
tion entering into that agreement would obligate itself to do something that it could 
not po6«bIy foresee. Every benefit it received fitmi you, even recc^nition, would 
strengthen that obligation ; and if at the end of that time, for reasons of convenience, 
political expediency, educational failure, or change of administration, the institution 
found itself in a position where it could not fulfil its agreement, it would either re- 
pudiate its contract, or would bring precisely the same pressure to bear upon the 
Foundation which is now being brought to bear to make it recognize the situation, 
and adjust itself to the circumstances, — andthelast state of that man would be woise 
than the first. I could not venture to predict how long it must be before fourteen 
units could be required. We will come to the fourteen units, not when it is conven- 
ient, but as soon as it is possible; and speaking for this institution, I sincerely hope 
that you will not let our local conditions cause you to compromise your standards 
in the slightest d^pree. We need your ttaadard more than we need your dasidfication 
or recognition." 

I have quoted from the voluminous correspondence in this matter at some length in 
order that the trustees may appreciate the difficulties involved in the administration 
of this fund in states where colleges and high schools have hitherto been backward. 
Notwithstanding the diveigence of the views here expressed and the difficulties in- 
volved in the actual administration of the work, there is general agreement that the 
standard adopted by the Foundation as requisite for college entrance is reasonable 
and that all collies ought in due time to come to it. The difference of opinion con- 
cerns the period within which the standard can be attained. The movement for good 
high schools now going forward in the south is one of the most encouraging evidences 
of our national progress. Within a short time competent teachers for primary and sec- 
ondary education will be available in these states. In this movement the colleges can 
help most directly by the nuuntenance of fair and honest entrance requirements. If 
in the enforcement of such standards the college attendance is cut down, no one can 
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question that the true iBtereats of education and of the whole people of the ie§pec- 
tive states will be serredL The development of the state systons of education is in 
the hands of those who direct education in the various states and will be carried out 
hy them. The problem whidi oonfronts the trustees of the Came^e Foundation is 
tiie adminutn^on of the retiring allowance system in such manner as wisely to oon- 
tribute to this development. The following considerationa seem to me to furnish the 
basis from which our administration must proceed. 

1. lite purpose of the C^u-n^e Foundation is to fiirther as far as possible the cause 
of educational unity. It cannot, therefore, have one standard for college entrance 
in New York and Iowa and another in North Carolina and Texas. Under any con- 
ccptitm of educational organization the college should rest on the standard high 
school, and when that standard is uniform through the nation we may hope to move 
the point of admission to coU^^ up or down as may seem wise. The Foundation 
must therefore abide, as it seems to me, by the standard hith^xi adopted and »p- 
proved. 

2. On the other hand a tax-supported institution must relate itself to the educa- 
tional system of its state, and the adoption of entrance requirements out of reach of 
the best secondary schools is impossible. 

The practical difficulty has come in the &ct that the collies have in many cases 
been willing to adapt their entrance requirements to the weak secondary schools, not 
to the good secondaiy schools. Iliis is a matter which rests in the last analyns on 
the good sense and ancerity of the college authorities and the heads of the second- 
ary schools. If the coU^;e complains that it cannot raise standards because there are 
no schools ready to fit students for such standards, and if the heads of secondary 
schools declare Ihat they cannot conduct good high schools because the colleges admit 
students when half through the high school, and neither side deals with the situation, 
no progress is made. A fair cooperation will make clear the means tor right advance- 
ment of standards. And in this matter the obligation for leadership is in the college. 
The most serious obstacle in the past has been the ever present competition for num- 
bers which is the greatest source of demoralization in all American education. 

3. In the prt^ress toward the attainment of the full coU^e standards, reason- 
able entrance requirements honestly enforced are of far more consequence than 
higher requirranents which are not lived up to. Educational righteousness begins in 
honesty and rincerity and no system of insincere requirements for admission can be 
considered as an educational gain. There is no method by which the Foundation can 
be sure of the impartial enforcement of the published entrance requirements of a 
given collie except by a detailed examination of the actual practice in the admis- 
sion of students, and this will be made in the case of institutions admitted to the 
accepted list. 

4. No institution can afford to diange its standards of admission and of college 
courses unless this change is justified by sound educational reasons and by the needs 
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of the people vhom the iDstitution is to aerre. To change stoDdards simply to secure 
retiring allowaiioes for teacben would be moot unjiut, and would in the end prove 
fiitile. 

While institutions cannot be admitted until their standards reach those which 
the Foundation has adopted, some method of administration can doubtless be found 
— either by the recognition of individual professors, or otherwise — under which 
the Foundation may cooperate with such institutions as are sincerely engaged in 
the effort to reach uniform coUf^ standards. This matter should receive the most 
careful consideration of the trustees to the end that the policy adopted may lend 
itself to the best interests of education in the whole nation. 

On the following pages are given data concerning the state universities arranged 
in a manner similar to the data ^ven for the accepted lisL On page 79 is a map 
showing for the states of the Union and the provinces of the Dominion the geo- 
graphical distribution of tax-supported coUe^^ 
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THE STATE AS A UNIT IN EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
When one studies the educatdoiial problems of so large a country as the United 
States or Canada, it is quickly evident that the political divisionB into states or 
provinces have a direct bearing upon the question of educational administration. 
Both in the United States and in Canada education is in the bands of the states, 
not in the keeping of the fedend government. And even where the federal govern- 
ment has made grants for education, as in the Morrill Act, the money so i^ipropri- 
ated has been turned over to the states to be expended by them in the maintenance 
of colleges and experiment stations. Recognizing these divisions, the denominations 
have also followed state lines in the promotion of collies. In both state and de- 
nominational {womotion of collies, local and personal considerations have heea al- 
lowed to have in many cases too much play. 

For example, the locations of the state university and of the state college of agri- 
culture have in too many cases been determined upon pohtical or local considera- 
tions. In some cases one section of the state has been given the state university, an- 
other the state coUe^ and in some states, like Michigan and Colorado, three state 
colleges have been founded, — the state university, the state school of mines, and the 
college of agriculture and mechanic arts. Ilese divisions have rarely been justified, 
and in nearly all cases they have led to pohtical wire-pulling in the legislature in 
which the state university in one part of the state is played against the coll^ of 
agriculture or the mining school in another part of the state in the securing of f^ 
propriations. Not only is this true, but duplications of work follow with endless rival- 
ries. One of the most conspicuous of these cases is to be seen in the state of Iowa 
where tbe state university and the state college of agriculture and the mechanic arts 
have each built up laige engineering departments. The state of Iowa is at the pre- 
sent time supporting two competing schools of engineering. Not content with this 
the state normal school has been allowed to start an undeigraduate college and to 
confer academic degrees. On the three institutions the state of Iowa expraded in the 
year 1907-8, «1,196,754. 

Nothing has been more striking in the development of the state universities and 
collies than tbe general lack of appreciation of the value of a fitting environment 
in the upbuilding and development of a college or university. Such institutions have 
often been placed by the vote of the l^slature in accordance with geographical or 
political considerations, without the slightest appreciation of the fact that the in- 
terests not only of education but of the people of the whole state were being sac- 
rificed. In many cases these institutions have been founded in little villages near the 
geographic centre of the state without r^ard either to the possibilities of a uni- 
versity in or near a large dty, or to the question of transportation focilities. For 
example, the University of Missouri and the Univernty of Illinois, both in great 
and rich states, are in villages, and so situated that it is very difficult to reach them 
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from many parts of the state. Each of them conducts part of its ptofesnonal in- 
struction in a distant dty. If the one had been originally placed in the suburbs of 
St. Louis, and the oth^ in the immediate vicinity of Chicago, the intoests of edu- 
cation and of the public would have been served. 

Perh^M one of the most faring cases is in the state of Colorado. Denver, the diief 
city of Colorado, is also its capital and the centre of its transportation system. It 
was the one obvious place in which the state university ought to have been ntuated, 
alike in the interest of the people of the whole state and of education itself. Instead* 
the state institution was split into three parts, and each of these located in a nnall 
and comparatively inaccessible place. 

On the other band some states have dealt with wise f<»ethougfat, concentrating 
their efibrts into tite development of one great institution and placed this in a 
centre of population and transportation. The University of Wisconsin at Madison, 
the capital of tbe state and a city of refinement and beauty ; the University of 
California at Berlceley, adjoining San IVandsco; the University of Minnesota at 
Minneapolis, are examples of such solutions. It is worth much to a boy &om a small 
town to live during his college years in touch with a great community like San Fran- 
cisco or Mumeapoli8-St.PauL The general opportunities for culture, refinnnent, and 
intercourse with men are &r better in such places. In the long run, universities in iso- 
lated towns are apt to reach limits beyond which they cannot go and in many cases 
are compelled to conduct part of their work — for example, the professional schools of 
law and medicine — in cities, 

Tite real question which a state should solve in founding a university or a college 
is: Where may the institution be so placed as to secure the best results for tbe edu- 
cation of those who are to attend it and to serve at tbe same time the interests of 
all the people of the state? To answer such a question intelligently one ought to 
ctHisider other ag^icies of higher education in the state, the advantages of location, 
Uie i^esenoe of a laige and cultured community, the ease and economy of transpor- 
tation for the whole population. 

A second conmderation which the state ought not to ignore is the relation of tbe 
state college to the general system of education. Education in a state is really one 
thing, from the elementaiy grade to the graduate school of the univouty, BXtA tbe 
collc^ whether it be under state control or under a self-popetuating board, must 
in the long run relate itself to the system of public instruction. In this matter de- 
nominational colleges have been short-^gbted. Those who control them have been 
slow to see that all colleges alike share this obligation to coordinate with the general 
system of instruction. State colleges, on the other hand, while more generally recog- 
nizing this obligation, have not always lent themselves to its fulfilment. Compet- 
ing schools maintained by the same state have in some instances resulted. Good 
sense and educational patriotism will be needed to untangle some of these situations. 
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POLITICAL INTERFERENCE IN STATE COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSmES 
Skchutt of podtioD and freedom from sectarian or political restrictions form the 
surest tests of a true college or a true university. Such an institution is usually the 
product of experience. Men leam only hy their mistakes that tolerance and freedom 
are the absolute requisites for the upbuilding of a tiue collc^ Most of the stronger 
state universities have had to go through the fire of both political and denomina- 
tional partisanship before they reached that stage of growth in which freedom of 
speech and security of place were guaranteed to their teachers. Befisre this stage is 
reached the people of a whole state must be educated to the idea of intellectual free- 
dom as the atmosphere in which truth grows. The attainment, therefore, of this 
stage of university growth marks generally a distinct step in the political and intel- 
lectual education of the people of the state:. The progms made in this direction has 
been encouraging. Not many yean have gone by since even in the best of the state 
coll^^ pohtical and denominational "pull" was in constant evidence; and while 
in some states there is still much to be desired in these respects, the general pn^ 
gress is toward academic freedom and the elimination of politics frt>m education. 

During the past year two state universities have passed throu^ experiences of a 
very trying nature, — the Univend^ of Wyoming in which a president was dismissed, 
and the university of the new state of Oklahoma, in which the president and s num- 
ber of professors were expelled. 

The situation in Wyoming is typical of what has gone on in most states. Politics 
has been allowed to play a part in the control of the university — not so much in the 
actual nomination of professors (with a few exceptions), but in the matter of control 
of the university organization. So long as the people ofWyoming are willing to per- 
mit the politicians to play with their highest institution of learning, there is little 
hope for genuine progreaa. The state is one of small population capable of sustaining 
a limited number of high schools. The state university can be, however, a good col- 
lie of untold benefit to Wyoming. The first requisite to this end is a divorce of 
educational administration from politics. 

The case of the University of Oklahoma is one of such significance in education, 
and the reports concerning it have been so conflicting, that I have endeavored by a 
personal visit to Oklahoma to ascertain as nearly as one may the facts concerning 
the dismissal of the president and a number of professors. 
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THE CASE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 
Im June of this year there occurred in the University of Oklahoma an incident of such 
unusual oharacter and of such significance as to demand some account in the report 
of an inatitution which is just banning relations with the state univerHities — I refer 
to the diamiseal by the newly appointed board of regents of the president of the 
university and a number of its profesBOts, and the appointment by the board <^ 
their successors. 

Separated &om the dust of the political campaign which has somewhat obscured 
the view of the public, the bare focts are these: The University of Oklahoma was 
established some seventeen years ago at the small town of Norman on the Santa F^ 
Railroad. The then territory of Oklahoma followed the example of most weston 
states aod unfcntunately placed its state university in a small village instead of a 
centre of population and transportation. Like most state institutions of its r^on, 
the universify has grown and flourished. Its president proved an effective officer and 
at the time the Came^e Fbundation was established, the Oklahoma university was 
the only state univeinty in the south whose entrance requirements equaled those 
of good colleges in other parts of the United States. 

In the early part of 19(M3 a new governing board, known as the board of t^ents, 
was named by the governor under the new constitution. Before this board could take 
addon, the attomey-graraal of the state decided that the control of the university 
rested in the state board of education. This latter board met, assumed that a newr^ 
gime was banning, and elected, instead of the former preradent, Arthur Grant Evans, 
[oeadentofa modestschoolin the Indian Territory. Of this board Governor Haskell 
was a member. The courts quickly decided that the control of the university did not 
lie in the state board of education, but in the board of re^ntB; whereupon this 
board met in June, dismissed the prendent, chose in his place Mr. Evans, dismissed 
in addition a connderable number of the professors and ^pointed in their places 
men of their own choosing, without waiting for the advice or assistance of the newly 
chosen president and without making to the public any definite and explicit state- 
ment as to the reason for these sweeping changes. 

This action has brought down upon the board of regents not only sharp criticism, 
but charges of unfitness and of subserviency to pohtical and denominational influ- 
eoces. The careful examination which I have made of the whole matter leaves in my 
mind no doubt of the high standing and good intentions of the board. The president of 
the board is a man universally respected in Oklahoma as an intelligent and upright 
dtizen ; the other members are held to be honorable and high-minded men. It would 
be difficult to select a group of more intelligent and well-intentioned citizens. Nor is 
iben evidence of systematic effijrt on the part of the board to xrve a particular 
political party or a particular denomination. To understand how a body of higb- 
Diinded men could carry out so radical a measure, one must view this whole transao- 
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tioD against Uie background of the political and ecoDOmic hiatory of the state of 
Oklahoma. It is scarcely possible to sit down in New Yoric or Washington and judge 
such a proceeding fairly and impartially. 

The present state of Oklahoma is made up of two territories ^proximately equal 
in arable land and in population. Before statehood was accomplished, the territory 
of Oklahoma was und!er ordinary territorial government, the governor, judges, mar- 
shals, and principal officers being appointed from Washington ; but there was a bsni- 
torial legislature and the citizens of the territory had local self-govemment. Tbey 
w^e able, tberefcoe, to estabUsh collies and schools. The Indian Territory, on the 
other band, was governed by the Department of the Interior from Washington. 
There was no such thing as local government, and all administration was in the 
bonds of appointees made from Washington. In both territories the appointments 
were pohtical ; the delays of administratioo were vexatious and ofteaitimes arbitiaiy. 
Hw ofSdals were in some cases conscientious; in other cases well meaning but in- 
competent; in stJll other cases both incompetent and dishonest. The probate com- 
missioners, marshals, and many other officers in whose hands administration lay were 
of course the appointees of influential politicians in other states. During democratic 
administration they were democratic ; during republican administration tbey were 
repubUcan. One who has not had the opportunity to observe life under such conditions 
can scarcely realize the demoralization and the dissatisfaction which such administra- 
tion is sure to Ining forth. It is not at all surprising that these office-holden wen dis- 
liked and that they were looked upon as carpet-baggers. 

Meantime, the ntuation was complicated by the rapid increase of population 
outil there were a half million people in each territory, a population distinctively 
American, made up from all the states of the Union and composed in large measure 
of the more alert, active, and aggressive elements of our citizenship. Furthermore, 
the material resources in coal, oil, gas, and rimilar products introduced still other 
complications which made the slow and uncomfortable administration of the two 
territories particularly galling and unsatis&ctoiy. 

Under these circumstances the people of Oklahoma and Indian Territory natu- 
rally turned to statehood as a measure of rehef. Each territory was ambitious to be- 
come a state. It was only after it became plain that Congress would never admit them 
separately that they came together in a common effort to enter the Union as a single 
state. When the constitution carrying this provision was submitted to the people, 
it was approved by on oiormous majority, which expressed the almost universal de- 
sire of the people for statehood. Although the gec^raphic hne of divirion between 
the two territories was thus wiped out by their union in a single state, this invisi- 
ble line of separation still runs across all political and economic questions. If sena- 
tors are to be selected, one of them mustcomefrom the Indian Territory; if teachers 
are to be chosen for an institution,the Indian Territory must not be forgotten. Every- 
where in political questions the old-time separation still makes its influence felt. 
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It was a significant feature of the dtuatioD that office-holders almost without ex- 
ception opposed statdiood. Iliey desired to preserre the Hahu quo. It is not surpris- 
ing that this attitude on their part aroused resentment among the great bodj of the 
people, and that when statdiood came, ihen was a widespread demand for the removal 
of the old officers and the substitution of those who had &vored the policy for which 
the great majority of the citizens of the state had stood. Among these office-holders 
were many in the higher institutions of learning who had been appointed under a 
republican administration and who were, in popular opinion, looked upon as subject 
to removal exactiy as the clerks of the territorial courts. 

Imperfect as this sketch is, it may serve to indicate something of the political r^ 
gime under which the people of these two territories had hred. The whole population 
had been educated to look upon every public office as a party asset. Party bitterness 
was intensified and denominational partisanship excited. The motives of eveiy man 
who came into political place were attacked. The readiness to accuse all office-holders 
of insincerity or bad motives led to an almoet universal distrust. The common sus{h- 
don of men's motives ** spoiled the sweet world's taste." 

It was in this atmosphere of political distrust that statehood began and the admin- 
istration of the new institutions of higher learning in the state was undertaken. Of 
these higher institutions there are six: three norma) schools, a colored industrial and 
normal university, the agricultural and mechanical college, and the state university. 
The places in these institutions were regarded by a great share of the population of 
Oklahoma as the legitimate spoils of the victorious party. The administration of the 
two territories had been for twelve years under republican control, the democrats 
were hungry for office, and the various boards appointed to the government of these 
educational institutions were under very much the same pressure to appoint tb^ 
supporters as was felt in other offices, not educational. 

Action varied in the different institutions. In one of the normal schook a &irly 
dean sweep was made; in the others a large namber of changes took place, and the head 
of the school of agriculture, seeing the storm on the horizon, prudently resigned. 

It should be said to the credit of the state administration that it has dealt with 
the colored institution of higher learning generously. The head of this institution 
is a colored man of great ability and good sense, agraiduate of Brown University. He 
has teceived &om the present administration a more generous and sympathetic sup- 
port than he has ever received before, a result reflecting credit on the superintendent 
of public instruction and indicating a friendly relation between the white and black 
parts of the population. 

The situation at the state univerrity vras somewhat different. A new board of 
regrats was appointed l^ the governor, of whidi the governor himself is a member. 
The initial mistake was in the fiulure to retain any member of the old board who 
might carry into the new body some appreciation of the history and the tradition 
of the former worii. This mistake is, of course, due to Governor Haskell, but there is 
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DO evidence to show that it resulted from any oihet cause than his ignraanoe of 
university and collie work. 

The board, by one method or another, partly through the influence of numerous 
petty complaints, partly aa the result of the suspicions and traditions current in 
Oklahoma, soon convinced themselves that the university needed a new bead. They 
regarded President Boyd, whether justly or unjustly, as not only a repuUican, 
but as closely associated with the republican machine. He did not have their confi- 
dence; they knew little of his service; and their genera] judgment was that the in- 
stitution needed a new head. Had the board of regents, finding themselves in this 
&ame of mind, fimnkly stated their position, looked over the countiy, found a man 
of acknowledged educational standing and of tried executi ve ability, and brought him 
to the head of the institution, there would have been little criticism of their action. 
In fact, they considered this solution of the matter, but the sum which this young 
and ric^ state I4)pr(^ate8 for the payment of the president's salary is too small to 
tempt any man from an office of responsibility where his abilities have already been 
demonstrated. Hie board thereupon called to the presidency a man of their own ac- 
quaintance, a Presbyterian minister of the Indian Territory, who had been connected 
with a modest educational effort in Muscogee, Mr, Arthur Grant Evans. Mr. Evans 
is not a university man and hashad no touchwithimiversity matters or the university 
system of education in the United States. On the other hand, he has not been an 
active participant in politics. That Governor Haskell took a leading part in the re< 
mova] of President Boyd and in the appointment of Mr. Evans is evident. On the 
other hand, there is nothing to show that he attempted to overawe the board : demo- 
crats and republicans agreed in the final action. 

The board, however, did not stop with the removal of the president. Without 
wfuting to give the new executive officer any voice in the decision of these matters, 
it proceeded to investigate through a committee the professors of the university and 
dismissed a number, amongst them some of the best men in the institution. In taking 
this action the boatd undoubtedly allowed itself to be carried away by the scandal 
and gosnp of a small university town. The charges against these men varied all the way 
from petty complaints about dancing and smoking to remote scandal afi'ecting their 
&milies and their characters. The board of regents gave ear unfortunately to every 
citizen of Norman or of the state who desired to unfold a tale of scandal or of com- 
plaint. IWt of these accusations had been stirred up by a rival who desired the pre- 
sidency ; part had come from the scandal which grows naturally in a small town; part 
was the outcome of the universal readiness to suspect, and part undoubtedly was due 
to unwise acts of these teachers themselves, lie re^nts put entirely too much weight 
on such evidence. They decided that the university was morally in a bad way and 
they were called on to "clean it up." They were the victims of their suspicions. 

It is clear that the regents had no conception of the blow which they were deal- 
ing to the institution they had been appointed to govern. Apparently they expected 
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that a president and a number of profesBon could be dinnused, and the institution 
would go about its work, very much as the work of a shop would continue after 
the foreman and some of his assistants had been sent off. The attitude of the col- 
l^e professor to his work is not always understood. He performs service out of all 
proportion to the pay he receives. In order that that service may be given in full 
measure, he must have security of position and freedom from sectarian or pohtical 
restriction. The action of the r^^ta in dismissing arbitrarily a number of profes- 
sors wrought a complete change in the atmosphere of the Oklahoma university. 
Some of the men who remained scurried about to invoke sudi political wd as they 
could to retain their places ; others looked about for a new 6eld of work ; all who re< 
mained in the institution hved in the dread of the arbitraiy and uncertain removal 
which they saw impending. The morale of the place was sluittered. Those who were 
sent away were in many respects more fortunate than those who remained, for no 
man can live under such conditions and do his work ia the right way. The gentle- 
men who brought about this state of affairs unquestionably intended to do the insti- 
tution a service, not to strike it a blow ; but it did not seem to have occurred to them 
that the university could be cleaned up, if that were necessary, without doing it with 
a dub. 

These gentlemen were entirely ignorant of university administration. Having dis- 
missed the president, they no longer had any expert advice. If the situation woe not 
so pathetic, if it had not involved such cruel hardship, there would be something 
amusing in the picture of this group of busy business men gravely sitting down to 
chooee professors of psychology and education. £ven in the ample provisions of the 
constitution of Oklahoma there is unfortunately nothing to restrain a group of such 
wdl-meaning gentlenum from doing the foolish thing when they undertake to ad- 
minister a matter of which they know nothing. 

The fundamental error which the board made was in confusing government with 
administration. They were appointed to govern the University of Oklahoma, a task 
for which they were entirely competent. Instead of governing it, they undertook to 
administer it, a task for whidi they were absolutely unfit. The question of choosing 
professors for the specific work of various departments of learning is one whidi ought 
to be oonunitted to an expert executive. It is for such work that a board of regents 
appoints a president. When this boavd of regents took into its hands the work of the 
executive, they entered upon a path sure to lead to difficulties, to mistakes, and to 
injustice. 

The action of the board of regents seems, therefore, to me to have been an unwise 
act performed by a group of well-meaning, busy men who were misled in the main by 
three influences: first, the prejudices of the political r^me whidi they had shared; 
second, the erroneous weight given to the scandal and gossip of a small town; and 
third, thdr own lack of judgment in attempting to administer the institution in- 
stead of governing it. 
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The charge that the board of regents systematically undertook to appoint men in 
accordance with political and denominational lines seems to me ill founded. Demo- 
crats and republicans were dismissed, and democrats and republicans joined in that 
action. The politics involved were persona), not party politics, that widespread variety 
which prompts men to appoint their own friends to office unless held in check by 
better civic ideals. 

The cbaif;e of denominational self-seeking arose in the main from two drcumstances. 
One was the candidacy of a man who had stumped the state in support of Governor 
Haskell and who demanded the presidency of the state univosity in return. He de- 
pended for his influence in large measure on the denominational body which he as- 
sumed to represent. The man was clearly unfit, and Governor Haskell and the board 
of r^ents were entirely right in declining to appoint him, not only to the presidency, 
but to any other position. It is a matter of regret that many good men of his own 
denomination m^ed hu i^pointment, notwithstanding the man*s evident unfitness. 

The other drcumstance was the publtcatioo of a personal letter written by a young 
minister in Norman to a member of the board. It was a foolish letter, advising the 
dismissal of a number of professors on the ground of immorality, as shown by dan- 
cing and card-playing, and urging the appointment of as many professors as possible 
who were members of his own churdL There is no particular evidence that this letter 
bad any special influence on the board, but it is inmaoy waysoneoftbemostdiscour- 
aging incidents connected with this unfortunate matter, not so much from the stand- 
point of the regents or of the univ^^ty as from the standpoint of a great religious 
organization. That a man so lacking in true religious spirit, so wanting in the quali- 
ties of religious leadership, so unfit to stand before a group of university students 
as a leader, should be sent by an organized Christian body to be pastor in a univer- 
nty town is a misfortune, alike to religion and to education. The responsibility rests 
not only upon the unfortunate young man who wrote the letter, but upon the shoul- 
ders of those who commissionecl him. The preparation of this man for the ministry 
was not such as would have justified his appointment to such a place, and the or- 
ganization which commisrions such men deals heavy blows at the cause of true reli- 
gion. Churches even more than collies suffer from low standards of admission. 

The intoicst which the student of education has in this whole transaction lies, not 
so much in the determination of the rights and wrongs of the affair itself, as in its 
effect upon the larger interests of education and of religion, and in ascertaining how 
the mistakes which have been made may be turned to the better guidance of univer- 
sity trustees in the future. Hie value of any study of the inrident lies not in looking 
to the past, but in looking to the future. 

Hus aflair, unfcn-tunate as it is, carries with it, as it seems to me, important lea- 
sons: first, for the state of Oklahoma and its university; second, in the government 
of all universities ; and third, it emphansea afresh a lesson concerning the method of 
administration of the country itself which we need greatly to lay to heart. 
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So far aa Oklahoma and its imiTenity are concerned, Ute monl aeems clear. 
A well-raeaning board appointed to govern and cherub the univosity has struck 
it a blow from which it will take years to recover. It is the duty of this board now 
to make dear to the people of their own state that they are the governors, not the 
^ecutive offices, of the institution; that they stand back of tbeir president with their 
advice, their counsel, their assistance, and that he is to be the executive oiBcer; that, 
further, the professors of their institution are to enjoy the security and the freedom 
which alone can make a true university or a true college possible. Most of the state 
universities have had to go through the fire of political and denominational parti- 
sanship before they reached that stage of growth in which freedom of speech and 
security of place were guaranteed to their teachers. Before this can be done, the 
people of the whole state must be educated to the idea of intellectual freedom as the 
only atmosphere in which truth grows. The r^^ts of the University of Oklahoma 
have now the opportunity to contribute to this ideal in their own state. Meantime, it 
is clearly the duty of every friend of education in Oklahoma to stand squarely behind 
the new president in his work, just so long as that work looks toward educational sin- 
cerity, toward intellectual freedom, towud security from political or arbitrary con- 
ditions. The University of Oklahoma has suddenly acquired an unenviable name 
among educational institutions which can only be made ri^t by a government and 
an administratiiHi so clearly free of partisanship, so high-minded, so sympathetic to 
Bcbolarsbip, so careful of the rights of its teachers, that the dignity and security of 
the scholat's life may be fully xeeogsdsei. The regents of the Oklahoma univenity 
have it in their powa to render a signal service to education and to their state. Just 
north of Norman is Oklahoma City, a centre of population and transportation, the 
obviously fit site for their state university. If the governing board of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma vriU address themselves seriously and energetically to the problem 
of the removal of the university and its housing in suitable quarters in the outskirts 
of Oklahoma City on a plan commensurate with the resources of this great new state, 
they will confer lasting honor on themselves and earn the gratitude of generations 
yet unborn. It goes without saying that in carrying out sudi a movement any ar- 
rangement made with the town of Norman should be acrupulouiJy satisfied. The 
present moment is an opportune one for the consideration of this matter inasmuch 
as the main building of the univendty was recently burned and the two buildings 
now in use are of very little value. Such a movement is worthy of a great and pro- 
gressive state. 

Further, the outcome of this matter suggests a new conception of the close ties 
which bind together all institutions of the higher learning. No univer^ty in this 
day lives to itself^ any more than a state or a community can live to itself. The in- 
dignity ofiered the teadting profession in the University of Oklahoma was felt in 
evoy university in every state. It was a blow at academic integrity. The question 
irttether tiie men dismissed were abler men than those a[^inted is perhaps an idle 
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one to discuss. It is dear that some of those who were dismissed were able and suo 
cessful teachers, and that some of those who were chosen did not have the qualifica- 
tions whidi an experienced educational executive would have asked. 'Hie essential 
wrong was that men were being dismissed and ^pointed b; a body wholly unfitted 
to pass on the academic qualifications of university professors. To prove sudi fit- 
ness Bomething more is needed than an academic d^ree. The ability to select fit 
teachers is the highest quality of the trained college executive 

Finally, one cannot forget that this afiair is an incident in that national con- 
fusion of government with administration from which our nation's business suflfers. 
Two ovenbadowing questions have confronted us in recent years. One is the frank 
recognition of the principles of morality and justice as the policy of government; 
the other is practical and efficient administration of the government's business, not 
in the departments at Washington alone, but in Oklahoma and Colorado and Alaska 
and throughout our wide domain. 

In our political organization as originally constituted the distinction between 
government and administration was clearly rect^ized. The government was in the 
hands of the chosen representatives of the people, who thereby, according to the 
thetny of the republic, themselves governed. He administration, on the other hand, 
with the «u»ption of a few great administrative offices which must of necessity share 
with the people's refvesentatives in governing, was to be carried on by competent 
men skilled in their respective lines of service. Fitness was the only requisite; the 
positions these men hold — assisting in the collection of the revenue, the survey of the 
coast, the apportionment of public lands — have no political significance; they are 
purely administrative. It is only to the government, that is, to the chosen represen- 
tatives of the people assembled in congress and the l^slatures, and to a few great 
officers of state, that the duty falls to formulate the laws and to lay down the lines 
of policy upon which the administration is to be carried on. 

Iliese distinctions in the United States to-day have become confused and often 
revised. Those elected by the people to govern, namely the l^alators, partiy ab- 
dicate the governing function in order to usurp the purely administrative function 
of managing appointments to office. The technical and routine administration of the 
people's afRdrs, on the other band, which ought to go on undisturbed by the great 
quotion of public policy which the people and their representatives are deciding, is 
entangled in the governing function through the importance to a mere administra- 
tive official of being on the winning side govemmentally. The ntuation as origi- 
nally intended is thus almost directiy reversed. The most singular efiect of this par- 
tial intercliange of functions has been the change in the status of the presidency and 
the cabinet. These great offices were primarily intended to supervise the general ad- 
ministrative organization and also to cofiperate with the legislative portion of the 
government in framing governmental policies. The president now almost never ex- 
ercises his supervisory administrative function. Such a thing as sitting down with his 
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cabinet to the study of the adminiatratiTe betterment of a great d^Mitment is un- 
known. More and more the president has tended to become the political rather than 
the administrative head of the nation. lliiB may be a fortunate tend^icy, but one of 
its accompanying features is not merely unwise, but grotesque, for at the same time 
that the presidency has given up the supervjedon of admiuistratioo on a large scale, it 
has had forced upon it an overwhelming load of the pettiest kind of administration, 
— the reward of a local politician with the poet office at Fort Smith, and the curb- 
ing of a disgruntled tadion by the removal of the collector of customs at Sitka. The 
president as this kind of administratiTe officer is circumstanced very much as the pre- 
sident of the Canadian Pacific Railroad would be, if he sat down in Montreal day by 
day and appointed the section men out in Vancouver. The president's coadjutors are 
involved in the same tendency as he. The appointment of a clerk idiidi is urged by 
an influential senator looms larger in the horizon of the secretaiy of the interior than 
the efficiency of the land office at Glenwood Springs, Colorado ; and yet on the latter 
hang the interests and the happiness of many American families. 

The situation is due to no one party. It is the outcome of certain tendencies and 
practices during the last eight decades. More than one president have sought in vain 
to stem this tide. There is only one way out, and that is to go back to the fundamen- 
tal distinction between government and administration, and see to it that those who 
govern attend to the work of government and those who are to administer to admin- 
istration. Our system of politics necessitates that government shall be party govern- 
ment, but the introduction of party into administration is no part of that system. 
In time, the inefficiency and rapidly growing cost of administraUon interwoven vrith 
party politics will cause one of the parties to make the severance of this unprofitable 
alliance a campaign issue. Some day we shall elect a president on the practical issue, 
effective administration as divorced from party govenunent. 
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PROGRESS TOWARD UNITY IN COLLEGE REQUIREMENTS 
FOR ADMISSION 
Thx matter of securing unifonn requirements for admissiott to coll^^ and the uni- 
form administration of these requirements have continued to occupy a large share of 
the work of the Foundation, Conferences with collie entrance boards and with other 
bodies have been held throughout the year in the interest of the practical solution of 
these questions. 

The year has been one of marked progress in the direction of reasonable and oui- 
form standards. Not only has much thoughtiul attention been given to the subject 
by college administrators, but higher and more flexiUe staodatds have been widdy 
put into practice. The time has now come, I beliere, when the efforts which have 
been made independently in various parts of the country may be crystallized into one 
standard which shall be national in scope. Educationally we have passed through an 
experimental epoch out of which we should seek principles and condurions whidi 
shall be practicable and national. The following tables give a list <^ changes in en- 
trance requirements made during the year, which in itself indicates the movement 
toward such condusions. 

INSTITUTION 
NoKTH Atlantic Division 
Univo^ty of Maine, Orono 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine 

Middleburv O^^^ Middlebury, Vermont 

Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, New York 1S.5 
darkson School of Technology, Potsdam, New York 18.2 
Alfred University, Alfred, New York 
Pennsylvania State College,StateColl^;e,PeniisylvaDia 

South Atlantic Division 
Delaware College, Newark, Delaware 
St. John's Collie, Annapolis, Maryland 
Randolph-Macon Collie, A^iland, Virginia 
Roanoke Collie, Salem, Virginia 
University of Vir^nia, Charlottesville 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Virginia 
West Viiginia University, Mormntown 
Univereity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
Trinity dolle^ Durham, North Carolina 
University of South Carolina, Columbia 
Converse Collen, Spartanburg, South Carolina 
Univenity of Geowia, Athens 
Rollins CJollege, Winter Park, Florida 

* Latin SdcotlAe Coarae. tlo IMS, 14.9 nnltt. 
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INSTITUTION 
South Cchtbal Division 

State Univeni^ of Kentucky, Lexington 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
University of Alabama, University 
University of Texas, Austin 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville 
Hendiix College, Conway, Arkansas 

NoBTH Centbal Divuioh 
Denison Univeraty, Granville, Ohio 
Findlay College, Findlay, Ohio 
Hiram Colle^ Hiram, Ohio 
KenyoQ Collie, Gambier, Ohio 
Hanover Collie, Hanover, Indiana 
Illinois Woman's Collie, Jacksonville, Illinois 
Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, DliDois 
Rockford Collie, Rockford, Ulinoia 
Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois 
Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa 
lova Coll^^ Grinnell, Iowa 
Drury Collese, Springfield, Missouri 
Dakota WeSeyan Univenitj, Mitchell, South Dakota 13 
Univernty of North Dakota, Grand Foriia 

Wbsteen Division 
Montana College of A. and M. A., Bozeman 
New Mexico College of A. and M. A., MesiUa Park 
Whitworth Collie, Tacoma, Washington 
Willamette University, Salem, Oregon 
McMinnviUe CoU^e, McMinnviUe, Oregon 
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In the forgoing table are the names of fifty-six institutions, and their geographic 
cal distribution indicates the widespread tendency toward uniformity. In a number 
of instances these changes were small ones and did not involve any readjustment 
of the relations between the coU^e and the high schools. On the other hand, the 
advance in requirements sometimes amounted to as much as a full additional year 
of work in a scondary school, as at St. John's College and Washington and Lee 
University. The following institutions raised their requirement by making the course 
in thdr preparatiHy departments one of four years instead of one of three years: 
Beloit College, Cornell Collie, Dakota Wesleyan Univendty, Deniaon University, 
Drury Collie, Findlay College, Hanover Cdl^;e, Hendrix Collie, Hiram CoU^e, 
niinois Woman's College, Iowa College, Whitworth Collie, and Willamette Uni- 
versity. 

During the year the Foundation has correqwnded with more than five hundred 
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coll^^ on the subject of entisnce requirements, and from Has correspondence it 
seems that the record for the coming year will easily duplicate the progress of the 
year just closed. In localities where the increase has been most marked — as, for ex- 
ample, in Virginia — the change radically ai^cts the high school system. The school- 
men, however, have been glad to cooperate to the fullest extent. An advance in col- 
lege standards means an advance in the standards of the high schools ; it means a 
more clearly marked field for secondary education and an opportunity for more effi- 
cient work. 

A brief surrey of the development of our educational system during the last thirty 
yeais brings out the fact that the preparatory schools have been active in following 
any movement toward a foir and uniform standard. These schools have felt sharply 
the difficulties and the annoyance of an ill-defined field of work. With the widening 
of the curricula of the collies and the rapid growth of collies in number, each an 
independent unit in our educational extern, there came into existence almost as 
many varieties of requirements for admission as there were institutions to make the 
requirements. The masters of preparatory schools were at mudi unnecessary expense 
in preparing boys for college. A candidate for admission to Princeton in 1870, for ex- 
ample, must be able to read Sallust, while a candidate for admission to Harvard did 
not need Sallust, but did need a knowledge of ancient Greek and Roman history 
not required at Princeton. Small classes, special coaching, and consequent superfi- 
ciality were the result. There was no real basis for secondary schools as such, ot for 
coU^e courses ; there was confusion ; plane geometry, history, and elementary science 
were high schotd studies as well as collie studies. The period in which I^tin, Greek, 
and arithmetic would admit a boy into any college had gone by, and a new adjust- 
ment consequent on the many additions to the old-&shioned standard had not come. 

The history of our educational development is notable, too, for the isolated eSbrts 
which have made for uniformity. Various small groups of coll^;e men and high school 
teachers have united for the betterment of local conditions; actual [wogreas toward 
uniformity from a national point of view is of recent date. 

The first notable effort toward a uniform standard in collie requirements grew 
out of a confeuice of New E^nglaod colleges held at Trinity College, in December, 
1879. At the conference a comparison was made of coll^ catalogues and of col- 
It^ examination papers. President Eliot describes the finding in his Report for 
1886-7, page 5: '*Some collies demanded no English at enhance; others required 
the candidate to write a short composition, but gave no hint as to what the subject 
might be; others called for a knowledge of formal grammar and nothing else; others 
for both grammar and composition. Some of the examination papers asked ques- 
tions which could not be fully answered without a minute knowledge of prescribed 
texts, or of difficult points in grammar; others asked questions suited to the capa- 
city of grammar school, or even primary school, pupils." 

This conference led to the adoption by the New England collies, with the ex- 
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eeption of Yale, of a uniform Tequirement in EngllBh. The English requirements 
which were then in force at Harvard were accepted. In the next three years a similar 
uniformity in stated requirements for the daasics and for mathematics was accom- 
plished for New England. 

The fair degree of uniformity thus put into practice stimulated the formation of 
permanent organizations of secondary schools and colleges. At the meeting of the 
Massachusetts Classical and High School Teachers' Association in 1884, the secre- 
tary of the association was requested by vote to propose to the heads of the New 
England ooll^^ a conference with preparatory school teachers. Out of this effort 
grew the first organization of the kind, the New England Association of Collies 
and Preparatory Schools. The object of the association was stated to "be the ad- 
vancement of the cause of liberal education by the promotion of interests common 
to colleges and preparatory schoob." The membership of the association was open 
to all colleges and prepatatory schools within the territory, irrespective of educa- 
tional standard or number of courses. Seventy-three colleges and preparatory schools 
were enrolled as members, the collies being: 



AmbcTst Cdl^e 



Brown UniTeralty 
BostoD UDivenity 
ColbfCcdlcge 
Dartmooth Colk^ 
BatetCoUege 
Hsrrard UniTcrsity 
Middlebnrr Collqre 



Amherst. Hus. 
Bmuawick, He. 
Providence, R.I. 
Boston, H«H. 
Waterrllle, Maine 
HwKfver, N. H. 
LewistoD, Maine 
Cambridge, Man. 
Hiddkbury, Vt 



Smltli College 
TiiidtT College 
Tufts Odkge 
Wdleslef College 
Wesle7«n Universltf 
Willlama College 
UmTeisitT of Vermont 
Yale Univenlty 



Northampton. Mass. 
Hartford, Connecticnt 
Tofts College. Maw. 
Wellesley. Mass. 
Mlddletown, Conn. 
WiUiamstown, Hass. 
Burbngton, Vermont 
New Haven, Conn. 



In 1887 representatives of fifteen colleges in the state of Pennsylvania met at 
Franklin and Marshall College and formed themselves into an association to be called 
the College Association of Pennsylvania. The next year the scope <^ the association 
was extended and the name changed to the Association of Collies and I^ieporatory 
Schools in the Middle States and Maryland. The object, among other things, has 
been from the first "to consider the quaUfication for candidates for admission to the 
collies and the methods of admission." Anycolle^ normal school, or other school 
preparing students for college may be received into membership. The collies now 
enrolled as members are : 

AdelpU Cdtege Brooklyn, New York Canlshu CoU^e Buffalo, New Ymk 

Albright Cdlege Myentown, P*. Colgate Unlvetstty Hamilttm, New York 

Alft«d Univerrfty Alfred, New YoA CoU^re of the CHy of 

Allegheny College Meadville, Pa. New York New York, New York 

BaKimoie Polytechnic CoU^e of St Fiands 

Invtitnte Bahimore. Maryland Xavier New Yorit. New Yoik 

Beaver Cdkge Beaver. Pennsylvania Columbia Univerrity New York, New York 

BlaiTSville Ccdkge Blairaville, Pa. Cornell University Ithaca, New York 

Bryn Mawr College Bryn Mawr, Pa. Delaware College Newark, Delaware 

Bncknell Unlret^ty Lewisbnrg, Pa. Dickinson College Carlisle, Peniuylvania 
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FrankUn and Bfanball 

CMeee 
GallBiidet Collie 
George WMfaingtoD Unl- 

GcofgetowD Univenllj' 
HamiHoa Cdkge 
HMototdCMege 
HolMrt CoU(s«! 
Howard UniTcrri^ 
Johua Ho)Aiiu UdItct- 

<tty 
KeeHarCoUegv 
lA&yette College 
Lcbl^ UniTcrdtr 
Lebuon VaUey CoU^e 
HanliattAi) College 
Mnblenbe^ Odcge 
New York Univerdty 
PamiylTauIa State Col- 

kge 
Mnceton Unlveret^ 
Bntget* College 
StJdui'aCi^egc 



Lancaater, Fa. 
Waahington, D.C 

Washington, D. C. 
Washington, D. C 
Cliaton, New Yoric 
HaTerftml, I^ 
Genera, New Yoik 
Washington, D.C. 

Bahiniore, Har^and 
Hagcrstown, Md. 
Eaaton, Pennsylvania 
Sooth Bethlehem, Pa. 
AnnvUle, Pa. 
New Yo^ New ToA 
AllentffWD, Pa- 
New Yo^ New YoA 

State Orflege, Pa. 
Frinoeton, New Jeraejr 
NewBninswk:k,N.J. 
Anw^iolis, HarjUmd 



St Lawrence UniTerdfy 
St Stephen's CoUege 
Swattfamore CoUege 
Syracose UniTcni^ 
Union Unireid^ 
UnlTerdty of PeiuiS7lT»' 

nla 
Univeirify of Pl tUbuigh 



Unive 

UnlTcrtltr of the State of 

NewYoA 
Uislmu Cdkge 
VauarOdlege 
Washington CoUege 
Washington and Jefienra 

Cdlege 
Wayncibiirg Cfdlege 
WeUsCoU^e 
Western Maiyland Col- 
lege 
Wilson Conege 
Woman's CoU^e of Bat- 
Woman's Cdkge 



Canton. New Yotk 
Annandale. New York 
SwaitbmoTC Pa. 
S jracnse. New York 
Sdkenectadr, N.Y. 

Phikdelphia, Pa. 
Pittsbntgh, Fa. 
BodMster. New Teric 

Albany. New Ymk 
CoUegeville, Pa. 
Pongfakeepne. N.T. 
Cbeatertown, Hd. 

Washington, Pa. 
Waynesbrng, Pa. 
Anrara, New Yotk 

Westminster. Hd. 
Chamtjenburg, Pa. 

Baltimore, Haryiand 
Prederidc Maryland 



Tbe Association of Collies and Preparatory Schools of the Southern States was 
otganized in the autumn of 1896 at Atlanta, Georgia, at a meeting of delegates 
from a number of southern colleges and universities. The purpose of the meeting as 
stated was, first, to tnganize southern schools and collies for cooperation and mu- 
tual benefit; second, to elevate the standard of scholarship and to effect uniformity 
of entrance requirements; and, third, to develop preparatory schools and cut off this 
work &om the collies. 

This association has taken definite steps toward promoting uniform standards of 
entrance, and regulations touching upon the amount of work to be required and the 
administratioQ of these requirements are made conditions for membership in tbe as- 
sociation. At the last meeting of the association held at Birmingham, Alabama, in 
November, 1907, the executive committee jn'esented amended by-laws which are to 
be considered for adoption by tbe association at its next meeting. These by-laws 
are as follows: 

1. No college belonging to this assodation shall maintain a preparatory school 
as part of its collie organization. In case such school is maintained under the 
college charter, it must De kept rigidly distinct in students, faculty, and disci- 
pline. 

3. Every college belonging to the association shall seek to promote the devel- 
opment of high schools in every way, and to this end shall admit no students 
except those who have completed a reputable hi^ school course. In measuring 
the amount of work done oy such students, the association accepts the valu- 
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atioD indicated in the fint annual report of the Cam^e Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, published in 1906. 

8. Candidates seeking full admisBion to college for any degree course in the lit- 
eraiT department must offer fourteen units of work. Irregular students may be 
admitted to partial standing by offering ten units of work. Students may be ad- 
mitted dther on certificate or on written examination, but they must in all cases 
comfdy with the above requirements as to the amount of work offered. Condi- 
tions may not he bo construed as to excuse student* from ofierine at least ten 
units of [Hvparatory work, l^e association strongly recommends that all candi- 
dates be required to offer English and mathematics, and that all candidates for 
fiill admission or for any d^ree courses be required to offer the necessary prepa- 
ration in two languages besicKs English. Irranuar students may become reguW, 
that is, may secure fiiU admission to college in two ways ; (a) By passing off the 
necessary number of units in subjects prescribed (or sidmission as the result of 

Erivate study or in class; (b) by doing other work offered in coU^^ which shall 
e counted as the fulfilment of entrance requirements. In such cases two hours 
of class work for one collie year shall he counted as equivalent to one en- 
trance unit; but college wont thus offered for admission must not be counted 
toward a de^;ree. 

4. Special students may be admitted to collie without the usual form of ex- 
amination under the following conditions: (a) They must be of mature age (not 
less than twenty years is suggested); (i) they must not be admitted to classes 
for which entrance examinatioas are required unless they pass such examina- 
tions; (c) they must give proof of adequate preparation for the course sought; 
(d) th^ names must be separately printed m the catalogue. 
6, No preparatory school that confers d^rees shall be ehgible to membership 
in this assticiation. Any school seeking membership must have a curriculum of 
study amply sufiicieDt to meet the fullest requirements of the association for 
admission to collie and must have students regularly finishing sudi course of 
study each year. 

'Hw roll of members of the aasodation includes nineteen colleges and univraaties, 
and thirty schools. The coUeges are : 

Univertity of North Cuo- 

Una ChspelHill.N.a 

UolveTrity of the South Sewance, Tennessee 
Univerdtf of Tenneswe KooxviUe, Tennessee 
Uoiverd^ of TexM Austin, Texas 

Uolvori^ of Virginis OMriotteavUle, V>. 
Vanderbilt Unlvei^ty Nashville, Teon. 
WadiingtoD and LeeUni- 

renAty Lodngton, ^^gtuta 

West Virginia Univenitr Hoigaatown, W.Va. 
Woman's College of Balti- 
more Baltimore, Hatyland 

The N(Hth Central Association of Coll^i;es and Secondary Schools was organized 
in 189S for the purpose of estaUishing closer rdations between the ooll^^ and seo- 



Agnea Scott College Decatnr, Georgia 

Centnl Univetsit)' Danville, Kentnckj 

Odlcge of Cbaifesttm OwTlestoo, N.C 
Randolpb-Hacon CoU^e Ashland, VlrginU 
Bandolpb-Hacon Woman's 

CoU^e Lynchburg, ^^^i]da 

Trini^ College Durham, N. C. 

Tulaoe Univeisitf New Orleana, La. 

Univerrttr of Alabama University. Alabama 
Univerflily of Hii^silppi Oxford, HUa. 
University of Hinoori Cotnmbla, Miasotari 
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ondaiy schools of the North Central States. The memberabip of the association com- 
prises, first, colleges, universities, and secondary schools; second, individuals identi- 
fied with educational work within the limits of the association. No college or imiversity 
is eligible for membership whose requirements for admission represent less than fifteen 
units of secondaiy work, nor which confers the d^ree of doctor of philosophy or doc- 
tor of science except after a period of three years of graduate study, not less than 
two of which must be yean of resident study, at least one year of resident study to 
be spent at the institution conferring the degree. 
The following colleges and univenitiee are members of the association: 

Ohio 
Denison University, Gnnvilte Ohio State VaiietMy, Colnmbui 

Hiand University, Oxford Ohio WesleTan University, Delaware 

Obo'liD CnUege, Oberlin University of Cindmiati, Oiidniuti 

Western Beserve University, Qevduid 

Michigan 
Albion College, Albinti Univertity of Midiigui, Ann Arbn 

Indiama 
Indiana University, Bloomington Wabash College, Crawfordsville 

Illinois 
Knox College, Galesbnrg Nortliweatem Univei^ty, EvanstOD 

Lake Forest University, Lake Forest University of Chicago, Chicago 

University of Illint^ Urbana 

Wisconsin 
Beloit College, Bek>it HUvaukee-Downer Cdk^ Milwonkee 

Lawrence University, ApplettMi Ripon Cotl^;^ Ripon 

University of Wisconsin, Hadison 

Iowa 
Comdl College, Mount Vernon Iowa Ct^egc, Grlnnell 

State University of Iowa, Iowa City Drake University, Des Mdnea 

MlSSODRI 
Dniry Collie. Springfield University of Missouri, Colamfaia 

Missonn Valley College, Marshall Washington University, St Looia 

Parle College, FwkTille Westminster CoU^e, Fulton 

Nebraska 
University of Nebruka, Lincoln 

Kansas 

University of Kansas, Lawrence 

Colorado 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs University of Colorado, Bonlder 

Oklahoma 

State University of Oklahoma, Norman 
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The Rssociations just described hare been the important organizations of a local 
nature whose chief object has been promotioD of better understanding and cooperation 
between secondaiy schools and colleges. In addition to tliese organizations, there are 
a number of state college associations which exist primarily to safeguard the stand- 
ards of higher education. These associations are organized with definite by-laws for 
manberahip which are designed to exclude all colleges and universities which do not 
meet specific regulations in regard to requirements for admission and requirements 
for graduation. Tbey are in reality protective associations against sham collies. 
lliUB, President Benton in explaining the work of the Ohio College Association 
writes: "We have no legislative protection for our baccalaureate degrees and it has 
been necessary for us to join together in some such defensive organization as this. 
We admit no coUege to this association that does not conform to the rules concern- 
ing entrance requirements that we impose. . . . No coUege is admitted to our asso- 
ciation until the application has been on the table for a year following the meeting 
of the association at which it was filed, and before it is admitted it is subjected to 
a thorough inspection by our executive committee." 

Of these state associations, the one in Ohio has been most active. The constitution 
provides that members of the association must require at least thirteen units of aca- 
demic work for admission to the freshman class; and the minimum requirements for 
a decree as stated are " four years* work of fifteen recitations per week," There are 
in the state of Ohio fifty-two coll^^ and univenities granting college degrees. Of 
these the following twenty-two are members of the Ohio Collie Association : 

Oberlin CoUege Oberlln 

Ohio St«te UDiTcnltj Columbus 
Ohio Weslefui Univei^ 

«i^ Delaware 
Otterbein Uiiiver8it]r Westerrille 
Ohio University Athens 
Universitj of Cincinnati Cincinnati 
Uolversltr of Wooster WooBter 
Western College for Wo- 
men Oxford 
Western Reserve Uuiver- 

sitf Cleveland 

Wittenburg College Springfield 



The Missouri College Union is an organization whose object is the discussion of 
subjects of common interest; it aims to exclude from its membership all colleges of 
the state which have not the facilities for doing creditable coll^;e work. Tbs insti- 
tutions forming the union are : 



Anlioch CoU^e 


Yellow Springs 


Bnchtel CoOtge 


Almm 


Baldwin College 


Berea 


Oeveland Colkge far 




Women 


Cleveland 


Denison Unlvereitj' 


Granville 


Hnddbeig University 


Tiffin 


Hiram Ccdlege 


Hiram 


KenftMi College 


Gambler 


Lalce Erie CoU^e tot 




Women 


Painesville 


ML Union College 


Alliance 


HiMDi Univewity 


Oxford 


Marietta CoUq^ 


MarietU 



Central CoUege 


Payette 


Park College 


ParkviUe 


Dnrj CoUtge 


Springfield 


St. Louis Univerwty 


St. Louis 


MiMourl Valley CoUege 


Marshall 


School of Mtaes 


RoUa 
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Unif enttj of Hluoori Colnml:^ i Weatmiiuter Collie Fulton 

WuhiDgton UniTcraltr St LouU | WUllun Jewdl College Ubatj 

A similar organization, the Association of the Colleges of South Carolina, was 
formed in 1899 by the "bonajide male collies" of that state. The association was 
reoifianized last year in order to include the secondaiy schools of the state and thus 
to bring about more intelligent cooperation between the coU^iea and the schools. 
The meetings of the association have been largely devoted to discussions concerning 
admission requirements and methods of teaching. Over fifty high schools are en- 
rolled as members, and the following colleges: 



Clemsou Agrimltnnl Col' 

]rgt Clenuon College 

College of Charieston Charievton 
EnklDe College Due West 

Fumun UniTcreity GteeoTille 

Mewbeny College Newbcnf 



FresbyterUii College of 
South CuoHna CliDton 

South CuoHiia HllitaiT 
Acwlemf Cbarieston 

Uoivenlty of South Cuo- 
Uiu Colombia 

Woffind CoU^e Spartanbmg 



In the state of Iowa there exists an exceptiraial plan for the r^ulation of colle- 
giate instruction which may be compared with the Univenity of the State of New 
York. The general assembly created a board of educational examiooB, composed 
of the state superintendent of instruction, the president of the state university, the 
president of the state normal school, and two men appointed by the governor. This 
board under the power vested in it has grouped the ooll^^ of the state into three 
classes. A system of "points" is defined and the colleges are divided according to 
the number of points that they are able to meet. These points and the method of 
grouping the collies were adopted by the board last year. An institution to be re- 
cognized as a college of liberal arts must provide a sufficient number of class hours 
of collie grade, to ofier opportunity for freshman, sophomore, junior, and senior 
years* work, making a total minimum of sixty hours for any one semester. I^bcttatory 
hours are to be reckoned as not less than two for one recitation hour. 

The points and the method of grouping the colleges are as (bUows : 

1. The number of class hours for the heads of departments and students shall 
not exceed twenty a week. 

S. A faculty properly qualified shall consist of graduates of coll^^ who have 
pursued graduate work equivalent at least to that required for a master's dc£ie& 
8. Hie libraiT shall consist of at least five thousand volumes, selected with re- 
ference to coUf^ subjects and exclusive of public documents. 

4. The laborat(»T equipment shall be worth not less than $5000 and so distrib- 
uted as to estwlish at least an efficient chemical, physical, botanical, and 
zoological laboratory. 

5. Tlie means of su^ort is defined as reouiring a permanent endowment of 
not less than 9200,(nO or a fixed assured income equivalent to the interest 
derived from at least S200,000. 
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6. The averaee salary of heads of departmeDts, exclusive of the salary of the 
presideDt, shall be at least $1000. 

7. The coUc^ must maintain at least seven separate departments or chairs, and 
in case the pedagogical work of the institution is to be accepted witbout ex- 
amination the collie must maintain at least eight chairs, one of which shall 
be devoted exdusivSy to education or at most to philosophv, including psycho- 
logy and education. The heads of these departments should be devoted to col- 
lie work. 

8. The graduates must show the completion of a four-year secondary course and 
a four-year coU^ course above the usual eight grades of common schools, and 
the standing and character of the institution and the nature of its equipment 
and work must be such as to entitle its graduates to admission to the gradu- 
ate ooll^^ of the State University of Iowa. 

The coll^ies are classed into three groups as foUows: 
1. Colleges fully meeting the eight points ctmstitute Group A. 
ft. Colleges fully meeting either five, ax, m seven of the eight points consti- 
tute Group B. 

8. Collies fiiUy meeting either three or four of the eight points constitute 
Group C. 

The classification is as foUows: 

Gbovt A 

Coe Colkge, Cedu Rapids Iowa Wtaleya Vniraatf, Hount Plesaant 

Cornell Gillege, Momit Veraoti Homingalde CoU^e, Sioux Ci^ 

Drake Univerrity, Des M<rfaea Paraoiu Collie. FaJifidd 

Higfakod Pttk CoU^c Des Holnes Simpaon CtJl^e, lodlaDola 

Iowa Collide, Grlnoell Upper Iowa Universi^, Fajctte 

GaonrB 

Ctatzal Vai^tnUr. Pdia Luther C(dl^e, Deccmh 

Des Hoinea Colks^ Dea H<niiei Peon ColI^c, Oskalooaa 

Leander Qwk College, Tidcdo Tabor College, Tabor 

Leoox Orilege, HopUnton 

GaonrC 
Bnena Vlrta College, Stona Lake St Joae|di'* CoUcec Dnbnqite 

Charka Ci^ CoUege, Chark* Gty 

In the state of New York the degr ee -granting power of colleges and universities 
is under the control of the Regents of the Univerdty of the State of New Yori^ 
lliis board has outlined a system of "counts," and institutions of higher learning in 
tiie state must require for admission seventy counts if they are to grant collie 
d(^;ree8. In other words, by l^iislative power the collies and universities of New 
York are based upon a four-year hi^ school systenL 

In Kansas and in Oinois the state college associatioos difier &om the associations 
named in that they exclude ftv>m their membership their state institutions and that 
they are devoted primarily to the interests of "Christian education." 

All of the college associations just enumerated have exerted an important influ- 
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ence in their respective territories toward uniformitj' and toward nncoity in cdl«^ 
work. Each association has been purely a local oiganization, restricting its member- 
diip on geographical lines; and each has developed with little reference to educa- 
tional conditions outside of its own boundaries. The combined efforts of these move- 
ments, however, have prepared the way for a national adaptation of certain practices 
which they have encouraged or demanded. Such a development, inevitable in view of 
the many local forces at work on the same problems, found its first expression in the 
report of the Committee of Ten which was appointed by the National Educational 
Association in 1892. This committee was s^^inted to formulate plans looking to a 
greater degree of uniformity in admission requirements. The result of its work need 
not be discussed here in detaiL In approaching the problem the committee turned its 
attention to the details of the courses of secondary schools and its report gave a tre- 
mendous impetus toward uniform secondary education. It was the sense of the com- 
mittee that ^e colleges should adapt their requiremrats to the secondsiy schcmls after 
these schools had been put upon a sound educational basis. With uniformity in the 
secondary schools, uniformity in college entrance requirements would follow as a na- 
tural sequence, The methods of adjustment between the colleges and secondary 
schools were left Iot each college or association of collies to solve. 

In 189S the Committee on College Entrance Requirements was ^>pointed by the 
National Educational Assodation to investigate existing entrance conditions and to 
report upon ways and' means of securing uniformity. The final report of this com- 
mittee, which was in preparation for four years, was presented in 1899- The oonclu- 
sioDs rising out of the investigation were set forth in fourteen resolutions. These 
resolutions furnished a feasible means of securing uniformity in requirements as well 
as elasticity in the requirements. The report was the first step, national in character, 
toward bringing the high schools and colleges throughout the country into harmo- 
nious cooperation. 

The practical administration of uniform entrance r^ulations, even after such r^u- 
lations had been adopted, was still to be accomplished, and in a large measure is still 
to be accomplished. Uniformity in theory without uniformity in practice not only 
leaves the problem unsolved, but is one of the chief causes of the separation of our 
educational system into unrelated parts. More than any other one thing it has given 
rise to a lack of confidence in the colleges among high school teachers. Different in- 
terpretations of a uniform requironent may eadi be made with sinceril^, but from 
the point of view of the secondary sdiool the fairness and the sincerity are not always 
evident. The difference in interjvetation is frequently so great that the requirements, 
uniform in theory, axe in practice radically unlike. 

The dedre that the various educational associations should consider their proUons 
national rather than sectional resulted in the formation in 1906 of the National 
Conference Committee on Standards of Coll^;es and Secondary Schools, lliis com- 
mittee is a means by which each association represented in it is k^t in touch with 
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the problrans and pn^ren of the Tarioiu aasodfitions. At the meeting in April, 1908* 
the following Bubjects were presented for conaderation : 

1. ThedefinitioD of the unit for the meamrenient of admission requirements to 

involve two elements, — the number aad length of the weekly periods devoted 

to it in school, and the proportion of the entire school work of the year which 

it comprises. 

S. The terminology of preparatory mbjects; definitions of "hour," "coont," 

"point," "exerciBe/* "period," etc 

8. The continuation of the study of algebra and English in the lost school year. 

4. The quality of |n«paration for college as demanding attention before fbrther 
increase in quantity of preparatory subjects is attempted. 

5. Tie lists of schools amiroTed for certificate purposes by the various boards 
and the combining of their results for general use. 

6. A committee on transfer-credits. 

7. Hie best way of arnving at an agreement on a scale of units for the meamue 
of admission requirements. 

8. Reo^nition of the element of continuily as of great value and importance 
in secondary school work. 

The cmnmittee is composed of del^ates &om the following oiganisations: 

The New Epghnd Auodstkn of Ccdkges and Prcprndorj Sdwols. 

The New Eui^and O^ege Batnnce Certificate Bowd. 

Tbe AsMtdattoD of Cdlcges and pKpHatory Scboob of the Middle States ud Hairlsiid. 

The CoU^e Entraace EiamlnaUoD Boaid. 

The North Central AsaodaUon of CoOtgta and Secondarr SduuU. 

Hk AModatioD of Odl^M and Preparatorj Scbocda of ttie Southern States. 

Tbe NatioDal AsK)datkin of State UniTosWes. 

The Canute Foundatioa for tbe Adraocement of Teaching. 

The United States Conuniaaiooer of Bdocatiaa, « qfbiio. 

The most efiective agencr working toward uniformly in administration of enbance 
requiremmts is the Collie Entrance Examination BosTd. Hiis board not only pub- 
lishes &om time to time astatement of the ground which should be oorered and of tbe 
aims which should be sought by secondary teaching, but it arranges for a uniform and 
impartial marking of all examination papers. The following subjects as taught in 
secondary schools come within the scope of tbe board : botany, chemistry, drawing, 
English, French, gec^raphy, German, Greek, history, Latin, mathematics, physiGs, 
Spanish, and zoology. 

The provisions for the grading of examination books are as fdlows : 
Immediately on the completion of an examination, the answer-books, or other 
records, shd) be forwarded in sealed packages to tbe secretary of the board, 
who shall assign them for inspection and rating to such readers as the board, 
« tbe executive committee, may have chosen. The answer-books and other rec- 
OTds, together with the rating accorded them, shall be returned bv the reader, 
within one week after their receipt, to the secretary of the board, who shall issue 
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a cOTtificate as to the name and residence of the candidate, the subjects in 
which exanunations were taken, the rating accorded in each subject, and the 
place and date of the examinations. 

Answer-books shall be marked on a scale of 100, books marked from 100 
to 90 being rated as Excellent (A), from 90 to 76 as Good (B), from 75 to 60 
as Fair (C), from 60 to 50 as Doubtful (D), from 50 to 40 as Poor (E), and 
bdow 40 as Very Poor (F). No answer-book shall be finallj mariced below 60 
until it has been passed upon by two readers. Both marks and ratinz shall ap- 
pear on the certificate. No revision of any answer-book will be mat^ after its 
rating has been determined. All books marked below 60 shall be kept for two 
jeais. At any time within that period they will be sent, at the request of the 
candidate, to any dengnated coDege. 

Tbs board has in the past seven years provided a means for a &ir and trustworthy 
uniformity of entrance terms among the institutions which make up its member- 
diip. This membership extends west as far as develand, and south as far as Balti- 
more. It includes the following: 



Addphl CoUege 
BanwrdCoU^c 
Brown UDivcrsIlj 
Brya Hawr College 
Bucknell UnlTtnity 
CueScbcMlof AppUed 

Sdence 
C<dgate Univer^ 
ColiimbU Univer^ 
Cornell UnivetattT 
Dartmouth CoU^e 
Hsmrd UnlTcnity 
Johni Hopkiui Uuiver- 

Huaachtuetts InsUtnte 

ofTechixdogr 
Hooat Holfoke Ctdkge 



BiooUyu. New York 
New York, New Y«^ 
pKiTidencc R. I. 
Brya Ham, Pa. 
Lewiiburg, Pa. 

OereUnd. Ohio 
HamUtoD, New Yorit 
New York. New YoA 
Ithaca, New YoA 
Hanover, N.H. 
Cambridge, Han. 

BbIUihok, HarTland 



Sonth Hadler, HaM. 



New York Unlrer^ 
Rntgera College 
Smith College 
Steven* Inatitiiteof 

Technologjr 
Swatthmore College 
Unkin College 
Unlverdtjr of PennsTlva* 



University of Rodwsttf 
VoaMT College 



New Yo^ New YoA 
New Bnuwwick, N.J, 
N<»tluuiipton, Hasa. 

Hoboken, N.J. 
Swarthmore, Ft. 
Schenectady, N.Y. 



Wellesley College 
Weatetn Beserve Unlvet^ 

dty 
Williams CoUege 
Woman'a Collie of Bal- 



Pougfakeepaie, N.Y. 
Wellealey. Haas. 



Qeveland, Ohio 
Williamstown, Mass. 



BaltimoK,Hd. 



Another organization which should be here included is the Association of Colle- 
giate Alumnae, formed in 1882 for '^practical educational work." The association 
lias 86 branches with an enrolment of about S800 members. These branches interest 
themselves in their local educational needs, such as the betterment of state l^s- 
lation for education, and the closer cooperation between schools and libraries. But 
the main efibrt of the association has been to increase the desire for college train- 
ing among girls, and to keep the educational standard of collies for women on the 
same plane as that of the colleges for men. There are M colleges and universities whose 
non-professional d^rees admit to membership. Among the requirements for insti- 
tutional membership in the aasodation the following conditions are made with ref- 
erence to scholarly standards: 
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1. Entnmce TeqmTenieiitB such as denumd at least four yean of serious seccRtd- 
ary school work for preparation. 

2. Class sections restricted to such numbers as insure proper individual instroo- 
tion, except in the case of purely lecture courses. 

S. A residence of at least two years in the collie conferring the d^ree, or in a 
coU^^ of equally high grade. 

4. Graduation requirements which correspond to the amount of work ordi- 
narily included in four yean of serious college study. 

Hie institutions which are memben of the association are the following; 



Bwtisrd College New Yoik. New Yc^ 

BoatoD Unirerritf Boaton, MASsacbuaetts 

Bryn Hawr Cdlqp B1711 Hawr, Pa. 

CovneU UniTcrst^ lUiao, New York 

Ldand Stanford Junior Stanford UniTcraltr. 

UidTersitr Call/ornia 
Hasnchuaetta Instttnte 

at Technology Boston, HaaasdiiiBetta 
NortbwestKn Untrerritjr Evauston, Illiiu^ 

Oberiln College Oberlia, Ohio 

Baddifie College Cambridge, Haaa. 

Smith Cdlege Northamptoii, Mass. 

STracuse UniTetsttjr SfTacuse, New York 

Unl*«*sitrofCallfoiiila Berkeley. Cabfomia 

In May, 1902, del^ates from nine New England coll^^ met at Boston and or- 
ganized the New England College Entrance Certificate Board. Tivt puipoae of the 
board, as stated, is **receiving, examining, and acting upon all appUcations of sdiools 
that should ask for the privil^e of certification." Tha oiganization is an eflbrt to 
perfect uniformity in accepting secondary school certificates, and difiers in its purpose 
from tlie Coll^ Entrance Examination Board in that the (me aims at uniformity in i 
the accrediting plan, the other at unifcMini^ by means of examinations. Tbe oolites 
which hold membership in the board are: 



UolTenttr of Chicago Chicago, IlUnoU 
UolTersi^ of Illinois Urbana 
Unlvetslty of Kansas Lawience 
Unlrarity of Michigan Ann Arbor 
Unirer gi ^ of Minnesota Minneapolis 
Unlvet^ of Hiaaoari Coliinit»ls 
Uni*enltr of Nebraska linooln 
UniTcral^ ot Wacoosin Madison 
Vaaaar College Fongfakeepsle. N.T. 

Wdlealey College WeUealey. Masa. 

Wesleyan UnirenHy Middletown, Coon. 
Western RcKire Unl- 
▼erstty CHereland, Ohio 



Amherst Cdlege 
Boston Univerri^ 
Bowdcnn College 
Brown Universitf 



Tufts CoO^e Tnfta Collie, Mass. 

Univenity of Maine Otddo, Me. 

UniTereltj of Vermont Burlington, VL 

Wellealer College Wellealey, Mass. 

Weslerui Univeralty Mlddletown, Coon. 

WUliams CoU^e Willianutown, Mau. 



Amherst, Haas. 

Boston, Moss. 

Brunswick, Me. 

Proridence, R. I. 

Hanorer, N. H. 
Mount Holfoke Collie Sooth Hadley, Ha 
Smith Collt^ Northamptoo, Mai 

In the west and south, through tbe leadership of the state universities, headway has 
been gained both toward uniformity in the work of the secondary schools and in the 
acceptance of this work by the colleges. The accrediting system, with the exception 
of the Case School of Applied Science at Cleveland, is in force in the colleges out- 
•side of New England and the Middle Atlantic States and Maryland. The greats 
number of state universities engage a professor in the department of education who 
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devotes his entire time to the high schools of tlie state ; he visits the schools In all 
parts of the state, and assists in bettering courses of study and methods of teaching, 
lie chief difficulties in the progress toward uniformity lie in administration. In 
some instances the trouble grows out of the fact that the standard is ill based with 
reference to the secondary schools. Hie colleges in tlie last analysis must adapt tban- 
selves to the secondary schools, a principle emphasized by the Committee of Ten. 
They should adapt themselves to the work of the high grade secondary schools, and 
then, if need be, increase or lower their standard in cooperation with these schools. 
A second difficulty rises out of the desire for numbers. The temptation to laxity in 
administration is especially strong in institutions dependent upon tuition fees of stu- 
dents. The devices for the admission of students deficient in preparation I shall treat 
of in other pages of this report The difficulties in the way of prt^ress will gradu- 
ally adjust themselves; and as the colleges and universities realize that the path of 
greatest usefulness lies in cooperation, they will agree upon the amount of work whidi 
the schools can adequately do and which, therefore, the colleges may reasonably re- 
quire. Having fixed upon reasonable requirements they will then enforce them with- 
out evasion. It is peiiiaps not too much to hope that at least a few colleges may seek 
the unusual honor of a diminished student roll for the sake of such educational con- 
sisteocy and efficiency, lie Foundation hopes to publish sudi a roll of honor. 
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THE ADMISSION OF CONDITIONED AND OF SPECIAL STUDENTS 
The pn^resB toward unifonnity in coU^e requirements for admiadoD has been so 
&r successful that practically dl colleges and univernties of adequate financial re- 
sources have either adopted a minimum standard resting upon the four-year high 
school, or are making toward it as Tf4>idly as local and institutional conditions will 
permit. Meanwhile, tihe existence of irnf^ularities in the admission of conditioned and 
of special students must be r^arded as an anomaly that tends to make the unifor- 
mity nominal, rather than actual. I venture to question the wiadom of the varying 
treatment of an educational standard already agreed upon and announced. 

Admission with conditions is intended, in theory at least, to render unnecessary 
the loss of a year to students who fiul by a small margin to fulfil the regular re- 
quinments fw admission. Such practice a generation ago had for more justification 
than at the present time. When high schools were comparatively few in number and 
courses in them meagre, the collies supplemented the work in these sdiools and 
permitted studmts to enter courses for which they had not opportunity for com- 
plete preparation. Tbere was no idea of competition between Ute fai^ schools and 
colleges for students; and under such conditions no one would doubt the value of 
discretion on the part of a college faculty in admitting deficient studeota. But since 
that time the development of secondary schools has radically changed the relations 
between colleges and schools. A concession designed for narrow application has been 
so widely extoided in practice that a large part of the incoming class of a collie is 
frequently conditioned; and leniency, theoretically justifiable if involving one or two 
slight conditions, has developed into indiscriminate charity. Such practice toids to 
defeat a real cooperation betweoi the schools and colleges. 

In the subjoined taUes are given data concerning one hundred and three colleges 
and univeirities, the list being composed of the accepted institutions of the Founda- 
tion and of the state universities. In this group we have an apparent approval of a 
coll^;e standard based upon a secondary school system; the entrance requirements, 
as stated, form an excellent basis of agreement as to the point at which college edu- 
cation should b^n; collie work is differentiated from high-school work. But this 
uniformity discqipears when a large part of the student body may gain admission, 
not by meeting the stated requirements, but on terms whidi vary from one institu- 
tion to another. At Amherst, for example, applicaticm for conditional admission is 
"considered on its merits;" at Comdl the decision rests with the faculty concerned; 
at Johns Hopkins with a committee; Drake University waives two units; Marietta 
College concedes three units; Trinity College four; and the catalt^es of New Yorit 
University, Hobart, Ldiigh, Princeton, Smith, Pennsylvania, Vassar, and the Uni- 
versity of California, and others, give no information as to how the matter is handled. 

All of the colleges in the list state definitely the requirements for r^ular admission, 
and when no reference is made to a provision for conditioned students there may be 
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tome implicatioD that no such proviaion exists. But the fact is that practican^r all of 
the institutionfl in the group accept conditioned students, and the omission is not 
serious or misleading. The objection has been made to a full statement of the re- 
quiremaits in the catfdogue that this would tend to endanger a thoroughly honest 
stand in the admission of students; that it is wiser to admit a bright, strong, stu- 
dent with two or three conditions than to admit another who may have only one 
condition, but who is reported as slow, or careless, or not physically strong; and fur- 
ther, that it is difficult, if not impossible, to formulate regulations which will indi- 
cate definitely the working of a wise and flexible discretion of a faculty. 

These objections are not without force and probably account for the bet that in 
BO many instances no reference is made to the provision. But in my judgment the 
time has come when the entire question should be reconsidered by college authori- 
ties with a view to their best interests and the interests of the secondary schools. A 
few instances of the results of the present pnustice may be belpfiiL 

At Harvard a point is equivalent to about .6 of a unit ; 96 points, or 16 units, 
make up the full quota ofrequirementa for admission. Of the 607 freshmen admitted 
in the fall of 1907, fifty-eight per cent presented less than these 26 pdnts or 16 units. 
In some cases less than 19 points or 10.8 units were presented. The conditions were not 
restricted to any one subject, or to any particular group of subjects. On the otixer 
hand, 107 membox of the class presented more than the required !I6 points. 

Out of 697 studoits admitted directly from the secondary schods into the freshman 
dasB at Yale Universify this year, 891 were conditioned. In other words, 67 per cent 
of the incoming class at Yale did not meet the stated requirements of 14.6 units. 
At Columbia, 145 men were admitted by examination into the college of the univer- 
sity. Seventy of these 145 freshmen met fiilly the requirements of 14.5 units. Of the 
75 fivshmen who did not pres^it the full standard the defkaendes ranged from half a 
unit to 7 units. Nineteen men were deficient in four units or more, that is, in at least 
one full year's work. In addition to this, ten boys, from seventeen to nineteen years of 
age, who succeeded in passing in the examinations only 8.5 to 8.6unit8 were admitted as 
**uon-matriculated students." Similarly at Amhent, 49 out of 165 were admitted with 
conditions. Twelve of the 49 students were deficient 8 or more units. At the Univertdty 
of Illinois, 318 students were conditioned out of a total of 482; at Wellesley, 88 out of 
888 ; at Cornell, 1 68 out of 862 ; at Princeton, SOI out of 860 ; and 86 out of 41 students 
admitted into thecofiie^ of New York University were deficient. In the above instances 
students admitted from other colleges and those admitted as special students are not 
taken into consideration. In some instances, as at Cornell and the University of Illinois, 
the number of conditioned students includes those whose academic work, while not 
satisfying in fullthe prescribed entrance requirements^providessuiplusentrancecredit 
in other subjects. Such students are, of course, only technically deficient 

These figures, while they represent the practice at each institution named, do not 
readily lend thanselves as a means (tf comparing the practice at institutions which 
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admit by ezamination only with iiutitutioiu wbich accept certificates for admiBnon, 
ThoB, at Columbia students are admitted <»ily upoD examinatioD. The great propor- 
tion of students who are conditioned at Columbia have studied the various subjects. 
At New York University, on the other hand, stud^its are admitted with certifi- 
cates. Undo- this plan whm a student is conditioned it means, generally, that be 
has not studied at all the subjects in which be is deficient. There is evid^itly less 
justification for a conditioned enrolment in tbe latter case than in the former. In 
the middle west the universities have made much effort to perfect the certificate sys- 
tem, and in the first-dass institutions adopting this system, the admission of con- 
ditioned students tends to disappear. The Univenrity of Wiaconrin and Oberlin Col- 
lie are types of this kind. 

The data ^ven, however, indicate with saflSdent dearoess that there is a wide 
margin between the announced standards of entrance and the actual bases of ad- 
misnon. In this twilight zone of irresponmbility there is a full fieJd for the exercise 
not only of wise discretion, but also of indiscriminate excuse for un&ithfiil work, 
and above al) an importunity for the sharp-witted boy to play the college against 
the high school at the expense of both. Many of the boys admitted with heavy con- 
ditions even in the stronger institutions come firom firat-dass bi^ schools and aca^ 
demies, to which they should have been returned until they were ready for collie. 
Some who were not able to make creditable marks in hi^ schools sought and ob- 
tained entrance to coU^ after a half-completed coune. In one case a candidate for 
admissicm as a special student frankly gave as a reason for his application the fact 
that he had &iled to pass the entrance examinaticms. The sympathetic committee 
was unable to turn away &om so ingenuous a plea. He was admitted. 

The tables on pages 114-1S8 indicate tbe variations in regard to the time in 
which deficiencies must be removed. In many cases the catalogue is silent with re- 
spect to this matter. At Tulane three years are allowed for tbe removal of entrance 
conditions; at the University of Fittsbui^h two years; and at the University of 
Kansas one year. At the University of ^bama the deficiencies must be removed 
within a "reasonable time;" at the University of Oklahoma they must be removed 
as ra{Mdly as the "committee may think best;" and at Drake University they must 
be removed "at once." These details are interesting in bringing out the confusion 
and the varying attempts to solve a difficult problem. 

But the provisioiis by which tbe deficiencies may be removed, apart from the ele- 
ment of time, are of more serious importance. At institutions which maintain pre- 
paratory departments, sudi as Oberlin and Iowa College, tbe difficult is easily met; 
and similarly by institutions which arrange specnal classes in preparatory work. But 
the disadvantages of combining college work and high-school work ate too numerous 
for discussion here, md as colleges grow in strength they tend to discontinue all 
preparatory classes. 

A number of cdl^es and univermties have attempted to overcome the difficulty 
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by stated ezaminatitMU. Experience, however, has shown objections to this plan. 
First, the expense of a competent tutor to the student; second, the double disad- 
vantage of meagre preparation for college work, and a twofold schedule in the col- 
lege and in the secondaiy school is apt to bring discouragement or fiulure to a stu- 
dent of abUity. The result has been that both the tutoring and the examinations 
are perfiinctoiy. 

Harvard University has adopted a plan by which coUc^ courses may be "sacri- 
ficed" for certain courses required for admission; coUe^ work is accepted for en- 
trance credit. Thus, a boy who &ils in the examination in Virgil may satisfy the re- 
quirement by passing in Jjotin B of the Harvard curriculum. In this case Latin B is 
not credited to the boy toward his degree. At the University of Texas two-thirds of 
a university course abaolves an entrance condition of one unit. 

At Columbia an arrangement somewhat similar to the Harvard plan prevails. But 
if the student makes a &irly creditable failure in the entrance examination, he need 
not "sacrifice" the cc^nate coll«^ course in order to remove the condition. Thus if 
a boy fitils with a percentage of 86 in Virgil and is able to pass in freshman Latin 
with a grade of A, B, or C, be satisfies the entrance condition and at the same time 
receives credit toward his college degree. Until the present year it was possible for 
a boy to remove an entrance condition in this manner, although he had never at- 
tempted to pass the examination. 

Obviously the adjustment between the coll^ and the school is not perfect, but 
lenioKy on the part of the college does not improve the situation, lie difliculty 
arises from the lack of clearness as to just what the entrance requirements actually 
denote. The catalogue statements represent them as indispensable. "A student who 
wishes to enter collie must pass" such and such examinations for ad- 
mission. It is not stated just why the particular requirements are set up as thus 
fundamental, but one of two theories is to be implied : the requirements embody 
an indispensable minimum of knowledge, or they r^resent an indispensable mini- 
mum of training. In other words, an mxlinary boy, in order to have a good chance 
of success in coll^^ must either know the ground covered by the requirements, or 
he must at least have had the mental drill to be obtuned through the masteiyofthe 
lequiranents. 

In either event, the college is ill<^cal when, after thus setting up its minimum, 
it proceeds freely to make exceptions to it. The records show that a large part of 
the incoming class has conditions, varying from one to five or six, and sometimes 
more. In the fece of such administration, it is impassible to maintain that the en- 
trance requirements are a real minimum ; they are at best an ostensible minimum, 
any pari: of which is liaUe in most collies to temporaiy suspension, and oocaaion- 
ally to complete abrogation. 

It would seem that, to bring order out of this chaotic situation, it is necessary, 
first, to decide what the minimum is actually meant to accomplish, and second, what 
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it must embody in order to achieve this purpose. So much being clear it must be 
enforced as the fine gua turn. Such a minimum would not be by itself the basis of 
college ^itrance, but an inevitable preliminary thereto. The student should unques- 
tionably be required to do much more than this minimum before being admitted. In 
determining the content and extent of the additional studies, an entirely new set 
of considerations enters. The present arrangement fails to distinguish the general 
from the individual &ctor. In consequence, the entire situation is involved in con- 
fusion, the one sure result of which is to habituate young students to notions of 
promotion, despite superficiality and fEulure, now in this subject, now in that. The 
knowledge of evei; college candidate supplies him with a succession of instances of 
admission in whit^ the stated stipulations are broken. 

The special student is on a somewhat diferent basis, llis provision is more in the 
nature of an equity proceeding, designed to supply a certain d^ree of elasticity to 
an otherwise rigid system of «itrance examinations. It furnishes a way of meeting 
the needs of mature and serious persons who for one reason or another have not 
pursued the regular educational routine and who, through extraordinary effort, have 
won a second chance; their seriousness of purpose, their maturity in development, 
amply compensate a technical deficiency in entrance units. No sensible peraon would 
^opose to exclude from academic privil^e the student who relatively late in life, 
and after a sobering experience, thus gains access to coll^ate opportunities. 

An analysis of the special student enrolment, however, discloses the &ct that, in- 
stead of being limited to the use just indicated, the classification in question has 
likewise become a means of reducing or of evading entirely the entrance require- 
ments. Unsuccessful candidates for admission urge, and the coll^ agrees, that a sys- 
tem of entrance examinations does injustice to certain individuals temperamentally 
unsuited to display their acquisitions through written examinations. There is no 
doubt that this at times happens — thou^ by no means usually in the cases in whidi 
it is allied to have occurred. But in any event the remedy fiuls. Further, it is urged 
that throuf^ admission as special students collie advantages may be extended to 
those who have hod no access to adequate secondary schools. Whatever merit this 
contention may once have had, it has now lost most of its force. The enrolment at 
special students has increased, though the cogency of the argument has steadily 
diminished. 

The terms in which collie catalogues usually handle this subject are so vague 
that one is prepared to encounter great laxity and inconsistency in the actual ad- 
ministration. Harvard requires 16 units for entrance ; but it admits as specials, without 
examination, students who are fit "to pursue the particular courses they elect." Out 
of SST7 undergraduates, there are SSI specials. The Johns Hopkins Univerrity re- 
quires 16 units for entrance; it admits with 8 units those "qualified by age, char- 
acter, attainments, and habits of study ."Out of 166 undergraduates, S8 are specials. 
The University of Pennsylvania requires 11.5 units for entrance; but it admits spe- 
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cials on certificates coTering requirementa for desiied courses only. Out of 299 stu- 
dents in liberal arts, 85 entered on these terms. Adelphi College requires 14.fi units; 
but it admits "spedals" of mature age on "satisfactory evidence of proficieiicy,'' and 
in consequence it has 52 unclassified students out of a total of 170. 

It is deer that rague descriptions such as I have quoted vrill not bar out unfit, 
undee^ving, and inoompetmt i^iplicants. If the r^pilar procedure is in danger of 
being suspended in behalf of candidates who all^e that they are mature and quali- 
fied, quoting the local clergyman and the bmily physician in support of the all^a- 
tion, the ooU^e must create some eflective machincay for intelligently and severely 
pnmiing on such applications. A facul^ committee, which for administrative pur- 
poses is liable to reduce itself to a secretary, acting on a few written documents sub- 
mitted by the candidate himself, cannot avoid or efiectively dieck abuser In conse- 
quence^ a measure designed to relieve mature workers of tests no longer important 
to them has become a back door for the admission of a miscellaneous collection of 
students of all ages and types, many of them boys of average freshman age, who did 
not realize the clumsiness or difficulty of admission requirements until they than- 
selves had fiuled to meet them. 

The facts recited above are su^^;estive. They may indicate any one of several things. 
For instance, the desire for numbers being keen, I&z provisions for the admission of 
special and of conditioned students may mean that a rigidly enforced entrance 
standard would threaten seriously to cut down enrolment, and that e xt ra onl inaiy 
measures have been devised to offiwt their effect If this view is correct, the college 
has embarked upon a dangerous course which threatens its sinceri^ and its efficdeaicy. 
Or again, the &ctB may signify that there is no very close connection between ful- 
filled requirements and college performance; in which case it is held wise to admit 
deficient students of average age, or older, and to wipe out their deficiencies by some 
other method than through the entrance machinery. If this be true, it is time, not 
to make exceptions that confuse all standards and demoralize students, but seriously 
to face the problem of oi^anizing preparatory education on a bans that is really 
vital and indispensable, and of devising machinery capable of enforcing it. It is bad 
pedagogical procedure to tell the prospective candidate that entrance to college in* 
volves a specific previous achievement, and then to familiarize him with the spec- 
tacle of frequent cases in which he learns that the terms have been partly or wholly 
waived. The ethical and scholarly standards would be higher if a less pretentious 
requirement were unfiinchingly enforced. 

The Cam^e Foundation will ask the cooperation of all accepted institutions in 
making a complete exposition of the status of conditioned and special students who 
ore admitted in 1909. In the following data the requirements for admission and the 
student enrolment are for the libnal arts departments only, unless otherwise specified. 
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CLASS-ROOM AND LABORATORY INSTRUCTION BY TEACHERS 
No part of the data asked for by tiw Foundation this year from the accepted insti- 
tutions and the state universities caused more discussioQ and difficulty than the re> 
quest for the exact numb^ of periods per week tauf^t by each member of tJw various 
instructing staffs. Sevent^>seven carefully detailed reports were made to the Founda- 
tion. In some of the institutions the data were not on record in the administrative 
office, and in some few cases where they were obtainable they were given with little 
care and had to be disregarded. The information cannot be taken with any degree 
of certainty from the collie catalogue, for, while the catalogue indicates the courses 
in which a teacber''s work lies, it does not indicate the exact division of work between 
several teadiers in one course. 

It was necessaiy, therrfore, in many instances to ask heads of departments to make 
reports concerning the exact amount of teaching givoi by each member of their re- 
spective departments. When the information came from the professors themselves it 
was usually accompanied by explanations which cautioned against the use of the fig- 
ures as indicative of the actual work of college men. For example: "I b^ to point 
out that in no case do these figures birly represent the university work performed by 
Uie teachers in this department, for no account whatever is taken of the large but in- 
det^minate number of hours given to personal consultation with students. In some 
instances such personal consultation constitutes a large part of the work." Again: 
"As has more than once been pointed out in fiiculty meetings, the term hour is a 
very uncertain unit. I have tried, for inat^n"*, to equalize the work of the assistants; 

but I believe that Mr. 's fifteen hours represent more than Mr. ^"s eighteen. 

In my own case, the eighteen hours of the second term represent, periuqis, not more 
than one half of the work required for the twenty-three of the first." 

These cautions ag«nst an overvaluation of "mechanical measure of hours" em- 
pharize, especially, four ideas: First, that the nature of the teaching itaelf should be 
considered, that the preparation for the class-room is as significant a part of the 
teacher's duty as are the recitations. Thus, it is to be expected that more time is 
required in the preparation of lectures than in the preparation for text-book recita- 
tions such as occur in elementary modem language classes. Second, the number of 
courses which an instructor offers at one time is quite as essential an element in tlie 
consideration as the number of periods of class-room work. More time, it is urged, is 
required to offer one two-hour course and one three-hour course than to ofier one 
five-hour course. Third, the numb^ of recitation periods that are "repeated" each 
week should be taken into account, and the amount of work which the instructor 
ofiers in the same form from year to year. Fourth, the reading of themes and papns 
and consultation with students are time-consuming duties not easily estimated in 
hours; and of many teachers time is also required in administration. 

Tliese difficulties arise even when courses are considered in which tliere is no labo- 
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ratory work. Hie introducUoD of laboratory instruction makes the problem still more 
complex. On pages 142 and 14<3 are tables giving in condensed form the average num- 
ber of recitation periods given by professors, assistant professors or associate profes- 
sors, and instructors for the seventy-seven institutions making full reports. The de- 
partments selected for these tables are English, mathematics, Latin, Gieek, French, 
German, history, and philosophy. These departments were chosen because they are 
found in nearly all of the collies and universities, and because there is practically no 
laboratory work in connection with them. 

A brief explanation of the compilation seems necessary. First, all marked irregu- 
larities have been excluded. If a dean of a college, for example, is also a professor 
and his time largely taken up by his duties as dean, his service as a teacher is not 
included in the average. Such a man is primarily an executive officer rather than a 
teacher. Second, in instances where there is more than one professor, assistant pro- 
fessor, or instructor, in a department, the average for each grade is given for that de- 
partment. Adjunct professors and associate professors have been counted as assistant 
professors. At the bottom of each division of the table is given the average number 
of periods of imtruction for each department under consideration. 

One interesting generalization warranted by the folders of the instdtutions from 
which these tables were compiled, is that in eadi institution there is a careful bal- 
ancing of work among the departments. Thus, if a professor of history teaches fif- 
teen periods a week, a professor of political science in that institution will closely ap- 
proximate the same amount of teaching. One college, it seemed, had devised an 
absolute system by which all professors teach eighteen hours per week, irrespective of 
the nature of the work. 

Another point which is not brought out by the tables in their present condensed 
form is that a marked difference exists between the amount of actual teaching by 
professors in small collies and professois in universities, especially in universitjes 
where attention is given to graduate work. The professors in the collt^es cany the 
heavier load of class-room work. In the table on page 1S6 is given a group of repre- 
sentative small colleges and a group of universities; and for certain df^tartments the 
amount of teaching in these institutions is compared. 

The variation as illustrated by the averages of the two parts of the table is most 
striking. The professors in the coll^^ teach from 6.5 to 9.1 more hours per week 
than the professore in the universities, or they devote 47 per cent more time to class- 
room work. Iliis variation is probably due to many causes: First, in small colleges 
more frequently than in universities the professors are called upon to make a "sacri- 
fice of overwork" because of increased attendance without corresponding increase of 
support But there is a more significant reason for the difference. In the universities 
the value of research work is emphasized. A professor in a university of the first class 
must be more than a good teacher; he must also be a productive scholar. 

There are no written laws which govern a professor's hours of study, nor are ther^ 
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as a role, laws which dictate the amount of his teaching is "mechanical hours;" but 
- in some institutions there is an atmosjdiere as effective as r^pilations can be in ngan) 
to these matters. Especially is this true with reference to study and investigation 
apart from the necessary work of this kind in teaching. At Columbia University, for 
example, a professor aims to contribute from time to time to the leamiug of his spe- 
cial field and by so doing to add to his own distinction as a scholar and to the dignity 
of his university. Each member of the faculty makes each year a semi-officia] re- 
port of such work to the university. An atmosphere conducive to productive scholar- 
ship, however, does not usually exist except in lai^ centres of population ; libraries, 
music, art galleries, and association with men engaged in activities outside of the 
academic world are all needed accessories to it. Most of the large universities have 
realized their opportunity to become centres of scholarship and have, tberefoie, ad- 
justed the amount of tiwy-hing required of the individual professor on a basia Iowa 
than that collie whose sphere is more distinctiy undergraduate. At Johns Hopkins 
Universi^ the least number of periods of instruction weekly is required of tJie in- 
structing stafi*. Tlie work here is almost entirely gradoate. 

It is entirely aside from the province of tiiese statistics to ccmipare the actual 
amount of work between professors in universities and in small colleges. The two 
groups of institutions are not seeking to cover tlie same field at education. The data 
indicate a difierence in kind of woric. 

When the element of laboratory instruction is introduced the problem becomes 
man cmnplex. It is difficult, or impossible, to obtain a relative value between reci> 
tation periods and laboratory periods from a teacher's point of view. The practice 
in conducting scientific courses varies widely. At Trinity Collie (Hartford), for ex- 
ample, the professor of physics gives twelve recitations pa week and five laboratory 
periods; at the Case School of Applied Science the figures for the same subject are 
seven recitations and twelve laboratory periods. Ilie following table gives the av^- 
ages for the two groups of institutions, taking into account only the work of full 
professors. It will be noted here, as in the data for the non-laboratory courses, that 
tiw work in actual tiwhing is slightiy heavier in the state institutions. 
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Tlte figures for the amount of teaching in professional schools of law and medi- 
due are of special interest. They indicate the tendency of men in tliese departments 
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to devote part of tKeir time to teaching and part to the practice of their profeBmona. 
Men who are primarily teachers in these fields desire to keep in touch with the ac- 
tive life of their profesBions by a small amount of practice; and m«i who are primarily 
practicing physidans or lawyers and really devoted to their professions are glad (o 
devote a small part of their time to reseandi and teadiing. IIk result is that in the 
cities, at least, there are few men who are purely teachers of law or of medidne. 

The professional schools have been quick to take advantage of this situation and 
to secure through it a laige amount of instruction at a nominal cost or at no cost. 
At Washington University, for example, there are 30 men on the instructing staff 
in the medical department. Five of these men receive a salary and teach, on an 
average, 14.2 periods pa* week. Tbe other 25 receive no salaiy and teadi, on an 
average^ 8.0 periods a week. At Drake University the medical &culty is composed 
of IT members, four of whom draw a regular salary fbr waA averaging 5.6 periods 
a week. The remaining 18 teach less than one period a week, when the average is 
taken, and they receive no salary compensation. The situation at the Univenaty of 
Cindnnati is even more striking. The instructing staff in the medical department is 
composed of 64 members. Of this number 19 are professors. But only three of the 
entire staff receive a regular salary, one of whom is a profinsor. These schools ore 
located in dties where the temptation and opportunity for active practice are greater 
than in small towns. The medical department of the State University of Iowa, in a 
town of about 8000 inhabitants, presents a contrast. Hie fkcult^ is composed of 15 
members, all of whom receive a salary, and the average amount of instruction is 
10.4 periods a week. 

As the table on page 140 shows at a glance, there are usually a few men in 
each medical faculty who are primarily teachers. The others are practicing physi- 
dans who devote &om one to three hours per week to teaching. There is no exact uni- 
fontaty in regard to the chairs occupied by the professois who devote most of their 
time to teaching. But these chairs are dosely restricted to therapeutics, materia 
medica, physiolt^, the practice of medicine, anatomy, and pathology. 

Hie table indudes data for 18 schools of medidne in which 281 professors are 
engaged. Of these professors 76 receive no salaiy and over 60 per cent teach three 
hours per week or less. These figures, bdng taken from representative medical schools, 
illustrate the general plan of the composititm of medical schools. In the data the 
laboratory hours, when they are specifically stated, are counted at the rate of two 
to one lecture or redtation period. 

The data for the law schools show the same general tendendes, though not to the 
same d^ree. Out of the S4 representative schools, in which there are 125 professors, 
only 7 professors teach without salary and only 24 per cent of the professors teach 
three pmods per week or less. The table on page 141 gives the same details as were 
given for the medical schools. 

In presenting these data I do not wish to imply that the practice of employing 
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professois who teach only part time is not a wise one. lite data iodicate the extent 
to which this practice is being carried, and the}' also suggest an extrone which pro- 
il schools may be wise to avoid. 
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THE SUPPORT OF fflGHER EDUCATION 

AccoEDiMQ to the common experience of civitized nations common school education 
b the du^ of the state and should he supported hy taxation. With respect to the 
support of higher education there is no such uniformity of practice. In nearly all states 
of l^e Union, however, higher education in some of its phases is also supported by 
taxation, and in the great majority of the states this support extends to all brancbea 
of the higher learning and to the professions. Both in the United States and in 
Canada this support comes from the state or province. In neither country does the 
federal government undertake to deal with education. 

To this well-settled policy there have been noticeable exceptions in the United 
States in the appropriations of the proceeds of the sale of public lands to the sup- 
port of agricultural and mechanical coll^;es. The administration of such funds, how- 
ever, is turned over to the various states and the result is practically a gift to the 
state. 

The precedent estabMied by the Morrill Act is constantly invoked in the United 
States in the effort to obtain further aid from the federal government for local 
schools of various kinds. The most persistent effort in recent years has been that 
made in the interest of mining schools and agricultural high schools. If this is suc- 
cessful a similar effort will at once be begun for the establishment of commemal 
sdiools. A number of those interested in education in the south have advocated fed- 
eral help in the establishment of county high schools. Ihis whole effort is a part 
of the recent movement to turn to the federal government for aid in every possible 
cause. In my judgment such legislation is contrary to true public policy. There is 
no more reason why the United States should pay for a mining school in one state 
than for a commercial school in another. Once this door is open, paternalism of 
the most demoralizing kind is invited. The problem of education is one for the mu- 
nicipality, the county, and the state to solve. There is no more uncomfortaUe evi- 
dence of the demoralizing effect of government aid than the spectacle of a great and 
powerful commonwealth applying through its representatives for assistance from the 
United States government to found and maintain schools for which the state itself is 
abundantly able to provide. Ihe way to better educational facilities in these states 
lies along the path already traveled, in the development of local schools, the main- 
tenance of good standards, and, above all, in the development in each state of an en- 
lightened public opinion. This process means the education of a whole state, a pro- 
cess whidi no tree gift can help. There are to my thinking only two groups of our 
citizenship for whose education a state may with dignity and justice invoke the aid 
of the United States government — these are the Indians and the n^^roes. Both of 
these are in one sense wards of the nation. Neither came into his present position by 
his own volition. For that situation the country as a whole is responsible. The bur- 
dsi imposed by the ignorance of both of these groups is in a very real sense a na- 
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tional matter. Here, ifanywhere, a state might be justified in asking the coSperation 
of the whole country in solving the problems of education. 

With respect to higher education two radically diffnent plans are in Ihe fxoceas 
of development in the United States, one, that of the universi^ or college supported 
by tuition and private endowment, the other, the university or college supported by 
taxation and governed therefore by the state whence its support is drawn. White 
these two systems of colleges and universities are growing contemporaneously, they 
are characteristic of different sections of the country. In New England there is but 
a single state university, while in the west, with few exceptions, the privately en- 
dowed institutions are overshadowed by the great state universities. It seems clear 
that a privately endowed university in a state where higher education is supported 
by taxation has a somewhat diferoit function from that (^ a university «4iere this 
is not the case. Such institutions as the University of Chicago, Iceland Stanford Ju- 
nior University, and Washington University, Saint Louis, standing in states where 
university education is practically free, have very different obligations to general 
education from Harvard or Columbia, which do their work in states where univer- 
sity education is not supported by taxation. 

The colleges of the older states — New England, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey — sought and obtained in their beginnings state wd. In the end, how- 
ever, they abandoned the effort to obtain support from their respective states and de- 
cided to depend on tuition fees helped out by the support from private giving. This 
action was partly the result of denominational effort to control coU^es, but the out- 
come was in the main due to distrust of state control and the political interference 
which was considered inseparable frran it. In addition, the difficult of securing ade- 
quate support from a state seemed at that time far greater than that of securing it 
from individuals. 

The experience of the last two decades has greatly modified this view. It is true 
that the state universities were launched upon the uncertain sea of political manage- 
menL But the very circumstances of their life made it necessary to educate the en- 
tire state as to the value of education itself and the oUigation of a great common- 
wealth to BU{^rt higher education generously. Slowly, but none the less surely, the 
stiDDger universities in the more progressive states have secured freedom from unwise 
political interference. The alumni of these institutions now form a most influential 
part of the citizenship of their states and help to create public opinion. 

Furthermore, with the support of a fiut developing public opinion, the governing 
boards of these institutions — chosen for long terms — have shown that it is possible 
to secure through ordinary political action competent boards for great institutions of 
learning. The late Williun F. Vilas, sometime United States Senator from Wiscon- 
sin and a member of President Cleveland's Cabinet, r^tdered for many years con- 
^cuous service as a memb^ of the board of rtgents of the University of Wisconsin 
and upon his death left to the university a bequest of a large sum of money, a gift 
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whoae disposition gave evidence of his close and intimate knowledge of educational 
conditiotu and of the univeraity^s needa. 

The moat impressive feature, however, of the advance of the tax-supported insti- 
tutions is the generous support occmded to th«n by their respective states. Several 
states now contribute annually a million dollars each to the support of their respec- 
tive state universities, and in some states the bulk of this income comes in the form 
of a mill tax which is rendered without action of the I^pslature and v^iich increases 
automatically with each revaluation of state property, A million dollars a year is, 
however, a very modest sum for a great and rich state like Wisconsin, or Illinois, or 
CaUfbmia to spend on its state universi^. Ilese institutions may oonfidentiy expect 
incomes far larger than any privately endowed universities can hope to enjoy. It is 
clear that state support of education in a commonwealth educated to that ideal is 
the most generous and constant source from which such support can be drawn. Tlie 
lustory of institutions like the Univernty of Maine and the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lie shows how quickly the people of even the old^ states respond to the demands 
of thdr state college. It is not to be expected, or desired, that the well-endowed uni- 
versities and colleges of the New England and of the Middle States will ever seek 
a closer relation with their state governments, though they are almost sure to cul- 
tivate a closer relation to the state system of education. It b not unlikely, however, 
that other and younger institutions may find in these older states both a wido- op- 
portunity and a surer ground of support in some relation to the state government 

Hiere is one feature of state support of education which is worth noting. In the 
earlier days the state university president was expected to lobby for his annual ap- 
propriation. In the better institutions that day has gone by. Tlie state university 
president goes before committees of the legislature witli his budget. He appears 
there not as a b^gar but as a state officer, exactiy aa the head of a govonment bu- 
reau goes before the committees of appropriations of Congress. He submits to what- 
ey&r questioning on these estimates the committee derares to make, but having made 
his statement he will, if he be a wise man, throw the entire responsibility of mak- 
ing or refusing the appropriation asked for upon the legislature. His duty is done 
when his case is fairly and fidly stated. On the whole, this position is a far more 
dignified one than that of the college president who undertakes to solicit money from 
individuals. 

When one leaves out of consideration the group of well-endowed institutions on 
private foundation and the group of universities and colleges receiving a generous 
8U[^rt from taxation — in all not more than one hundred and twenty-five institu- 
tions — it must be confessed that the remaining American colleges obtain a very pre- 
carious and uncertain support, pieced out by a system of unremitting appeals to in- 
dividuals and the public 

Three causes have combined to make college b^ging in the United States as- 
sume a magnitude and an influence on the efficiency and morality of those connected 
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with educatjon which is unknown elsewhere. These are, first, the multiplication of so- 
called coU^esthroughdenominational, local, or state rivalry; second, the increased cost 
of coUc^ work, due parti}' to modem laboratoiy methods and partly to the effiirt 
to teach all subjects; third, the example of a few liberal givers to education, whose 
wide generosity has helped to inspire the belief that any college can get support if 
it b^ efficiently. 

Few persons, even among the teachers or officers in the stronger and better sup- 
ported institutions, appreciate what a &ctor the solicitation of money has become 
in the life of many colleges. Id some of these the president's chi^ business is to b^, 
and he has little time left for any other. When he has secured the promise of fifty 
thousand dollars on condition that he raise three times as much elsewhere, all other 
conedderations go by the board while this sum is being begged. Three years of such 
a tifie has thoroughly demoralized some good colleges. It is interesting to note that 
sMue of the denominational oolites in recognition of this tendency have i^qwinted 
an official oolite solicitor, who is not the president, thereby giving the latter the 
opportunity to attend to his legitimate duties. 

One very serious outcome of this situation is the tendency to secure a college 
president on the bssis of his ability to get money rather than on the ground of his 
scholarly and moral fitness, A well-known ^ver to small colleges wrote to a newly 
chosen president: "Are you a good b^^gar? It takes a smart man to get money." 
"nie tendency of this whole system is to bring in smart men who can get money 
rather than scholars and leaders. 

The support of many colleges is seriously impaired by the discriminations made 
in &vor of particular classes of students. Most denominational coll^^ for example, 
remit tuition to students who announce their intention to prepare for the ministry 
and to the children of ministo^ Any coll«^ president who has had to do with the 
distribution of trust Ainds to students realizes how quickly such discriminations a£fect 
the point of view of the student body. It is difficult to favor certain classes of stu- 
dento by finandal asmstance without doing more harm than good, and if there is one 
man more than another who needs to stand on his own feet it is he who aspires to 
be a reli^ous leader. 

Over and above all this, in a number of coll^ea in the south and west particu- 
larly, college rivalry has led not only to a most undignified solicitation of students, 
but to a shading of tuition fees to the loss of the collie income. A sharp parent, by 
{Htting one college against another, can often secure a large reduction in tuition, if 
not its entire remission for the first year. The whole process is demoralizing, and there 
is nothing in American college life comparable with it except that form of college 
"graft^ under which successful athletes are steered into col^^ and university ath- 
letic teams. 

llie financial side of the administration of coU^es has perhaps been one of its 
weakest parts. One reason for this has been the lack of care in the selection of gov- 
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erning bodies. A large proportion of those who sit on boards of tmstees in collies 
have no conc^tion c^ college work, and have shown little leadioesB or ability in the 
hunHling of even ita financial responsibilities. In manj cases the boards are large and 
unwiddj, made up of men who have little knowledge of Hie college and who are 
wholly unprepared to assume any active part in the financial administration. The 
so-called "practical business man," when elected to such membership, has rat«ly taken 
it seriously and has stilt more rarely justified the wisd<Hn of bis choice. Ilie Founda- 
tion expects to publish a bulletin in tbe course of the coming year describing the 
form of organization and government of all collies in the United States and Canada, 
in the hope that an exhibit of present conditions may lead to a more careful con- 
nderation of the organication and personnel of the governing boards. One of the 
serious dJfSculties of moat colleges is to find in thdr communities men who are ca- 
pable of asmiming the duties of trustees and who are willing to give the time and 
effort which ought to go to the performance of such duties. 1^ practice of ap- 
pointing on such boards prominent men wbo have neither the experience nor the 
time to attend to the duties of a trustee is one that ought to disiqjpear. Dummy 
trustees in a coUq^ board are as much out of place as in the board of directors of 
a life assurance company, and their presence is likely to bring similar results. 

Tltat the claims of deserving collies should be set before the public is evidmt. 
That it is a duty of public-spirited men of means to give to such coUegea is equally 
clear. How to seek such aid eflectively with dignity and modesty, or bow to give it 
with wisdom, is not so ea^ a matter. The ordinary intelligent man of wealth has no 
means of judging between the genuine college, whidi has a real worlc to do and which 
ought to be helped, and the imitation coll^^ As a rule, the man of large means 
who gives money to a collie does so on the solicitation of some friend of the collie 
and on the general assumption that all institutions calling themselves collies deserve 
help. Ilie notion that every enterprise which calls itself educational ought to receive 
the money it asks is quite as &r from sound policy as the assumption that every 
individual who applies for money is oititled to aid. An institution calling itself a 
collie may be a true centre of education, or it may be drawing to its halls students 
who are receiving stones instead of the bread they would have received, had they 
gone dsewhere. Jn the long run, the raising of standards and the gradual education 
of public opinion will make a discrimination between the college which is needed 
and the one which is not. Such an educated public opinion will rate the honest and 
eflknent academy above the insincse and superficial college. 

Meantime, it is dear that the trustees of every true collie should see to it that 
the collie for which they are responsible enters upon a rational and just financial 
policy, the beginning of which is common business honesty, the sort of honesty which 
exacts a &ir price for its service, iiunidies the service it undertakes to provide, and 
pays its oUigations promptly and fully. Such a coll^;e will not have one standard 
ctf admission in its catalogue and another in its practice, it wiQ not print a tuititm 
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rate and shade it to meet competition, it will not engage its professon at one salary 
and at the end of the year pay a lower one, it will not advertise high-sounding courses 
of study to attract students and place the conduct of such courses in the hands of 
inexperienced boys. Many a collie which could pay Cur salaries to its teachers end 
oflb" a fruitful curriculum to its studaits is reducal to constant beg^ng by the effort 
to cover the whole field of human knowledge. Their courses of study remind one 
forcibly c^ the Inlls of tare at the ambitious hotels in small towns where one finds a 
long and complicated printed menu, but seeks in vain for a simple and wholesome 
meal. Poor finandal management, the unfitness and lack of devotion of trustees, and 
the habit of dependence on continuous b^^ng are all intimately connected with 
low college standards and superficiality and inefficiency in education. The student 
body whidi lives in an atmosphere of continual begging is unfortunate. 



THE ORGANIZATION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
All associations of men which seek to deal with social, intellectual, and spiritual 
f<Hi;e8 live and move and have their being between the tendency to ov^-organiza- 
tioD on the one hand and the lack of effective organization on the other. It is dear 
that OTganization must play in such associations a somewhat different role from that 
which it fills in certain other agencies, such as those of business, for example. As we 
study the history of churches and of parties, we are ctften impressed with the fact 
that the period of their greatest efficiency as moral and social agencies came in the 
days before organization had run away with the living causes which gave them birth. 
Sduwis, colle^^ and universitiee, hke churches and parties, are simply human or- 
ganizations seeking to deal with ^iritual and intellectual forces. They — no less than 
religious and political organizations — stand in danger of the narrowness and ri^d- 
ity which come fit>m formal administration. Human nature is quite the some whether 
one considen priests, politicians, or pedagc^ues. In each species of institution 
o^anization tends to run away with the deeper underlying purpose which gave it 
birth. Devotion to church is confused with religion, devotion to party with states- 
manship^ devotion to educational routine takes the place of true teaching. 

Nevertheless, in great continuing movements, such as the education of a people, 
organization is indispensable. In no other way can continuity and efficiency be had. 
Not only is this true, but organization whidi is wise, which respects fundamental 
tendencies and forces, which separates incongruous phases of activity, may not only 
add to the efficiency of a national educational effort, but may offer a larger measure 
of freedom than can be hoped for in chaotic and luirelated efforts to accomplish the 
same ends. Isolation and lack of cooperation are no less deadening than untiiinking 
obedience to established routine. Ilw practical problem in a dvilized nation is to 
establish such an educational organization as will secure relation between the di^r- 
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ent kindB of achoolB, while at the same tune prewrring a. &ir degree of freedom of 
addon and of development. 

Hiu conception of an educational system has oome as the result of many centn- 
ries of evolution. In the older European countries schools of one kind and another be- 
gan, developed, and were gradually related the <Hie to the other in a common educa- 
tional system. In the moat advanced European states, as, for example, those of the 
German Emjnre, the national tyabaa of education aims to deal with the individual 
citizen from the time of bis first entrance into a school up to the ccHnpletion of his vo- 
cational or professional training. While these schools have relation to each other, the 
accepted system of education recognizes certain clear divisions corresponding to dis- 
tinctive periods in the life of the diild or of the youth. The schools which an intended 
to correspond to these periods articulate, they do not overlap The system of education 
consists, therefore, of a continuous series of schools &om the lowest to the hi^iest, 
and a school of given name does practically the same work in all ports of the kingdom. 

In the United States we are younger. "Hie pioneer stage of national devdopment 
is so near to ns in time that many of its habits still rule in social and pditical mat- 
ten. This is particularly true in education. We can scarcely claim as yet to have a 
qrstem,at least in hij^er education; or, if there is the beginning of a system, the 
discords in it ore more striking than the agreements. 

To illustrate: the coll^^ is our oldest school of higher learning. In the United 
States to-day there are nearly one thousand institutions which call themselves collies. 
The work ofiered by these institutions varies from that of a true coll^;e, articulating 
with the standard high school and offering four years of fruitful study, to institutions 
so low in grade that their courses of study do not equal those of a good hi^ school. 

This confusion is the result of a number of causes among which, especially signi- 
ficant, ore the newness of our educatioual development, the lack of any intelligent 
supervision of higher education, and the tendency of collies in the past to remain 
isolated schools unrehted to the graieral system of education. The fint of these is a 
perfectly natural phase of our extraordinary national and industrial growth. Our 
institutioDB of learning have grown up under the most diverse conditions. The as- 
tonishing thing is that they have grown in sudi numbers. The essential point to 
ncognisa to-day is that the pioneer days are over, and that the problem before us 
DOW is not the building of more collies, but the strengthening of those whidi exist 
and the bringing of some measure of educational unity into our whole system of 
education. 

The absence in nearly all states of the Union of any form of supervision over 
higher education is a singular feature of our educational histoiy. The University t^ 
die State of New York (which is a board, not a teaching institution) represents almost 
the only effective agency in any state in the Union which has the power to super- 
vise or even to critidze institutions devoted to higher education and to jm>fessional 
training. In the state of New York the term coB^ has a definite meaning, and an 
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iiutitution, whether for academic or profeaaioiial training, must, before it can con- 
fer degrees, comply with certain standards and mnst have co^n fiadlities for edu> 
cation. In most states of tlie Union, at least until very recently, any body of men 
who chose to do so for any purpose whatever could incorporate under the general 
laws and otganize what they called a coUq^ a medical school, or a law school, to 
he conducted according to their own standards or ambitions and without any rela- 
tion to the general system of education. Under these conditions, denominati<Hial, 
professional, local, and personal rivalries have led to the establishment of more so- 
called colleges and professional schools than the country can possibly support These 
may legally confer all the d^p^es of higher learning which the strongest and most 
scrupulous collie can offer — a right they are not slow to make use of. Tlie District 
of Columbia has been prohfic in paper colleges which scatter d^rees far and wide, 
the distribution beginning usually with the members of their own faculties. Among 
the colleges chartered by the state of Maiy land in about 1900 is the " Medico-Chirurgi- 
cal and Theological Collie of Christ^s InstitutitHL" The charter gave the school the 
right to grant all kinds of d^p^es, and it is needless to say that the orgaoizen a few 
weeks later were able to attach to their names many academic titles. Hie fifth an- 
nual catalogue ccmtained the following on its 6rst page: "Fifth Annual Announce- 
mmt and Catalogue, edited by the Rev. Dr. P. Thomas Stanford, A.M., M.D., D.D., 
LL.D., HlD., Vice-President." 

The absence of any rational supervision or even of any provision for &ir criticism 
or review of our higher institutions of learning is in part due to the attitude of the 
ccdl^^ themselves. In the past even the older and stronger colleges have been dis- 
posed to resent any official inquiry into thm o^anization or into their methods 
<^ conduct. Collie professors luve been not a little inclined to look down on those 
who supervised state schools. Such positions have been conaideredinferiOT in importance 
to that of a collie president or professor. This is partly due to the political pres- 
tige (using that term in a large sense) which the college president enjoys in the sup- 
port of a large constituency. Ilie superintendent of education has at his back no 
great body of alumni and students. He is not in the public eye in the same way as 
the collie president. Nevotheless these places are of the highest educational value 
and they should be made worthy of the best men. What college president has done 
for education in America what Horace Maon did for itP Furthennore, the good 
college bos everything to gain by a scrutiny of higher education if carried out by 
able men under a system free of political interference. The time has come whoi in 
all states those who stand for sincerity in education should demand the passage c^ 
laws safeguarding the d^ree-giving power and providing an agency for the expert 
oversight of higher education as well as of elementary and secondary education. 
Universities and coll^;es are to all intents educational trusts. They have the same 
advantages to gain from fair and wise ovasight on the part of the state as other 
trusts have to gain from such ovorsigfat. 
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Underlying all other causes which tc3id to confunon in higher education is the 
fundamental one that American coUcf^ have been in the past conducted as separate 
units, not as factors in a general educational system. Devotion to education has meant 
generally devotion to the fortunes of a single institution. There has been little effort 
to coordinate collies with other institutions of higher learning or with the general 
system of education. To the want of a general educational consciousness more than 
to any other cause b due the confusion which to-day reigns amongst our higher in- 
stitutions of learning. 

It seems clear that the work of the next two decades in American education is to 
be a work of educational reorganization, and this reoigaaization roust include ele- 
mentary and secondary education as well as higgler education, for the problem of 
national educaticm is really one problem, not a series of isolated and unrelated pro- 
blems. To-day our schools, from Uw elemoitary school to the university, are ineJEdent, 
superficial, lacking expo-t supervisioD. They are disjointed members of what ought 
to be a consistent system. Tite woric of reorganization is so enormous that one is 
almost at a loss to answer the practical question : Where should such organization 
b^n p The answer to this question must come in the end from the intelligent leader- 
ship of teachen themselves, and from the cooperation of teachets in all parts ctf 
our system of national education. I venture to point out certain consid^wtions which 
seem to me to be essential as forming the groundwork from which improvement and 
progress must proceed. 

It is, I believe, admitted by those who are most familiar with tiie conditions of 
schools throughout the United States that the weakness and inefficiency of the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, arising in the first place from lack of clear conceptions 
of what these schools should actually seek to do, are apparent, first, in the effort 
to teach too many things and, second, in the lack of competent teachers. In other 
words, the elementary and secondary schools, like the institutions of higher learn- 
ing, have attempted too many subjects to the n^ect of the fundamental intellectual 
training common to all education. The remedy is to be found in clearer definitions 
of purpose, variation of school types, and more simple and thwough curricula. We 
cannot teach all subjects in one school, but we can provide a wide variety of sdiods, 
each of which may do its own work thoroughly. 

It is clear that the lack of eiiicient teaching is one of the most expensive national 
weaknesses, and that the inefliciency of our school system is in great measure due to 
this lack is evident. For example, mathematics is a subject which bos been a stand- 
ard study in our schools from the beginning. Students who pass through our bi^ 
schools and enter coU^e spend in the nine years corresponding to the period cov- 
ered by the German gymnatium, seventy-five per cent more of the time of instruc- 
tion on mathematics and yet receive a training vastly inferior to that of the gym- 



Progress has heen made in the lost two years toward equipping a larger number of 
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competent teachers. The growth of teachers^ collies in connection with the univer- 
tdties is a most notable gain. Before the matter can be rightly solved, public opinion 
must be educated to appreciate the dignity and importance of the teacher's work 
and the absolute necessity for such str^igthening of the security and recompense of 
the teacher as will attract to that calling able men and women in larger numbers. 

It IB clear abo that the elementary and secondary system of education must in its 
reorganization meet the presently demand for industrial training. Our public adiool 
system did not undertake orifpnally vocational training. In the modem industrial 
state that training is a part of public education, and one veiy serious problem to be 
met in the reorganization of education is the provision for vocational schools and 
their relation to the elanentaiy school system. 

It is not possiUe at this day to outline a complete system of such schools. Clearly 
the vocational school will vary with the locali^ and will minister to local conditions. 
Ilie experience of oUier nations would, however, seem to indicate that elementary 
schools will continue to be devoted to the general education of children up to the 
age of fourteen years, but that its last two years will see the introduction of certain 
industrial exexcises and studies. The vocational schools, resting on the elementary 
schools, are likely to be two-year, and in stxne cases three-year, high schools. The 
high school, devoted to general training, is under sudi conditions likely also to tend 
toward a similar length of curriculum. In a word, the curriculum and the length of 
time spent in the hi^ school would be materially modified by an increased efliciency 
in the lower schools and by the effort to meet the demands of vocational training. 

These transformations in the lower schools, which time is sure to bring, demand 
the earnest attention of those engaged in higher education. 

The method of transfer from the secondary school to the college is one of primary 
importance. It is generally admitted that at present neither admission by certificate 
Dor by examination is serving education or the interests of students effkiively. 

Admission by cortificaie is necessarily a very indefinite thing in the absence of a 
rigid and impartial supervision of secondary schools. One great source of weakness 
in American schools would be removed by the adoption of the plan generally in use 
in foreign schools and in Canada, under whidt the examinations for promotion &om 
one grade to the next ore conducted by the supervisor of education, not by the teacher. 
the pressure brought upon teachers to promote ill-prepared pupils is thereby elim- 
inated, and this pressure is a fhiitfial source of demoralization in American public 
schools. 

Admission to college by examination has unquestionably served a useful purpose 
in American education, but it has also tended to make admission to college assume 
the form of doing certain "stunts " rather than the attainment of a certain grade of 
intellectual culture. Its effect upon the secondary schools has been most disastrous 
from the standpoint of true education. 

lliis result has no doubt been partly due to the attempt to recognize a large va- 
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riety of BubjectB as coUq^ entnutce requirem^its. Under sudi a r^me a boy is 
naturally inclined to glean a point for admission wherever it can most easily be 
picked up. This tendency, coupled with the low passing mark accepted for admis- 
sion, has worked for increased superficiality in the preparation of boys entering <xA- 
legB, As a result in the colleges admitting by examination only, a majority of the 
students enter with conditions. 

The question of the ri^t coordination of the coU^|;e with the secondaiy school 
is one which should have at this time the most earnest considaation on the part of 
teachers both in the college and in the secondary school. The first practical step 
would seem to be to secure uniformity in this matter throu^out the country. For 
this reason the Carnegie Foundation has adopted a definition of the collie which in- 
volves the placing of the coU^e upon the standard four-year high schooL Great pro- 
gress is bang made throughout the whole country toward uniformity in this matter. 
Once this is attained the question whether the dividing point between college and 
high school should be changed can be ef^ctivdy taken up, and this question is one 
which is immediately involved in the consideration of any plan of national education. 

Within the last three decades the field of tbe high school has been so enlarged 
that its final two years cover to-day the studies formerly givoi in the first two years 
of college. lUs has not been accomplished by an increase of effidency in the lower 
gnules. lite boy who formerly entered coU^e at sixteen now enters at eighteen. 

The whole subject of administration of higher education, no less than the deter- 
mination of tbe functions of the college itself and its future, an contained in the 
inquiry whether tbe boy shall enter college at sixteen or at eighteen. 

Is our system of higher education to consist of a secondary school surmounted 
by tbe collie, and this in turn surmounted by the university with its graduate and 
professional schools? Then assuredly tbe college must deliver students to the uni- 
versity at an earlier age than twenty-two and a half years, which is tbe present prac- 
tice. TTie German boy enters the university to-day from the gymTtatium fully two 
year? youngs than the American boy enters the American univ^^ty frt>m the col* 
l^e. No nation will endure so serious a handicap as this organization of education 
would involve. 

Just v/hat function does the collie, which is our most distinctive institution, fill P 
Is it a xhool for youths where both discipline and freedom are to play a part, a 
school in which the youth is brought out of the tutelage of the boy into tbe free- 
dom of tbe man ; or is it a school for men in which they choose as they will the 
studies and the pleasures of collie life? If tbe first ideal is that which is to form 
the college, then the coll^^ years may well be those between sixteen and twenty; if the 
latter, eighteen is full young for such unrestricted freedom. 

It seems clear that those who deal with American education must choose between 
these two distinctive conceptions of what the college is to be. If the first conception 
is to become general, then we may justiy impose the university on the college, form- 
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ing a consistent system of higher education and ensuring the pennanent preservation 
of the American college. If the latter conception of the coll^ is to prevail, either 
two years must be gained in preparatory education or else the college must become 
as it is now tending to become, a sort of parallel to the university, a school for the 
few and not for the many. 

I venture to add that the needs of elementary education, the demands for iodus- 
trifll training, the claims of the profesaonal schools, and the economic necessities of 
the situation all seem to point to a solution of an educational oi^anization in which 
the coU^e would deliver its students to the university or to business life at twenty 
rather than at twoity^two. 

finally, those who have to deal with education and with its organization must 
make clear the distinction between eoU^eand university. Economic considerations no 
less than educational efficiency demand that the presmt confusion should be cleared. 

I question whether we have yet realized the effect of this confusion upon the Ame- 
rican collie in the transformation of teaching and of teachers. The old-time college 
teacher was a man who had above all else intellectual enthusiasm and intellectual 
Sjrmpathy; bis learning touched many fidds and all with a sympathetic and friendly 
spirit, and his work consisted largely of bringing into the lives and into the intel- 
lectual appreciation of his students his own sense of learning and of civilization and 
of social relations. For this work there was needed not primarily a man of research, 
but a man of large comprehension, of wide interests, of keen empathies, and of dis- 
criminating touch. We seldom choose teadiers to-day on such grounds. The primaiy 
requisite is that the teach^ shall be a man of research, that he shall have indicated 
in some special direction his ability to advance human knowledge, or at least his 
readiness to make that attempt. When we choose a teacher on this basis alone, we 
surrender the essen tial reason for which tbe collie exists, for if the collie is to 
serve as a place for the development of character, for the blossoming of the human 
spirit and of the human intellect, it will become this only under the leadership of 
m^i who have in tbdr own lives shown the fruitage of such development, who have 
themselves broad sympathies and quick appreciations. 

I am the last man to wish the spirit of research dulled. We need in our uni- 
versities above all else the nurture of this spirit What I wish to emphanze is this : 
the college and the university stand for essentially diflerent purposes. Ilese distinc- 
tions are almost lost sight of in the confusion of our educational organization. Re- 
search is a word to conjure with, but in the last two decades more sins have been 
OHnmitted in its name against good teaching than we are likely to atone for in the 
next generation. We must, if we are to retain the collie as a place for genoal cul- 
ture and the university as a place for the promotion of scholarly research and for 
professional training, hon<Hr Uie college teacher for his own work's sake, and honor 
no less the investigator in his own field. These two fidds overlap; but in the college 
the primary function is one thing, in the institution for research anoth^. 
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Let me add one other word in this coanectioD. If we will seriouBly uodertake to 
discriminate between good teaching and poor teaching, we shall get far on the way 
to distinguish between true scientific research and its imitation, an inquiry whidi 
will be as greatly to the advantage of our graduate schools and universities as the 
first can be to our cwUeges. In both coU^e and univeisitj we need to turn our faces 
resolutely toward simplicity, sincerity, tiiorou^^mess; to get a clear conception of 
what we are undertaking and to call institations of learning by their true names. 
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STANDAHDS OF PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
Ldce other branches of education, the training of men for the learned professions 
has not yet outgroim the pioneer stage. The absence of any great city of overshadow- 
ing influotce has prevented the formation of a school for lawyers such as the Inns 
of Court. The law schools began in groups of students gathering about a particular 
lawyer or group of lawyers. These ventures have generally been of local influence. 
Tlie most &mous was the school founded by Tapping Reeve at Litchfield, Ctmnec- 
ticut, shortly after the revolution, which had an existence of more than a half 
century. 

In a similar way schods of medicine have been formed by grot^ of physicians in 
difierent cities. 

These schools of law and of medicine had, up to recent years, do common stand- 
ards and DO relation to the general system of education. The quality of the iDStruc- 
tion varied in all possible ways. The lengtii of time required for graduation tan 
from two abort terms to three or four years. 

The last twenty years have seen a great improvement in these conditions, notwith- 
standing the fact that much remains to be done. Ilie tenden<7 has been to make 
the school of law and of medicine a department of a university, subject to the gov- 
ernment of the same authorities as supervise other branches of learning. Tin efiect 
of this change is to remove commercialism, to raise standards, and to give unity to 
the cause of professional training. Tbe advance is due in large measure to the asso- 
ciations of lawyers and of physicians, who have not been slow to realize that ulti- 
mately right standards of professional training and continuity of administration, to- 
getbra- with security of support, could be attained only by grounding the training 
in these professions upon the general system of education and by removing from the 
schools of law and of medicine the suggestion of personal gain or control. It u clear 
that for the future the school of law or of medicine which is to endure must be part 
of a university, and this notwithstanding the &ct that certain coIl^;es and univer- 
sities have used their d^ree-con&rring powers to shelter superfluous and low-grade 
medical schools. 

The examinations for license to practice in both of these professions are still quite 
low in standard in many states. L^slation in this respect in the state of New York 
is far in advance of that in most of the states of the Union. This is due to the fact 
that all education in New York is under the supervision of a competent department 
of education, which has one examination for all candidates for the practice of medi- 
cine, r^ardless of the school or sect to whidi they belong. 

Tlie action of the more progresnve members of these two professions, as expressed 
in their associations, is in the direction of better standards and more efBdent laws. 
Hie practice of medicine ofieiB peculiar opportunities to the unscrupulous. The ab- 
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sence of any competent exp^ auperviaon in most states has made it possible for 
incompetent phynciaoB to prey upon the public. This has been rendered all the more 
easy by the warring medical sects. The harm of sectarian medicine is not so much in it* 
sectarianism as in its effort to secure special standards, which are inrariably below 
those of a properly qualified physician. Given a well-educated man, thorou^ily 
grounded in the fiindamental sciences of physiology, anatomy, biology, chemistry, 
and the like, he will be a competent practitioner of medicine, whether graduated fiom 
one school or another. But the univeiBBl cover under which incompet^ice and fraud 
hide is low standards. If a medical school will maintain sound standards, both of en- 
trance and of instruction, there can be no objection to admitting its graduates to 
practice, whether the school call itaelf allopathic, homeopathic, eclectic, osteopathic, 
or after some other medical sect. The pubhc interest is efiectively safeguarded only 
by the enforcement of high standards of medical education. 

Tlie school of theology has had in this country a somewhat different history from 
that of either the law school or the medical school. Like medicine, theology is pri- 
marily a science, — the science of religion. The schools of theolc^ would therefore 
be fundammtally intended both for the training of a body of practitioners and for 
a much smaller body of investigators, just as the schools of medicine prepare a 
large number of practitioners, and a much smaller body of medical mat of researdL 
Schools of theology in America have been at a disadvantage as compared with schools 
of medicine from at least threecauses: first, the greater multiplicity of sects; second, 
the absence of any scrutiny from an outside agency; and finally, and perht^ most 
important of all, the low standards of admission to the ministry. 

As a result of these influ^ices tbeolt^cal schools are in many cases simply de- 
nominational fitting schools with a limited efficiency as training places for rdigious 
practitioners or for thedogical investigators. Under this arrang«»eat, theology, whidi 
has most need of association with other sciences, has beoi shyest of any intimacj 
with them. 

Evidences are not wanting that those at the head of the stronger tbeolt^ical 
schools are seeking to meet this deficiency, and to develop institutions which shall 
hold up high standards of reverence, of religious efficiency, and of scholarship. For 
the great body of those who undotake the ministry the standards are, however, cer- 
tainly as low as are those of medicine, and are as greatiy in need of reform. 

Beside the three old and established professions of the lawyer, the physician, and 
the preacher, a group of new technical professions has in recent yean been added to 
the learned professions. Tlie status of these technical callings is as yet not so well 
settied as are those c^ the three older professions. For the presoit, therefore, I have 
endeavored to make such examination as is poagible concerning the status of educa- 
tion of candidates desiring to enter the practice of the law, of medicine, and of the 
ministry. 

The fneliounary step to any conclusions respecting education in these jwofessions 
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is the knowledge of the present status of education in these profesdonB. Hiis task 
alone is no small one. It cannot be fiilly carried out without expert aid, and no far- 
reaching conclusions as to the needs of professional education can be reached without 
the consideration of those who ate best qualified to judge. It is my hope to present 
ultimately a complete report with regard to educational organization as it is related 
to professional education. 



THE INTEREST OP THE PUBUC IN HIGH STANDARDS OF 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
A NOTABLE diaracteristic of human nature, whether among educated or uneducated 
men, is the universal reaching out after a specific. In theology, in medicine, in edu- 
cation, we are constantly seeking for specific creeds, specific cures, specific means of 
education, and intellectual clevemefls is no protection against the vagaries of human 
nature. Growing out of our universal craving for a specific is the almost equally wide- 
spread tendency to accept the man or the association of men who undertake to fiir- 
i^sh spedfics, whether these be of faith or of [nwAice. 

Now the facts of our univeisal human experience go to show that there are few 
specifics in the settlemoit of questions which involve moral, intellectual, and physi- 
ad forces. Even in the diagnosis of the dmpler forms of human illness many factors 
enter, lliere are few diseases which are unmistakable, and for only a few of these 
have we specific remedies, and the efficacy of these is a function of the time and the 
manner of application. For intelligent treatment of the great number of such dis- 
eases we must depend on the honesty, the intelligence, and especially on the train- 
ing and experience of the medical practitionen whom we consult. For this training 
all practitioners, wbetha* of one school or another, are dependent on their Icnow- 
ledge of certain fundamental sciences, — physiology, anatomy, pathology, and the 
like. In &ct, the practice of medicine is notliing dse than the application of these 
fundamental scienoes, just as the practice of electrical engineering is simply applied 
physics, mathematics, and mechanics. Ilie general public cannot possibly differen- 
tiate between the various medical sects. Hie ordinary, busy, intelligent man has no 
opinion which is of any value as between allopaths, homeopaths, or eclectics, for ex- 
ample, like only possible protection he can secure is to insist that the man licensed 
to practice shall be first of all a well-educated man, and secondly, that be shall have 
been thoroughly grounded in the fbndamental sciences upon which all medical prac- 
tice depends. The only defense i^ch be can hope to secure against the incompetent 
or fraudulent practitioner of medidne is to obtain sudi l^al regulation of medical 
licensing and such expert scrutiny of medical education and the admission to prac- 
tice as win guarantee the thorough preparation of authorized practitioners in the 
science of the day. The quack would gladly practice in accordance with the latest 
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diacoveries of science if he only knew them. The rights and the intereats of the pub- 
lic con be coDserved only by requiring all candidates for practice — whether they 
be allopatbs, homeopaths, eclectics, osteopaths, Christian Scientists, or faith heal- 
en — to show evidence of a thorough grounding in these fundamental ad&vxa be- 
fore being permitted to practice. 

Not only has the public been slow to i^preciate the fact that its interests and its 
safety depend on high standards of medical education, but it has generally been hos- 
tile to the reforms which the representatives of the leading medical societies have en- 
deavored to bring about. The sympathy of the public has gone usually to the men 
who desire to practice medicine by the light of nature or, at best, with a most super- 
ficial preparation in the fundamental sciences which underlie medical practice. It is 
this attibide of the public which makes the practice of medicine tbe easiest field for 
the charlatan and the quack to enter. 

An interesting feature of the l^pslation in this matter is the light thrown upon 
the comma<cial value in the United States of the professional title doctor in the 
practice of medicine. Experience shows that the public will accept the most incom- 
petent practitioner who can legally aflix the title of doctor to his name, wheth^ it 
be gained in one medical sect or another, while it will not accept practice &om an 
individual not equipped with that title. For example, the osteopaths have not been 
able to secure practice in those states where they are unable to use a medical degree. 
Now the man who undertakes to practice medicine under the name of osteopathy 
has exactly the same diseases to diagnose and to treat as other physicians have. He 
has exactly the same need for a training in the fundamental medical sciences. I^ 
after he has taken such a training, he desirestocallhinuelf a doctor of osteopathy he V 
has every right to use that title, and the public can have no more objection to it than 
it can to the &ct that one trained tlieol<^an chooses to call himself a Methodist and 
another a Unitarian, while both undertake to teach and to practice the same religion. 

The only possible protection and assurance which the public can have is to insist 
upon this fundamental training as a preliminary to any practice, and it may rightly 
suspect the motives of any set of would-be practitioners who undertake to evade these 
reasonable requirements — necessary alike in the interests of the public and of the 
profession of medicine. With respect to the practice of law, the public interest is de- 
pendent likewise on tbe enforcement of hij^ professional standanls. The practition^ 
of law does not deal so direcUy with the personal well-bdng of every citizen as does 
the physician, but no other profession is so closely related to the development of justice 
and to the prc^^ress of sound public policy. Tltere is no way by which the public 
can tell whether the practitioner of law will develop into a wise advocate or into a 
sharp attorney. The only criterion it can impose for its own protection is to require 
such training for entrance to the profession as will fit the ordinary man for good work 
in it and will at the same time serve as a means to csdude the unfit. 

Not only does the public find its sole potection in uniform requirements of high 
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gtaadords for entrance into these professions, but the tolerance hy the public of low 
standards means the maintenance of an open door for the benefit not of the deserv- 
ing, but of the unfit The practice of medicine and of the law is overrun to-day by a 
horde of those seeking to earn in these callings a means of living, who under a more 
just ^stem of educational standards would be rendering to their communities a real 
service in some productive calling. It should be borne in mind that neither of these 
professions contributes to the [ntxluctive wealth of society, and a man is of value to 
the world in them only when his ability is such that he contributes something over 
and above the amount represented by his fees. There are to-day more men in both 
of these professions than the country needs, and yet there are certainly, tn the judg- 
ment of competent medical authorities, not enough competent medical practitioners 
to do the work of the counby. Omitting for the time the dishonest quack in medi-| 
cine and the unscrupulous attorney, it is still true that a large proportion ctf those 
in these professions ought to be earning a living in other callings where they would 
render a return to society by contributing to the productive energy of the world. 
The evils of the present ovn-production of ill-trained phyridans and lawyers is per- 
hqis more strikingly manifest in the small towns than elsewhne. In almost any town 
of five hundred families one can find a half dozen physicians and as many lawyers 
struggling for a living, when at the most two competent men in each profession could 
do the work of the community. Lawyers under such conditions spend their time in 
the exploitation of petty causes or in efforts to secure oflioe. Physicians in such cir- 
cumstances minister in laige measure to chronic invalids, while the great cause of 
right sanitation and public health of the community is left absolutely untouched. 
Low educational standards are not only an injustice to the public on its own account, 
they are absolutely demoralizing to the profession. They serve to lay in the path of 
ill-trained and weak men temptations for which they are wholly unprepared, and the 
fruits of this mistake the public reaps. 

The public is not less interested in right educational standards for the other great 
historic profession, — the ministry. Low standards of adaussion have worked in this 
great calling exactly the same consequences as one finds in the practice of law and 
of medicine. The demoralization due to low educational standards is in truth even 
more evident hae than in the other two great professions generally associated with 
that of the ministry. Iliis last is due to several causes. The most evident is the fact 
that the profession of the preach^ has not kept pace with the enormous advance in 
popular education, A hundred years ago ministers were the educated men of their 
communities and their power was in proportion. In the interval the congr^ations 
have risen enormously in the scale of general education. With this rise the law and 
medicine have to a considerable extent kept pace. The ministry has relatively retro- 
graded. Ihe standards of admission to it have not kept pace with the general progress. 

Another disadvantage under which the ministry has labored is the burden of sec- 
I, the most common form of devotion to specifics which the world has known. 
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Id this respect the profesBioD of the preacher resembles somevh&t that of the medi- 
cal practitioner, with the diSeience that the medical sects are fewer in number. Es- 
sentially, however, sectarianism in theology and sectarianism in medicine rest on an 
analogous basis. In medicine the practitioner depends on the same fundamental sci- 
ences, and the same body of medical knowledge is open to bim whether he calls him- 
self a homeopath or an eclectic In a similar way one minister may be called a Biq>- 
tist and another a Roman Catholic Yet each undertakes to teach the same religion 
tmt of the same Bible. The medical sects have made one enormous advance ov^ 
religious sects. The better representatives of all medical sects have gathered them- 
selves into one society for the bettermrait of tbedr common standards, — a thing which 
is scarcely to be hoped for in the near future among religious sects. 

Much has been said in recent yeais of the decay of churches, and the weakening 
of church ties particulariy amongst Protestants. Many explanations have bem given 
of this tendency. No doubt many &ctors have a share in the result which we see. 
Amongst these one of the most evident is the inefficiency of the ministry, due in the 
main to low standards of admission. In the Protestant churches, where the power of 
authority has laigely passed by, the work of the church depends on the quahty of the 
religious leadership of its pr»whers. The efficiency of this leadership is low. In the 
small towns one finds the same conditions as exist among lawyers and physicians. 
Four or five ministers eke out a living where one or two at most could do the work 
efficientiy. likethe doctors oftbdrvillages,thesemai concern thranselves with chronic 
cases and specific remedies^ while the great problems of the moral health of their com- 
munities go untouched. 

lie old mother churdi has pursued a more &r-sighted policy in this matter than 
the majority of her daughters, ^e requires of all her priests a long and severe train- 
ing. However one may criticize the kind of education which they receive, or the large 
factor of loyalty to tbe ecclesiastical oi^anization whidi forms part of it, the wisdom 
of the requirement is unquestionable. To it is due in very lai^ measure tbe enor- 
mous moral power of the Roman Catholic Church throughout the world, particu- ^ 
larly among the great masses of working people in the cities, where Protestantism •■ 
has been so markedly ineffective, parUy, at least, because of defects that an adequate 
modem education would go far toward remedying. 

like Protestant ministry faces to-day a most serious economic difficulty. The low 
standards of admisaon coupled with the multiplication of sects and church build- 
ings have Iwought into the profession of the minister a large number of ill-trained 
men, and have at the same time brought down the financial recompense of the min- 
ister to a veiy low basis, — the basis, indeed, of the inefficient man. However indis- 
pensable is the altruistic motive in the life of tbe preatita or of the teadier, neither 
preaching nor teaching can be considered independent of their economic relations in 
tbe social order unless the solution of the Roman Catholic Churdi is accepted, under 
which preachers are celibate priests and draw their support from the church. So long as 
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pieadien are to many and britig up &tniUes and assume a place io the social life of 
their communities, so long will the efficiency of the preacher have a direct relation 
to the quality of his financial support. The poverty of this support at thia time, its 
uncertainty, the uncomfortable attitude of begging for oneself which many preach- 
ers have to assume, particularly in small communities, all operate powerfully to turn 
away able and serious men from this profession. A communil^ which would support 
in oHnfort and dignity two able religious leaders will pay a bare living to five de- 
nominational preachers. And it is quite as true in the ministry as in any oth^ 
profession that, taken by and laige, one decently paid man is worth many ill-paid 
and inefficient men. It is impossible to estimate how much the cause of religious 
progress is delayed by the &ct that a great proportion of the men who asmune, as 
ie|nesentativefl of the Christian denominations, to take the place of religious leaders 
are unprepared for such leadenhip, are untrained in the fundamentals of theology, 
in the elements of learning, in knowledge of mankind, in the interpretation of life 
from the religious rather than from the denominational standpoint. Meagre as are 
the salaries paid, they are in many cases equal to the service rendered. In this situa- 
tion the public is profoundly interested. 

Hie public can form no sound conclusion whether a Methodist or a Bcq}tist is 
likely to be the more efficient reli^ous leader, any more than it can determine whether 
a hcmieopath or an allopath is the more likely to be an efficient practitiona- of medi- 
cine. Of one thing only it can be sure, and that is that whether a man undertake to 
lead in one religious organization or another, he ought to have grounded himself in 
the fundamental studies which He at the basis of all religious teaching, of all intel- 
lectual and spiritual leadership. Training counts for as much here as in any other hu- 
num rebtion. 

Tbe raising of the efficiency of the profession of the ministry rests laigdy in the 
hands of preachers themselves, just as tbe raising of the profession of the law rests 
with lawyers, and the raising of the profession of medicine rests with physicians. That 
tbe efirat presents for any particular Christian ot^^ization serious social, adminis- 
trative, and economic difficulties cannot be denied. That the advancement of religious 
influence in the lives of men rests in large measure on this effort ae&aa equally clear. 



THE BUSINESS OF LAW AND OF MEDICINE 

VERSUS 

THE PROFESSION OF LAW AND OF MEDICINE 

Tib sympathy at tbe great mass of men is fairly sure to go out almost spontane- 
ously to the individuals in whose path artificial restrictions are set up. It has been 
the boast of our democracy that America was the land of equal opportunity to all, 
and the sentiment finds response in the breast of every right-thinking man. 
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It is doubtless out of this feding that the t^poatioD to the section of reasonable 
standards of entrance to the teamed profesnons has arisen. Like many popular senti- 
meuts which are fundamentally right, the transformatifm of the sentimrait into prac- 
tice has been made in a short-sighted way. It has operated to give the ill-prepared 
and unfit member of sodety an advantage at the expense of the community. No 
man is bom with the right to enter one of these professioDS any more than he is 
bom with the rig^t of suffi-age. Both ri^ts are conferred by the sovenign people 
upon prescribed conditions. The diiBculty is that it is always more easy to excite 
popular sympathy for the individual complainant, however unworthy, than for the 
sovereign people, which seldiHU complains, no matter how far its interests are invaded. 
The notion that any man who wants to practice medicine ou^t to be allowed to 
by, and that any preacher who thinks he has a call ought to preadt r^iardless of 
training, belongs to the pioneer stage of civilization. 

By long usage of civilized nations the professions of the law and of medicine have 
received certain recognized standing. The practice of these professions carries with it 
certain privileges and advantages and should cany certain responsibilities. To re- 
quire that thoae who are authorized to practice these professions should comply with 
reasonable conditions of preparation is not only a duly to the state, but is absolutely 
just to the individual. The difficulty has come in determinating what are reasonable 
requirements for preparation in the [»actioe of the law and of medicine, requirements 
that shall protect the interests of the puUic and still itot inflict undue hardships upon 
the individual. It is in the settlement of this question that the practical difiicultiee 
arise. Great pressure b brought by those who derire to enter these professions to 
make the standards of admission as low as possible, and wherever the efibrt is made 
to constitute such standards as will safeguiml the public and preserve the c}uuacter 
of the profesaon, the cry is set up that the poor and struf^ling candidate for a pro- 
fession is discriminated against. Iliis argument is always illustrated by the example 
of a few great men who have achieved success in one or the other of these profes- 
rions without the advantage of formal education. The argument is fidlacious and is 
generally dishonestly made. 

What are reasonable conditions to require of candidates for these professions? 
Manifestly it would be an un&ir discrimination against the candidate for medical 
practice to require him to belong to a certain medical sect or to graduate from a given 
school, but it is equally manifest that it is not only fair but absolutely essential that 
he should be grounded in anatomy and physiolt^ and kindred fundamental sdences 
upon which all practice of medicine rests. It is conceivable that a man might get this 
knowledge and this practice in some other way than by the aid of the medical school 
and the hospital, and if be could show his knowledge and his skill by a competent 
examination he should be allowed to do so. Such cases, however, must he very rare. 
The candidate who is seeking to enter the profession by some other path than the 
hard and exacting path of a good medical school and hospital is in nearly every case 
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seeking to get his knowledge by practicing on the public and being paid for learning. 
Similarly the candidate for the profession of the law ought to have something more 
than a superficial knowledge of the practice of the courts of his community. He 
should at least have some knowledge of the history of jurisprudence, of the underly- 
ing principles of law and of l^al processes, some conception of the administration 
of justice, some study of the relations of equity to technique. Plainly, the least that 
can be required of a candidate for these professions is a fur grounding in the fiindft- 
mental science of our day and a measure of participation in the actual application 
of that science in the practice. Most intelligent men will concede so much, but are 
not always ready to admit the further requirement that the candidate in law or in 
medicine must present also the evidence of a good general education, such, for ex- 
ample, as can be gained by a collie comse of not less than two years^ duration. Tltat 
this condition is ess^itial to the nuuntenance of the character of the profession and 
that it forms the mly effective means of dfting out the worthy from the unworthy, 
the lit from the unfit, is the conviction of those -who have given the matter most 
thought. Without exception the professional schools of low grade, poor courses, and 
sham examinations are those which admit students without the preparation of a 
genonl education. 

Not only is the requirement of a good general education justified on the practi- 
cal ground that thus only can capable men be commonly obtained, but it is abso- 
lutely wwential in the maintenance of the professions themselves. To become a good 
lawyer or phyncian, it is not oiough to know the mere technique of practice. Such a 
man should be also a stud^it of his race and of its history, with sympathies fully 
developed by a contact with life and with books. Ilie reason for this and the justifi- 
cation for its requirement lie in the &ct that these callings are professions, and such 
qualities are necessary in the membeis of a profession. This distinction is fundamen- 
tal and one which in late years we have been as a nation disposed to forget. 

Aside from all question of intellectual bans or content, the distinction between a 
business and a profession does not lie in any di^oence of honor in the pursuit of one 
or of another, but in the obligations which one assumes. However honraable a busi- 
ness calling may be, the man who enters it makes no pretense of any other inten- 
tion than the honest pursuit of his own gain. He who enters a profession likewise 
does so for his own advantage, but he also undertakes certain obligations to the call- 
ing itself and to the public. He is under obligation to consider the interest of the 
public as well aa his own, and this is one reason why these great callings have differen- 
tiated into professions — because those who practice them accept the obligation to 
the calling. Bacon has expressed the idea in the introduction to The Maxima cf the 
Law in the phrase, "I hold every man a debtor to his profession." It is the acknow- 
ledgment of this debt and the effort to pay it which differentiate a profession from 
a busineas. That debt devolves upon him 1^0 enters one of these great professions 
the oUigation to fit himself for it, the obligation to conserve the honor and advance 
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the caiue of his profieaaon, and above all to remember in hi> practice his duty to the 
state as well as to himself. It is only throu^ the observance of these ideab that * 
profesBioD can remain a profession, 

lliose who have studied the tendendea of this natitni since the dose of our civil 
war have had reason to feel alarm over the diminishing respect for law. As a people 
we regatd the law lightly, and our habits in this matter are growing worae rather than 
better. Many UxAon have conjoined to bring about this state of affiun, but one of 
the most important lies at the door of those who profess the law. L^aJ process in 
our nation is slow and costly. Justice is hard to get. The great mass of the people 
believe, with greater or less reason, that in reaching decisions, l^al technicalities ob- 
scure equity. The evolution of the l^al process has resembled that of our natitmal 
game of baseball which has become a pitcher's game. The administration of law pre- 
sents to the general public more and more the spectacle of a game in which the expert 
high-priced attorney outplays judge and jury. Lawyers of the highest eminence and 
of irreproadiahle private life have served interests which were plainly against public 
policy and in violation of the interests of the public lliere has seemed to be no limit 
b^ond which a lawyer might not go in the service of a client who employed him to 
circumvent, not to ui^old, the law. Such men have been unmindful of the debt to 
their profession; they are in the business of law, not in the profession of law. He 
ideals of the profession have been lowered by the great mass of men who have taken 
up the law as a business. 

The professioD of medicine in our counby has suffered in a similar way. Any one 
familiar with the medical practice of such a country as Germany, for example, must 
have been struck with the di^ience in the attitude of the German and of the Ameri- 
can physician to his profession. A large proportion of German practitioners devote 
part of their time to research. They accept the ideal that a man must better his 
profession. They decline to give ap their whole time to paid practice. The number 
■ of American physicians who take this position is small, indeed, and they are ^it to 
' be looked down upon by their colleagues. The great mass of American physicians, 
however skilful in the jwactice^ are in the business of medicine. 

Tlie low terms of admisaion to great callings are partly reaponrible for these con- 
ditions. So long as the door stands open to the poorly educated, the ill-prepared, 
and the morally weak candidates, so long will the calling be pulled down beneath the 
level of a true profesrion. There is no way by which the public can assure itself that 
every man who enters either of these professions ought to do so. But it can at least 
exclude the manifestly unfit by the just requirement of a fair general education and 
proof of a knowledge of the fundamental sciences upon which the profession rests. 
Thus both public interest and the integrity of the professions may be conserved. The 
question whether law is to be a business or a profesaitm is a critical one in detomin- 
ing the stability of popular government. 
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Tia public has long been familiar with state supervisioQ and inflection of adiools 
in the United States, at least so far as elementaxy and secondary education is cod- 
cemed. We have no Buperrision of higher education, except in the case of the state 
of New York. Sudi sup^rision as exists is, however, confined almost exclusively to 
the tsx-suppwted sdiools. There is no scrutiny of private schools to ascertun what 
standards are maintained or the relation of such achoob to the general system of 
education. 

Thus has arisoi the great multiplication of collies calling for support and com- 
peting, in many cases, with each other for students in a manna dcsnoralinng to 
teachen and pupils;. The exigencies of this situation are in part responsible for the 
creation of the various denominational boards of education. It was clear that if a 
religious body was to support collq^ and colleges in many states, some central 
educational authority would tend not only to lessen useless competition, but also to 
increase unity and efficiency. We find, therefore, a number of such organizations to- 
day exercising wide influence ovex la^e areas, dealing with secondary as well as with 
hig^wr education. 

Vnth these boards of education the officers of the Cam^e Foundation have had 
cordial and interesting relations. Notwithstanding the fact that the Foundation is 
estt^ped from the granting of retiring allowances in collies controlled by a de- 
nondnation, it nevertheless found common ground with these organizations in the 
consideration of education from a general rather than from a local point of view. 
Furthermore, there exists the greatest latitude in the relations which the colleges 
under these boards hold to the churches to which they are asngned, — a relatioo 
varying from actual control to one of tradition only. 

Iliose who ere studying the general pn^^ress of education are naturally interested 
in the woA of these boards and in their attitude toward educational progress, lliey 
are also concerned in knowing whether this work is primarily one of education or one 
of religious propaganda; whether the denominational sdiool and college are under- 
taken on the ground of a consdous fitness for teadiing, or whether they form part of 
the regular machinery of the religious organization. The relations of these boards 
to education are of great interest, and I have endeavored in the following pages to 
condense from their annual year books such statements as may fairly represent their 
general purposes in education, so far as these can be learned from printed reports. 

Before entering upon a description of the organization and work of these boards, 
it may be worth while to state briefly the influences which have hitherto operated 
in bringing collies into related groups, the connecting thread being in many cases 
the denominational tie. On the other hand, it is interesting to note how little this 
has accomplished in promoting unity and cooperation among colleges of the same de- 
nominatico. 
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llie earliest educational foundatioos Id the United States were eataUished under 
the aupervision, more or less direct, oS some of the Christian churches. Thus the rela- 
tion between Harvard College and the estaUished Congr^ational churches of the 
Colony of MassachusettB Bay was a close one, the ministers of certain towns long re- 
taining seats upon the board of oveneers. Similarly Yale College was in direct rela- 
tionship with the Congrt^tional churches of Connecticut, the charter retaitung for 
over one hundred years a provision for a c^tain number of Congregational divines 
as trustees, and when, during the middle of the eighteenth century, the president of 
Yale and several pTofessoiB announced their intention to enter the Church of England, 
the announcement was, as a matter of course, accompanied by their resignations &om 
the collc^ facul^. King's College in New Yorii City (now Columbia University) 
was established under the auspices of tibe Church of England, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury being the Visitor of the college, and Trinity Parish in New York pro- 
viding the collie with its first site. The Venerable Society for the IVi^iogation of 
the Gospel occupied, until the revolution, the position of patron of King's CoU^^ 
and succored it frequently with funds. 

Prinoeton was, notwithstanding an absence of charter control, generally considered 
as distinctively a Presbyterian coll^^ as Rutgers was a Dutch Reformed one, and 
in general it may be sud that until well along in the nineteenth craituiy, whether 
colleges were l^^y connected with a church or simply associated with a church in 
thou^t and service, almost every educational institution looked up to some oot of 
the churches for fostering care and means of growth, and in return gave to that 
church the influence to be derived from the r^ulation of the form of worship in the 
collie diapel and from the free use of the college pulpit. It may be remarked that 
the sundering of the legti (Starter ties in the cases of Harvard, Yale, and Columbia 
did not prevent those institutions from remaining in this relation of community of 
worship with the churdi by whic^ they hod formerly been controlled. It was not 
usual for a college to be established, like Leiand Stanford Junior University, hos- 
pitable and receptive to all of the religious bodies to which its students belong, but 
on especially intimate terms with none. The extraordinary charter requirements of 
Giroid College show how, in the period of its incoiporatton, it was tlunight almost 
necessary to accompany freedom from any form of eodeaiastical control with the de- 
nial of ordinary courtesies to ecclesiastics. 

In the Roman Catholic institutions the connection with the church is as a rule 
maintained through the ownership of the raitire property of the college or univer- 
sity by one of the religious orders, lias the first Roman Catholic college in the 
United States was founded by the Jesuit Fathers when the^y secured a charter for 
Georgetown University, and at the present time this order and some of the other or- 
ders, particularly the Christian Brothers, control a number of educational institutions, 
scattered over many states. It was not until 1899 tliat all of the Roman Catholic 
coll^^ were brought into intimate relationship with each other through the forma- 
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tioo, by fifty-three colleges, under tlie guidance of the rector of the Catholic Vni- 
Tereity of America, of an Association of Catholic Collies of the United States. 

Harvard and Yale were both Congr^ational institutions, but no central authority 
bound ihem together in any form of union. At a later date La&yette College had 
as close relations with Methodist institutions as it had with a Presbyterian institu- 
tion like Washington and Jellerson. This was the situation in all the religious or- 
ganizations. On the oth^ hand, as soon as a Roman Catholic order establiafaed a sec- 
ond collie or university the two institutions formed a group, obeying, in as &r as 
it seemed advisable to ihe beads of the order, a single authority. At least the insti- 
tutions joined in carrying out a single policy, and, instead of contrasts, harmony in 
matteis of educational direction could easily be secured. To-day, in certain of the 
religious orders^ these groups are extensive and embrace many institutions. The dose 
union between the colleges of a Roman Catholic order is thus the first illusb«tion 
of what has been for a considerable time the policy in several Protestant churches 
through their educational societies or ctdlege boards, llw Association of Catholic 
Coll^(es in the United States is, on the other hand, rather a federation correspond- 
ing to the Ohio State Association of Collies, or the Association of Colleges of the 
Middle States and Maryland, for it concerns itself with pedagogical questions and 
matters of inter-coU^^ comity more than with policies of college administnition 
and economy. 

Partly out of the lack of unity among colleges of the same denomination grew the 
idea of a central board, which might have supervision, at least of a certain sort, ovet 
all the collq^ and schools of a given denomination. Of these the more important 
are the Presbyterian College Board, the Board of Education of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, the Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
the Congregational Education Society, and the Board of Education of the Reformed 
Church in America, of whose organization and educational policy brief descriptions 
foUow. 

Pkesbttebian College Board 
In 1888 the General Assembly of the Presbytman Church in the United States 
of America, acting upon the advice of a special committee on education, estaUished 
the Presbyterian Board of Aid for Colleges and Academies, now simplified into 
the Presbyterian CoU^e Board. Since 1877 committees of the general assembly 
had been considering the entire question of education in its relation to the churdi, 
espedally as it applied to the field of home missions. The special committee bad sat 
for two years and had taken unusual care. Its r^mrt is comprehensive. The members 
say that in the opinion of the committee the supply of candidates for the Presbyte- 
rian ministry can be maintained at the number suffident to supply existing pulpits, 
and to create the new pulpits needed, only by maintaining collies in vital con- 
nection with the Presbyterian Church. In the mote settied portions of the country 
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such colleges already exist and the duty is to see tliat the ri^t apiritual atmosphere 
is maintained iu them. But especial emphasis is placed npoo the wisdom of plaoting 
Dew colleges in the sparsely settled and rapidly growing western states. These new 
collies will materially assist the missionary movement in its present condition, and 
by training up ministers and missionaries on the ground, will enable the newer com- 
munities to supply in the future their own needs, and themselves pass on the bene- 
fit bestowed upon themselves. To toast the Presbyterian colleges already in being 
and to found new ones in strat^c positions, a separate board, distinct from the old 
board of education, was necessary. 

As a result of this recommendation, the Presbyterian Collie Board was consti- 
tuted. It consists of twenty-four members, one half of whom shall be laymen, both 
ministers and laymen to be elected by the general assembly. The offices since 19M 
have been at 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. According to its constitution, following 
the detailed recommendation of the special committee of 1881, the functions of the 
board are to gather funds ^m the Presbyteiian Church and disburse tbem among 
the Presbyterian colleges, and to guide the munificence of Presbyterian givers that 
tlieir contributions to education, made directly by them, shall nevertheless be along 
the lines which the pdicy of the board approves. This is stated in paragraph 8 (d) 
of the constitution thus: "The board shall endeavor to have all gifts for Christian 
education within our church «ther passed through its treasury or reported to it." 
Gifts paid into the treasury of the board shall be paid out under the following pro- 
▼isions of the constitution. Section Tm (a) and (b): 

**(a) Every collie hereafter established, as a condition of receiving aid, shall 
be organically connected with the Presbyterian Church in the Unit^ States of 
America, or by perpetual Charter provision shall have two thirds of its Board 
of Control members of this Church. 

"(b) In case of collies already established, and not included under tbe above 
provisions, appropriations for endowment shall be so made as to revert to the 
Board whenever these coll^^ shall pass from Presbyterian controL." 

like board has been instrumental in establishing a number of new colleges in the 
western states, such as the Cdlege of Idaho; Lenox College, Hopkinton, Iowa; 
Huron Collie in South Dakota; Montana Coll^, Deer Lodge; Albert Lea Col- 
lie, Albert Lea, Minnesota; Trinity University, Waxahachie, Texas; the Presbyte- 
rian CoUege of Florida, Eustis, and others. Westminster College, Salt I^ke City, and 
Westminster University, Denver, are the most recent establishments of the board. 
In its annual report of 1907 the board points out that there are still whole states 
and territories in which the cry that there are ** too many collies" cannot be raised, 
for, as it says (page 8), "Nevada, Wyoming, North Dakota, New Mexico, Arizona, 
have no Presbyterian institutions of higher learning. Neither have Cuba, Porto Rico, 
nor Alaska, and yet we include these fields in our home mission territory." 

In the last annual report of the Presbyterian College Board (1908) the principles 
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an lidd down upon whidi the board will either aid collies directly or endeavor to 
influence gifts to them. First, the collie must require fTX)in all studenb for gradu- 
ation a study of the BiUe at least equivalent during the entire course to 144 unit 
faouiB. Second, eveiy teacher in the college must be certified to the college board 
as being "of open Christian profession and possessing actual spiritual influence with 
students." "Of the 948 teachers last year in the colleges in rdation with the board 
902,OT about 96 per cent, were members of evangelical churches. Hiis poventage is ris- 
ing," and the remaining four per cent, it is explained in the report, were nearly all in 
the music or art departmoit, or with some sudi irr^ul&r connection. In such cases 
the board does not insist upon the teacher being of "open Christian profession." 

The third requirement of the Presbyterian College Board is that a college assisted 
or mdowed by it shall "seek the conversion and consecration of evory student as its 
prime business." 

Bdow is the official list given by the Presbyterian Collie Board of **Instituti«is 
Coc^>erating with the Collie Board and Reporting to it," 



Atbaiir Collie 
Albert Lea Collie 
Aleunda- College 
Alma College 
Ariunau Cnmbeilsiid Col- 
lege 
Bdlevne CoUege 
Betbel CoUc^e 
Biddle UniTdsitr 
Blackburn UolTerri^ 
BlainriUe Cdlcge 
BnenaVlsbt College 
Caldwdl CoU^e 
CwroU College 
Camberiand Unlrcrdtf 
ElmlmCollq^ 
Emporia, CoU^e of 
Florida, Fies. ColL of 
Grove Otr College 
HanoTcr Colk^ 
HuUngs CoU^e 
Henrr Kendall ColIq;e 
HighlMid UoivcnHr 
Huron College 
Idaho, College of 
nUnol* College 

aCdlcge 



AlbMij, Oregon 
Albert Lra, Hinn. 
Bnritesvillc Keotncky 
Alma, Michigan 

Oarksrllle, Arkanui 
Bdlevne, Nebraska 
McKeorie, Tennessee 
Charlotte, N.C 
CariinriUe, IIliMda 
BlalisTille, Pa. 
Storm Lake, lows 
DauTille. KentudiT 
Wankeiha, WiKonshi 
LdianoD, Tennessee 
Ehnln, New York 
Emporia, Kansas 
Enstis, Flotida 
Grove City, Pa, 
Hsoorer, Indians 
Hastings, Nebraska 
Huskogee, Oklahoma 
Highland, Kansas 
Hnion, S. D. 
Caldwell. Idaho 
Jacksonville, IlUnoU 
Wynnewood, OkkL 



James Hillikin Uoivasity Decatnr, Illbx^ 

Lahjette CoU^e Easton, Pennsylvania 

Lake Forest Cdl(^ Lake Forest, Illincds 

Lenox College Hopklnton. Iowa 

Lincoln CtHtee Uncohi, Illinois 

Lincoln Unlversl^ Lincoln Univ., Pa. 

Lindenwood Ccd^{e St Charles, Hiwmrl 

Hscalester Collie SL Panl. Htamesots 

Maryrille Caliche Maiyrille, Tennessee 

HisKnirl Valley Cdlege Marshall. Miswuri 

Montana, Collq^ of Deer Lodge, Montana 

Ocddentsl CoUege Los Aagdes, CaL 

Oswego College Oswego, Kansas 

PbA College Paikville, MisKnrl 

ParsMu CoU^e Fairfield, Iowa 

Trintty University Waxahachie, Teias 
Wsshington and TnscD- 

lum CoUege Gt«enevUlc,Tennessee 

Wayoesbiirg CoUege Wayncsburg, Pa. 

Western Collie Oxford, Ohio 

Westminster Collq;e Fuhoa, Miasomi 

Westminster Ctdkge Salt Lake City, Utah 

Westminster University Denver, Griotado 

Wbitworth Collt^ Tacoma, Wash. 

Wilson College Chambenborg, Pa. 

Wooster, Unireraity of Wooster, Ohio 



The names of the following oo11^;es also appear in the year book of the board, 
but, in order that their relation to the church or to the board may not be confused, 
they are given under this statement: "The following institutions are not connected 
with the Presbyterian Church by any I^al ties, nor are they subject to ecclesiastical 
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coDtroL lleir history, however, and anoci&tioiu with the life and wtHc of our CSioidi 

are Buch as to justify our earnest cooperation with them." 

Ceatral UniTentty of Kcmtodq', DuTiUc, Rentud^ 

Coe CoUegc Ccdu R^iids, low* 

New York Univenity, New York, New York 

Wabash CoIl^c, CnwfordfviUe, ladiana 

Wuhington and JeSenon Collie, Waihisgton, Peniu^rania 

BoAED OF EdOCATION OF THE M^rHODIFr EpUCOFAI. ChDBCH 

The Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church owes its origin to the 
^pointment of a committee hy the general conference of 1861 to consider "to what 
object and in what proportions the moneys raised as connectional funds shall be ap- 
piojHiated." This committee recommended the organiiation of a board to take diarge 
of all the moneys contributed during tbe c^itenary celebration of 1866, and then- 
after, for the relief of poor scholars and the advancement of general educational in- 
terests. The general conference of 1868 ^jproved of the committee's recommenda- 
tion and instituted the board. 

The board began its work with a fund of about S84,000, six sevenths of whidi 
had been contributed as a part of the "Sunday-school Children's Fund." In 1870, 
the year following the formal incorporation of the board, it proposed to the annual 
conferences that the second Sunday in June of each year be celebrated as children's 
day, and a collection be taken, to be given to the Children's Fund. The general 
conference of 1672 officially recommended this observance of children's day, and 
asked for collections from all the Sunday-schools in aid of the fund. In 1892 the 
general conference made it the duty of every pastm to observe this day, to take a 
collectiim for the fund, and to forward it to the board of education. In the mean- 
time, in 1884 and in 1688, it had been provided that the moneys in this fund should 
be distributed annually in loans to students and for current work, accumulation of 
endowment Arnds only to take place where tbe gifls and bequests specifically pro- 
vided therefOT. In 19OT the coUections for tbe children's fund amounted to 986,000. 

The general conference of 169S revised the chapter of the Discipline concerning 
education, and a university senate was erected, elective by the general ctmferoice, 
to formulate the standard of tequirentents for the baccalaureate degree' in institu- 
tions of the Methodist Church. The board of education was ordered to apjdy these 
regulations of the university senate, and classify the Methodist institutions accord- 
ing as the^ met these requirements. Hie senate convened for the first time in 1898, 
and after adopting a standard of requirements for college graduation, reported its 
action to the board. The board, in 1894, b^an to apply these tesolvea of the senate, 
the annual report of the board for 1896 classifying the Methodist institutions ac- 
cording to the senate's action into collies and academies respectively. In 1896 the 
general conference enacted that no institution of intended coll^ate grade esta- 
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Uished after that date should be eligible for connectional recogmticm or aid unlen 
it should have secured the approval of the board of education before its establish- 
ment. From time to time the powers of the board have been variously enlarged. In 
1907 beaidea the children's collection already mentioned, applicable solely to stu- 
dent relief, the board received (60,000 as the return by students of loans made in previ- 
ous years, and it had an income of $17,000, enough to pay all of its numing ezpensea^ 
from its invested fund& A publication. The Christian Siudtnt, appearing quarterly, 
contains the annual report of the board, ttatistica of the institutions connected with 
it, and othra- liteiature concerning higher education in the Methodist Church. The 
board does not make direct grants to institutions. 

The university senate consists of fifteen members, all elected by the general con^- 
ence, one at large, the other fourteen for the fourteen districts into which the Union 
has been divided for tlus purpose. The memben are always presidents or chancellors 
of Methodist colleges or univeraities. The foUowing resolutions, which were adopted 
at the meeting of the soiate in February, 1908, indicate the present policy of tbe 
body, and the lines along which it plans its educational activities in the future: 

** RemlvedtThat v\ai.e the University Senate is not yet ready to prescribe as an 
immediate requirement a measurably higher standard for the college on the 
official list, it is deemed best to advise all our institutions to move as speedily as 
pOBsiUe to the following standard; (1) To the requirement of a fiill four years'" 
pnawratory course for entrance to tiie freshman class. (9) To the requirement 
of ndl four years of coll^ate work as leadine to the Bachelor's d^ree — the 
course to include only su(£ studies as properlylielong in the College of Libutd 
Arts. (S) To the requirement of a bctuty of not less than sir professors, giving 
their time exclusively to collegiate as distinguished from preparatory work. 
(4) To the requirement of not less than fifty students regularly enrolled in the 
four collie classes. (5) To the requirement of not less than S300,000 as actual 
productive endowment as necessary to give an institution stability and to se- 
cure for it the confidence of its constituency." 

Tbe following memorial to the general conference was adopted : 
"It is tbe earnest opinion of the Universify Senate that the work of our present 
Board of Education should be modified so that it could aid instituti<His as well 
as students especially by becoming the custodian of genial oidowments for 
the educational work of the church." 

fioABD op EdCCATIOH OF THX MbTHODUT EPISCOPAL ChDHCH, SoDTH 

Tbe Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was estabUshed 
by tibe general conference which met in Memphis, Tennessee, in the spring of 1894, 
The charter was formally adopted at a meeting held in Monteagle, Tennessee, in the 
summer of 1896. At this meeting, the board drew up a paper setting forth the aims 
and policy of the board, and ordered the paper to be published and widely dissemi- 
nated throu^iout the church. 
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TU» docomait d«clAres the aim of the board to be, fint, to promote the endow- 
ment of existiiig colleges which have the elements of soccesB and liie neceasai; con- 
ditions of usefiiliiesB; second, to repress the tendem^ to moltiply institutions with 
inadequate pnwpect* of support 'Iliis tendencj, says the board, "has strewed our 
territory with more dead colleges than we have now in operation and dragged to the 
dost with them the credit of endorsing conferences." The third aim of the board was 
stated to be to encourage the establishment of academies, "which," in the vKa6» of 
the board, "areeqiedallydemandedby present educational ocmdititHiB, and areeaailj 
within the reach of our means and should be placed in close correlaticni with sncb 
institutions of our church as the annual conference may direct" T^x fourth and 
final aim of the board was announced to be "to complete our system by correlating 
OS n^ndly as possible our conferoice colleges with the graduate and professional de- 
partments of Vanderbilt Univosify." To cany out these aims the board proposed to 
bring into cooperation with itself the conference boards of education, and for the 
more perfect organization of the educational woric of the several conferences, to ask 
each conference to appoint a secretary of educatim. The board also proposed "to 
secure full and accurate statistics of our education work ;" to hare addresses deliv- 
end ; pamphlets, tracts, and articles prepared and printed on the subject of Christian 
education and the conditions and needs of the educational work of the Methodist 
Churdi, South. The board, further, was to urge each annual conference to make 
audi assessments (or the educational work within their respectiTe boundariea as, in 
the words of the Discipline, "shall be adequate to matnfauD them upon a plane 
worthy of the confidence of the public uid the patronage of our church," This state- 
ment of the aims and purposes of the board contained also an appeal generally for 
contributjons "to assist collies already founded to a solid position and adequate 
fecJlities," and it was also specifically stated that " no money will be appropriated 
merely to maintain institutions as they are." The board of education closed its an- 
nouncement and (^peal to the church by saying that "we can apply to advantage 
the large contributions of the wealthy and the smaller gifts of the poor. The latter 
will ultimately suffice, we believe, to secure an educated man in every pulpit in South- 
em Methodism." 

At the meeting of the board in 1896 steps were taken for securing complete sta^ 
tistics of the educational instituticms of the Methodist Churah, South. A commit- 
tee was also appointed "to report on the possibility of bringing about a uniform 
standard in our institutions and of correlating them." At the 1897 meeting special 
attention was given to the work of the teachers' bureau under the management of 
the board, and the secretary of the board was authorized to publish an educational 
quart^ly. In 1898 the directon at their meeting paid much attention to educa- 
tion among the negroes under their suprarision. 

In the last five years a number of important pieces of work have engaged the at- 
tention of the board of education. One of these has been the question of the daasi- 
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fication of the educational institutions of the Methodist Church, South, on whidi the 
board now has a permanent committee. In 1907 the educational commission made 
a careful and compreheiuive report on that subject, which has been adi^ted by the 
board, litis report classifies the educational institutions of the church into three 
grades. Ibe first is that of universities; and a university is defined as an institution 
having **a productive endowment of not less tiian one milli<m dollars, and oi^anized 
on a basis of professional schools and of elective studies, with departments of origi- 
nal research." Colleges constitute the second grade, and "in order to be classed as a 
coU^e an institution must employ not less than seven professors, or adjunct profes- 
sors, giving their entire time (at least fifteen hours a week) to coU^e instruction. It 
shall have, exclusive of matriculatioD and tuition fees, a permanent *nTnm1 inoome 
of five thousand dollars, which may arise from interest on endowment (imd, confer 
ence assessments, private (pfts, or net earnings from board or dormitories." There are 
two classes of collies, Class A and Class B. In order to be admitted to Class A 
a collie must have an endowment fund (unless it is a college for women) of one 
hundred thousand dollan, and after 1909-10 shall require fourteen units (11.S units 
of the Carnegie Foundation), on four of which the student may be conditioned pro- 
vided he ofler three units of English and two and a half in mathranatics. Colleges of 
Class B shall require twelve units for entrance (9.6 units of the Cam^e Foundaticm) 
with the same rules in rq;ard to conditional admission as are in force in Class A 
colleges. 

It will not be necessary to recapitulate the various fields of activi^ over which the 
operation of the board extends^ It will be sufficient to give one feature as illustrative 
of their nature in general. For several yean the board has been active in planting 
educational institutions of the Methodist Church, South, in the northwest and on 
the Pacific coast. A junior college at Milton, Or^^on, has been in operation for sev- 
eral years, having recentiy dropped the designation of college proper and planned to 
correlate its work with that of Whitman College at Walla Walla, Washington. Build- 
ings and grounds have already been secured for a dmilar institution at Stevens- 
viUe, Montana, the Montana Conferoice Training School. The most elaborate work 
of this character, howew, is the careful foundation which is being laid by the 
board for an institution in California. Tbe following quotations from the report of 
the secretary of the board of education in 1907 will give the plan of Utis establish- 
ment: 

"1. It is to be under the control of this board until it is well established and in 
successful operation, llie board is to provide its fiwulty and direct their work. In 
this way the school will be saved from the mistakes common to sudi enterprises in 
their beginnings. 

"2. It is to be of the junior college grade. No academic d^rees will he conferred 
under its present charter. It will do four yean of high school work and two — vix, 
the freshman and sophomore — of collie work. It will adjust its curriculum to those 
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of the two leading imiTenities of the state, the UniTcnity of Califonua, «t BokcJey, 
and the Lelaod Stanfrad Junior, at Palo Alto. . . . The worii we are to do will be of 
the same grade as that done hy tbeae institutuxu. 

" 8. At the same time our adiool will be thoroughly denominatioiial and religiotu. 
The conataat purpose will be to promote the rdigious life of the students. Id this 
way we hope to keep our own institution religiously strong, and also, by injecting 
frcon year to year laige bodies of our graduates into the great universitiea, to provide 
for them a leaven that will greatly aid in their Christian development" 

Below is the list of educational institutions, classified according to the grades de- 
scribed above, as given in the report of the board for 1908. Institutions in foreign 
countries are omitted. 

TanderUlt Unireni^, Nariivtlk. T 
Class A, Colleges 



Central CoU(^ 
Emorjr Cidlege 
Hcodrix College 
"" isCoIk^ 



Fmjettt, Uiaaotni 
Oxford, G«OT^ 
CoDwsj, AikauMS 
Jtckaoa, HUiisdp|d 



Rsudc^HMOO College Ashknd. Virginia 



Randidpb-Hacon Woman's 

Cdli^e Lyncbbntg, l%gitiia 

Sonthwert e m Unirenlty Geuqjelowu, Texas 
Trinitr Collie Daiium. N. C. 

Weslefsn Female Ccdl^e Hacon, Ge<»gia 
WoSbrd College Spartanbuig, aC 



Class B, Colleobs 
Emof]>u)d HenrjrCoUege Emory, Vlvg^nia Polytechnic College 

Galloway CoUqie Searcy, Arkanus Southeni Univeni^ 

Kentud^ Wesleyao Col- 
lege Winchester, Ky. 



Fort Wortlk, Texas 
Gtwaiboto, Ahbsma 



UMCLABSinSD 



Alabama Conference Fe- 
male College 
Andrew Pcnule College 
AtfaeniCoU^e 
Birmingjliam Collqie 
Bowling Gieen Female 

Seminary 
Centenary College of Lon- 

Centenary Female College 
Central Collide for Wo- 

ChappeU Hill PemaleOd- 

lege 
Clarendon College 
Cdombis CoUt^ 
Columbia Collie 
Coronal Institute 
Davenport College 
^>woTth Univend^ 



Ttukegee, Alabama 
Cuthbert, Geotgia 
Athens, Alabama 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Bowling Greca, Va. 

Shrereport, LouisiBDa 
Qerelaud, Tennessee 

Lexington, Hiiaourl 

Chappell Hill, Texas 
Clarendon, Texas 
Columbia. S.C. 
Hilton, Oregon 
Sbd Mbtom, Texas 
Lentnr, North Carolina 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 



Greensboro Female Col- 
lege 

Grenada Colh^ 

Henderson College 

HiwBssee College 

Howard-Payne Odl^e 

Lagruige College 

Lander Collie 

Logan Collqc tor Yomig 
Ladies 

Louiabmg Ccril^e 

Haiufield Female Collie 

Martha Washington Col- 
lege 

Martin College 

Memphis Confd«nce Fe- 
male Institute 

Hlllersbu^ Female Col- 
lege 

Morris Harrey Ccdleg* 



Greensboro, N.C. 
Grenada, HUiiuippt 
Arkadelphla, Ark. 
Sweetwater, Tenn. 
Fayette, Missouri 
Lagrange, Georgia 
Greenwood, S.C. 

RosBdlTlUe, Ky. 
Louisburg, N. C 
Mansfield, Louislaiia 

AUngdon, Virginia 
Fidaski,1 



Jackson, Tennessee 
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Bloniiville Cidl^e Horriarille, MiMoml 

North Tdu PenMle Col- 
lege Shermui, Texaa 

Northwest Hluonri Col- 
]t^ Albwiy, MUaonri 

Padflc Hethodiat CdOege SmU Bou, CtlifonilB 

Port Gibaon Pemale Col- 
lege Port GibwMi, Miss. 

S«n Angdo Collegiate In- 
■tttnte SuAngelo, Teua 

Sui Antonio Pemale Col- 
ic^ San Antoolo, Texaa 



Sonth Georgia Cdlegc McRae, Georgia 

Sontbem CoUqie Sutherland. Florida 

Southern SerolnarT- Buena Viita. Vi^nia 

Spaulding Pemale College Muskogee, Oklahoma 
Snllins Ccdlcs« Bristol, ^^rglnia 

Warthen Cdl^e Wri^tsTille, Gcoigia 

WeaTCrrillc College Weaverrille, N. C 

Wbitworth Collide Brookhann, MUs. 

WlUe HalseU Coll(«e VInita, Oklahoma 
Yonng L. G. Harrit CtA- 
Uge Yoong Harris, Ga. 



CoHORBOATIONAL EdDCATION SoCIBTr 

On December 4, 1816, there was incorporated in the dty of Boston the American 
Society for the Education of Pious Youth for the Gospel Ministry. This organiza- 
tion was the result of a movement set on foot about six months before that date 
by a few young men who banded themselves together "to educate pious young men 
for tlie ministry." Gradually the clergy and laymoi of Congr^ational Boston be- 
came interested, a constitution was framed, and the formal society finally came into 
being. Hie object of the society, as stated, was to aid "indigent young men of tal- 
ents and faopdul piety in acquiring a learned and competent education for tlie 
gospel ministry." The opening meeting of the society was held December 7, 1816. 

On the occasion of tliis meeting need of trained ministers in the west and south was 
set forth. Within eleven months $4000 were collected from the churdies, and forty 
young men "of hopeful piety" in Canada and the United States were being iuded 
financially in thdr education. Three years later, on January SI, 1820, the name of 
the society was changed by an act of tiie General Court to the American Education 
Society. 

In the west a someirfiat similar movement had been started, out of which grew 
the founding of Illinois Collie in Jacksonville. The new society, called the Western 
Coll^ Society, had no strong oiganizataon. It was not until June 99, 1848, that 
this society was formally launched as the Society for the Promotion of Collt^te 
and Theological Education. On March 9, 1974^ this second oigonizatioo was united 
with the Boston society under the new name of the American College and Educa- 
tion Society. Until 1898 the work of the American Coll^ and Education Society 
was confined to coU^ate and seminary education; but by an act of legislature of 
March ft5, 1893, its scope was enlarged to include academic training and its name 
was dionged to the American Education Society. The need for academies whidi 
should give good college prepaiatoiy courses was fdt in the west and southwest, where 
secondary education was especially weak, and within three years the sodety was ud- 
ing **a score of academies from twdve different states and territories." 

In Septanber of the same year the society consolidated with the New West Edu- 
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catioD Cominisnon, an organixatioii incorponited in Chicago in 1ST9, whose object 
was "the promotioa of Christian dvilinttion in Utah and New Mexico . . . through 
the agency of Christian schools." The consolidation added mission-adiool woA to 
the already large scope of the society. 

On March 9; 1894, the name of the aode^ was again '•hapgi'^, this time to the 
Congregational Education Sode^, the title which it beais to-day. Its object, as 
finally set forth in the constitution adopted April 11, 1901, is "the pnxpotion of 
Christian education by assiiting needy young men of piety and ability in acquiring 
an education for the gospel ministry; by aiding theological and coU^ate institu- 
tions, academies, and other schools in which children and youth are trained under 
Christian teachers," By an act of le^slature approved February 26, 1907, and 
adopted by the corporation June IS, 1907, the powers of the socie^ were enlarged 
by the authority "to promote Christian civilization in any territory or country ac- 
quired <»■ hereafter acquired by the United States . . . and in fweign countries, by 
endowing, assisting or establishing academic, coU^iate, or theological institutions 
of learning therein, and by . . . aiding indigent childroi and young persons . . , 
seeking an education in such institutions." 

Up to 1906 the society had made large contributions in all branches of its work. 
More than S2,^7,113 had been given to thirty colleges and seminaries in thenine^ 
years of its existence — an average of over iSH^SOO a year; tS6i,4M had been do- 
nated, within fourteen years, to academies, making here an annual average of $26,816 ; 
$887,964 had been contributed toward the mission schools since the beginning of the 
New West Education Commission. According to a statement published in 1906 by 
the society itself the total for all its departments &om their respective beginmngs 
until that year was $6,541,209. 

lite list of colleges which the society has aided fleets on it the greatest credit. 
"Die colleges are: 

Bekdt College Belcrit, Wisconsin 

Carleton Ccdiege Northfield, Hiimcaota 

Coi]egeofStP)uil,Tbe St Pud, MinneMita 
Colorado College Colorado Spiinga, Col. 

Doaoe CoUege Crete, Nebraska 

Fa^o Coll(«a Faxgo, Koith Dakota 

HcAddbeig Colkge nffin, Otilo 

Illinc^ CoUege JackKmville. lUinola 

Iowa College GriDitell, Iowa 

Knox College Galeabnrg, lUinoli 

Marietta College Marietta, Ohio 

Otxriin College OberBo, Oblo 



OUvet Collie 
Pacific Unlverritf 
Pomona Ccdleg« 
Ripon College 
Wabash Cfdl^e 
Washburn CoU^e 
Western Beserve Univei- 

dtj aeveland, OhSo 

Whitman Collt^ Walla Walla, Wash. 

Waberfbrce Universi^ Wllberfbrce, Ohio 
Wittenberg College Springfield. Ohio 

Yanktmi Collqie Yankton, S, Dakota 



OU*et, Michigan 
Forest Grave, Oregon 
CUremont, California 
Ripon, Wisconsin 
Crawfordaville, Ind. 
Topeka, Kanwai 



Four institutions are being aided at the present time, namely, Faiimount Collie, 
Wichita, Kansas; Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida; Kingfisher College, King- 
fisher, Oklahoma; and Redfield Collc^ Hedfield, South Dakota. 

Hk policy of the society in regard to the colleges it assists is exceptional The so- 
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dety seeks to aid institutions financially and not to control their administratitni. Ac- 
Gording to the rules of the board of directors, an institution, to receive any assist- 
ance, " must be and continue under the control of a self-perpetuating board of trus- 
tees." There are also the requirements that the majori^ of these trustees shall be 
members in good and rcfpilar standing in a Congr^pitional Church and that eveiy 
president shsU be a member of an evangelical church. When a coll^^ howew, like 
Iowa College <» Beloit, is upon a sound financial and educational buuds, the society 
is willing to trust the future of the coU^ to the traditions under which it was es- 
tablished. In r^^ard to this point,Dr. Edward S. Tead, secretary of the socie^, wrote 
to the president of the Foundation : "We think it best to adhere to our ptdicy, es- 
pecially in the case of young institutions that need the fostering care of denomina- 
tional strength. But when a college has reached maturity and feels that it can go 
alone, and states to the society that it wishes to be independent, then the sode^ 
will probably accede to its request." 

BoAKO OF EoHCATION OF THE REFOXHEn CHtlBCH IN AMERICA 

In 1812 the General Synod of the Reformed Church in America ordered that col- 
lectjons be taken up in the churches for the sustenance of needy students for the min- 
istry, rnie copyright of the Psalm and Hymn Book was also secured to the synod for 
this purpose tmd several bequests were received from members of the church. But the 
sum avatlaUe continued small, and in 1828 a number of ministers and other friends 
of education met in the lecture room of the Coll^ate Church in New York City, 
to consider the propriety of organizing a board of education. 

As a result of this meeting a board of education was organized, with Colond 
Henry Rutgers as president. The amount granted to a beneficiary was at first limited 
to ninety dollars a year, being designed to aid a student rather than sustain him 
fiilly. During the first year of its operation the board, with its auxiliary sodetiea, 
asasted about twenty students. In 1881 this education society, to which d<niations 
b^an to be left, requested the general synod to take charge of it as the synod's 
own board. Accordingly, in 1832, the synod constituted a new board, with the same 
officers as the former board, and the funds of the old board were turned over to the 
care of the synod. 

The board was incorporated in 1869 and since then it has retained in its own hands 
the scholarahip fimds entrusted to its care. These now amount to 9127,000. Befrae the 
oiganization of the board as a corporation the funds collected for this purpose were 
held eitho' by the general synod itself or by Rutgers College. The total amount of 
the several funds is now about (400,000. The interest on this amount, with the 
sum received each year throu^ the collections in the churches and through individ- 
ual gifts, is devoted to the assistance of students, whether in college and seminary, 
who are preparing for the ministry. A considerable proportion of this amount goes 
for instruction in the west. 
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In 1866 the scope of the board was oU&i^ed beyond the giving of a 
ministxrial students. The general synod ordered the board to cooperate with the 
various clasaes in the estatdishment of academies and classical schools within their 
bounds. Rutgers College is so strong that it does not need, as an institution, the 
direct help c^ the board, but the other coU^iate foundation of the Reformed Churdi 
in Ammca, Hope Coll^;e in Michigan, has matured under the auspices of the 
board from a merely academic institution into its collegiate character. In addition to 
academies, the parochial schools of the church are also helped to some extent by the 
board. The total disbursements are now about $40,000 a year. 

Hbnkt S. Pbrcbbit 
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WILLIAM ROLLIN SHIPMAN 

WnxiAH RoLUN SmpuAN was born on May 4, 1886, at Gianville, Vamont. He 
was educated at Royalton Academy and at Middlebuiy College, &om wluch 
he received the degtee of bachelor of arts in 1869. In 1862 he lecdved the degree 
of master of arts. From 1859 untill86S he was principal of the Gieen Mountain In- 
stitute, South Woodstock, Vermont, and thu position he resigned to take chaige of 
the movement which resulted in the founding of Groddard Seminary, Baire, Vermont, 
He was president of the board of trustees of the seminary fiar many years. In 1864 
be was appointed professor of riietoric, logic, and English literature in 'I>ifts Col- 
lie, and he remained an active member of the faculty fi>r forty-three years. From 
1900 to 1907 he was dean of the Collie of Letters. 

In 1865 Professor Shipman was ordained a minister of the Universalist Church. In 
1882 he received the d^ree of doctor of divinity &om St Lawrence University, and 
in 1899 Tufts CoU^;e conferred upon hitn the degree of doctor of laws. 

The Cam^e Foundation, on March 28, 1907, upon the nomination of the board 
of trustees of Tufts College, voted to Professor Shipman a retiring aUowaDce. He 
died in Somerville, Maaeachuaetts, on Januaiy 15, 1908. 

HERMAN DE CLERCQ STEARNS 

HEBHAK DB Clekcq Steabns was bom on September 14^ 1866, at JtJiet, Illi- 
nois. He received bis [Hreliminary education in the public schools of Joliet, and 
became a teacher tn the Joliet High School, afterwards becoming principal of the 
public school at Lake Forest, Illinois. While holding this position he matriculated 
with the class of 1892 of Lake Forest CoUc^ but left that institution in 1891 to 
enter Leland Stanford Junior University as one of the students of its opening year. 

He received from the univeraty the degree of bachelor of arts in 1892, and the 
degree of master of arts in 1898. In the latter year he was appointed instructor in 
physics, in 1896 assistant professor of physics, and in 1900 associate professor of phy- 
sics. During the academic year 1897-8 he had studied meteorology at the University 
of Berlin, and in 1902 he published the results of his experimentation in the Deter- 
mmathn qf the Magnetic Susaptibiii^ <^ Water. 

Profemor Stearns's health having failed, the Carne^e Foundation on June 7, 1906, 
at the request of the board of trustees of Leland Stanford Junior University, granted 
to him a temporary allowance on the ground of disability. Professor Steams died on 
October 21, 1907. 
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JOHN HOLMES RAND 

JOHN HoutES Rand was born on August 8, 18S8, at Panonsfield, Maine. He re- 
ceived his early education at North Parsonsfield Seminaiy and at the Maine State 
Semiiui7,Lewiston, and was one of the sixteen students who in 1862 signed the peti- 
tion to the principal asking that they mi^t receive a coll^^ education in the sem- 
inary. When, as a result of this petition. Bates Collie was opened in 186S, he was 
one of the membeiB of the first fiaJunan class. He received the d^ree of badielor of 
arts in 1867. 

During bis coll^;e course he had acted for one half year as principal of Litchfield 
Academy, and upon his graduation he was appointed professor of mathematics in 
the New Hampton (New Hampshire) Literary and Biblical Institute. In 1876 he was 
aj^inted professor t^ mathematics in Bates Collie and occupied that chair fbr 
thirty-one years. 

On October 8, 1907, upon the nomination of the board ot fellows of Bates Col- 
lie, the Cam^e Foundation granted to Professor Rand a retiring allowance. He 
died in Lewiston, Maine, on November 7, 1907. 

CHARLES SCOTT MAGOWAN 

CHABL» Scott Magowan was bom on December 1, 1868, at Fairfield, Iowa. He 
was graduated from the State University of Iowa with the degree of civil en- 
gineer in 1884, and received the degree of master of arts in 1887. After several years 
spent in the professional services of the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad, and 
of the Union Pacific RMlroad, be was appointed in 1886 assistant professor of en- 
(pnemng in the State University of Jowa. In 1894 his title was changed to that of 
assistant professor of civil en^neering, and in 1908 he was made professor of muni- 
dpel and sanitaiy engineering. 

In 189S he was elected city engineer of Iowa City, and served until 1896. In 
1899 he was again elected and served until 1907. During his terms of service the 
paving system of the city was largely extended and the sanitary sewer system made 
to cover almost the entire municipality. Professor Magowan was a member of the 
Iowa Engineering Society, the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education, 
and the League of Iowa Municipalities. Since 1698 be had been treasurer of the 
Alumni Association of the State University of Iowa. 

Professor Magowan's health having become impaired, the Came^e Foundation 
on October 8, 1907, granted to him a temporary retiring allowance. But the hope 
of his recovery was disappointed, and he died at Iowa City on November 14s 1907. 
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CHARLES PHILO MATTHEWS 

C Ti*tti.mi Philo Matthzws wm bom od September 18, 1867, at Covington, New 
York, and waa graduated from ComeU University with the degree of medumi- 
cal engineer in 1892. He waa appointed upon his graduaticHi to be assistant in phy- 
sics at that university, and in 1838 waa made instructor in physics. He held this 
position for three years, and in 1896 accepted the appointment as associate profes- 
sor of electrical engineering in Purdue University. In 1904 he was made professor 
of electrical engineering and director of the electrical laboratory. He received the 
d^ree of doctor of philosophy in 1901 from Cornell Univeni^. 

Hie Carnegie Foundation, on October 8, 1907, granted to him a temporaiy re- 
tiring allowance on account of serious illness. Change of climate, however, fiuled to 
bring the hoped-for improvement, and Professor Matthews died at Fhceniz, Arizona, 
on November 2S, 1907. 

CHARLES AUGUSTUS YOUNG 

CHASLBs AueuBTDS YouNO wss bom on Decembtf 15, 1884, at Hanover, New 
Hampshire, where his father and grandfather had each occupied the chair of 
natural philosophy and astronomy in Dartmouth College. He was graduated from 
Dartmouth College in 1858, standing at the head of his class. From 1858 to 1856 he 
taught Latin and Greek at Phillips Andover Academy, and in 1856 he was appointed 
to he professor of mathematics, natural philosophy, and astronomy in Western Re- 
serve University, where he remained until 1866. In 1862 he served before Vicksburg 
as captain of Company B, Eighty-fifth Ohio Volunteer Infantry. 

In 1866 he accepted the professorship of natural philosophy and astronomy in 
Dartmouth College, which chair he occupied until 1877. During his professorship 
at Dartmouth he was a member of a scientific party which observed the sohir eclipse 
of August, 1 869, at Burlington, Iowa, and subsequently of another party which ob- 
served the eclipse of December, 1870, at Jerez, Spain. He was also connected wiUt the 
Transit of Venus Expedition to Peking in 1874. 

Professor Young resigned from the Dartmouth faculty in 1877 to become pro- 
fessor of astronomy in Princeton University. In 1882 he made at Princeton exten- 
sive observations of the 1>ansit of Venus. In 1891 be received from the French Aca- 
demy of Sciences the Janssen medal for observations on the reversal of the lines of 
the solar spectrum. In 1900 he was the director of the party which observed the 
solar eclipse at Wadesboro, North Carolina. He devised the form of automatic 
spectroscope which is in general use, and he discovered the solar "reversing layer" 
which produces a bright-line spectrum corresponding to the ordinary dark-line spec- 
trum. He waa the author of The Sun (1882), A General Astronomy (1889), £fe- 
menta iifA>tr(momy{lS90),Le4tonsinAitrori(m^(18dl)tUtdJliafaiali^Jstronomtf 
0902). 
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ProfessOT Young was a member of the National Academy of Sciences, an associate 
fellow of the Boston Academy of Arts and Sciences, an honorary fellow of the New 
York Academy of Sciences and of the Philosophical Society of Philaddphia, a foreign 
associate of the Royal Astronomical Society of Great Britain, and a manber and 
sometime vice-president of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
In 1870 he received the degree of doctor of philosophy from the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and in 1871 irom Hamilton Collie. The d^^ree of doctor of laws was con- 
ferred upon him by Wesleyan University in 1876, by Columbia University in 1887, 
by Weston Reserve University in 189S, and by Dartmouth CoU^e in 1903. 

The Cam^e Foundation, on June 7, 1906, upon the nomination of the board of 
trustees of Princeton Univeruty, granted to Professor Young a retiring allowance. 
He died in Hanover, New Hamp^re, on January S, 1908. 

WILLIAM ARNOLD ANTHONY 

WiLLUH Abnold Anthony was bom on November 17, 18Sd, at Coventry, 
Rhode Island, and was graduated from the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale 
University with the degree of badielor of philosophy. He was a teacher in the 
Providence Conference Seminary 1809-60, and in the Delaware Literary Institute, 
Franklin, New York, 1862-7. From 1867 to 1869 he was professor of physics and 
chemistiy at Antiocb Collie, and from 1869 until 1872 he was professor of physics 
at the Iowa Agricultural Collie. In 1872 he was appointed professor of physics in 
Cornell Umvo^ty. One of the first electric generators in the country was built by 
Professor Anthony and installed in the dtiop of Sibley College. He organized tix 
department of dectrical engineering for Conidl. 

In 1887 Professor Anthony resigned his chair at Cornell University in order to 
accept the position of consulting engineer to several large corporations in New York 
City. In 1892 he was asked by Cooper Union of New Yoik to give some lectures on 
physics to the night classes. These classes and the day classes grew so rapidly that 
after 1894 he withdrew from his business engagements and devoted himself entirely 
to the chai^ of the instruction in physics in Cooper Union. He continued this work 
until his death. He published in 1898 Lecture Notes on the Theory qf Eiectriad 
Meaturementt. In 1887 he was president of the American Institute of ^Electrical 
Engineers. 

On account of Professor Anthony^s singular effectiveness as a teacher of scienoe 
and his pioneer work in the development of electrical engineering, the Carnegie 
Foundation, on November 20, 1907, granted to him a retiring allowance, to become 
effective upon his retirement at the conclusion of the academic year. He died at his 
residence in New York City on May 29, 1908. 
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WALTER EUGENE COLBURN WRIGHT 

WALTBB Edokhs Colbitsh Wright WAS boHi OD Octoba: 26, 1843, at White- 
hall, New York, and was graduated from Oberlin College in 1865 with the 
d^ree of badielor of arts. While an uodei^raduate he had served in the army in 
the defense of Washington. In 1868 he was graduated from the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City, and at the same time teceived the d^;ree of master of 
arts from Oberlin Collc^ After several pastorates in Philadelphia and elsewhere, 
serving one year as pastor of the American Chapel in Munich, Bavaria, he became 
in 1881 professor of natural science at Berea Collie, which chair be held until 
1891. 

In 1891 I^fessor Wright became field secretary of the Ammcan Misrionaty 
Association for its schools in the south, and later district secretary of the association. 
Upon his retirement &om his professorship at Berea, he waa elected a trustee of the 
college and so continued until his death. In 1895 he received the degree of doctor 
of divinity from Berea Collie and from Olivet Collie. 

In the same year he waa appointed professor of sodal srience and Christian 
ethics in Olivet Coll^;e, which position he occupied until 1908, when «> account 
of his valuable services to education, the Cam^^ Foundation, on Februaiy 6, 
1908, granted to him a retiring allowance. Professor Wright died at Olivet, Michi- 
gan, on June 26, I90a 

ROBERT A. CONDIT 

RiBSKT A. CoHBrr was bom on May 19, 1837, at Osw^o, New York. He was 
graduated from the College of New Jersey (now Princeton University) with the 
d^ree of bachelor of arts in 1859 and served for two years as a tutor in the coll^j^. 
A£ta studying law for a short time, he entered the Princeton Theological Seminary, 
from which he was graduated, and was then tndained a minister of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

Mr. Condit served as past4» of churches in Minneapolis, St. Louis, and Peoria 
(Illinots), and in 1876 became principal of Coe Collegiate Institute, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. In 1881 the Coe Co)l^;iate Institute developed into Coe Collie, and Mr. Con- 
dit was made {wofessor of Latin and Greek, subsequently becoming jnofessor of 
the Greek language and literature. For many years he served as dean of the col> 
lege, and tar a year as jnvndent ad interim. 

Upon the completion of the academic year 1904-5, ill health compelled Dr. 
Condit to resign his chair, and, on September 28, 1906, the Carnegie Foundation, 
in view c^ the great value of his long services to education in Iowa, granted to him 
a retiring allowaooe. He died in Faaadena, California, in July, 1908. 
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EDWARD MILES BROWN 

EDWABD Mnas Bbown waa bom in Schoolcnft, Michigan, on July 21, 1854. He 
received bis elementary education in the schools and academies of his native 
communitj, and was graduated from the University of Michigan with the degree 
of badwior of arts in 1880. 

For the nine years following his graduation he taught in secondary schools, and 
in 1889 he served in the faculty of Cornell University as acting assistant professor oi 
English. During the following year he studied at the universities of Halle, Strass- 
bui^, and Berlin, and in 1891 received from the Univettdty of Berlin the degree of 
doctor of philosophy. Upon his lefaim to the United States Dr. Brown was made 
professor of modcam languages at the University of Cincinnati, and two yean later 
was transfored to be professor of the English language and literature, and was made 
head of the department. He was general editor of the Anglo-Sazcm texts in the Bdles- 
Lettres Series. 

Professor Brown's health having foiled, the Foundation granted to him a disability 
allowance on June 7, 1907. He died in Ann Arbor, Midiigan, on September 16, 
1908. 



EDWARD ALEXANDER MACDOWELL 

EDWAU) Alexandei MacDowsll was bom in New York City on December 18, 
1861. As a boy he was &r from the precocious genius type, even evincing the 
healthy lad's av^raon to the drudgeiy of long {wactice on the piano, for which in- 
strument, nevertheless, be exhibited an early fondness and talent His mother, recog- 
nizing his ability, kept him, however, at the piano, and in 1876, when he was four- 
teen years old, took him to Faris to study muac. 

A year later he entered the Cotwervatoire, where he developed distinct musical 
ambition. Desiring, after a ^ort time, to study in Germany, upon the advice of the 
violinist Samet, his moth^ took him to Wiesbaden. After studying during the sum- 
mer with Louis Ehlert, who said that he could not " teadi" him, young MacDowell 
went to Frankfort, where Raff was in chai^ of the conservatory and Clara Schumann 
and Heymann were among the piano teachers. In 1881, when Heymann left, he sug- 
gested that the young Ammcan be his successor, but his youth was considered a 
bar, and Mr. MacDoweU became a piano instructor at the Darmstadt conservatory. 
He did not stay long at Darmstadt, owing to the strain of too long hours of teach- 
ing, but returned to Frankfort, having in the meantime composed nearly all of bis 
second piano suite. 

In Frankfort he bad enough pupils to bring in a living, but devoted his best ener- 
gies to composition. He had the satisfaction of playing in all the G^man cities near 
Frankfort, and in knowing that bis compositionB were bc^nning to be rect^pnized. 
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Anally, apoa Raff*B advice, he went to Weimar to visit Liszt He was well received. 
The great pianiBt was so much pleased with bis pkying that he aaked him to per- 
form his first piano suite at the ccmvention of the AUgememer MuaUeverein in Zurich. 
The outcome of the occasion was the oWei of a German publishing house to bring 
out the American's work. 

In 1889 Mr. MacDowell returned to America, making his home in Boston and 
devoting much of his time to outdoor liie. As a teacher of music he became known 
throughout the United States. His fame as a composer grew rapidly, and in 1896 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra paid him the com^^ment, probably unprecedented, 
of placing two of his lai^est works upon the same program. Previously be had 
achieved his first triumph in New Yorii, when, in the double r61e of composer and 
pianist, he had played his second concerto with the Fhilharmonic Society, in Decem- 
ber, 1894. 

In 1896 he was elected professor of music in Columbia Univenity, occupying the 
chair which had been estaUished with an endowment of S150,000 from the Robert 
Colter fund for instruction in music. For the next few years, as he himself stud, 
he put all his energy and enthusiasm into the cause of art at Columbia, and he 
made his department, notwithstanding his dissatisfaction with the situation r^ard- 
ing the fine arts in American universities, a surprising success. Yet he was out of 
place where only a few students were sufficiently advanced to require the guidance 
of a man of genius, and in 1904 he resigned his chair. He had advocated the wis- 
dom of allowing no student to enter the university without some knowledge of the 
fine arts. *'Such knowledge maybe very general, and not technical. This would force 
upon the preparatory school the admission of the fine arts to its curriculum. The 
present ignorance of the incoming student demands a remedy if the courses in the 
fine arts are to give anything but the most elementary instruction. No student 
should attain his B.A. degree without pasnng in at least two courses of a &culty 
of fine arts." Professor MacDowell had also proposed that a faculty of fine arts be 
estaUished consisting of the courses in music given under the faculty of philosophy, 
the courses in architecture in the School of Mines, to which should be added Belles- 
Lettres courses, and the establishment of instruction in painting and sculpture. 

Like many other modem composers (Chopin, Franz, Grieg, and othras) MacDowell 
preferred the shorter form of composition to the more elaborate ones. Nevertheless, 
he wrote two concertos (or the piano and four pianoforte sonatas, which are among 
his best works, being in point of inspiration far superior to anything else of the kind 
ever done in America. Of his orchestral works only one, The Indian Suite, belongs 
to the period when his genius had fully matured; there is much that is channing, 
however, in the others — Lancelot and Elaine, and Hamlet and Ophelia — as well 
as in his first suite. As a writer of songs and pianoforte pieces he ranks with the 
best European masters of tbe time. Especially notable are his ctdlectioos of short 
pieces, — Woodland Sketches, Sea Pieces, New En^and Itfyl* ; also his JJeder or lyric 
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BOngB for one voice, about tifbf in all. A number ttf Uwm are set to poans of his 
own. For severBl jeais MacDowell clubs have existed in Boston and in New York for 
the study of the composer's works. 

Professor MacDowell returned to private teaching and compontion with enthu- 
siasm. One day a week he gave up to pupils who could not afFbrd to pay for lessons. 
He composed with a vigor meant to atone for the recent years divorced from original 
work. But he allowed himself no time for rest^^Aud as a result he was attacked by 
an aJIection of the brain and nervous system, — a slow disint^ration of the cerebral 
substance, which physicians of eminence [Mvnounced incurable. The Mendelssohn 
Glee Club of New York raised a fund for bis assistance, and the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, in recognition of his genius as the foremost musician and writer of music the 
United States has produced, and of the honor which his work had brought to America, 
on September 28, 1906, granted a retiring allowance to Professor MacDowell. 

ProfessOT MacDowell died in New York City on January 28, 1908. 

JAMES VENABLE LOGAN 

JAHXS Vekabls Logan was bom in Scott County, Kentucky, on July 11, 18S6; 
was educated at Centre Collie &om which he received the d^ree of bachelor 
of arts in 1854, and at the Danville Theological Seminary from which he was gradu- 
ated in 1860. From 1860 to 1866 he was pastm- of the Presbyterian Church at 
Harrodsbui^, Kentucky. In 1868 be became editor of the Free ChrUtian Comtrum- 
wealih of Louisville, Kentucky, now the Chraiian Observer. He was intimately asso- 
ciated with the organization of the Central University of Kentucky, and in 1876 
became professor of philosophy in that institution. In 1880 he became president 
of the College of Arts and Sciences of the University, and continued in this office 
until the consolidation of the Central University with the Centre Collie of Ken- 
tucky in 1901. He then became professor of philosophy in the Centre Collie of 
the consolidated Central Univenity of Kentucky, whidi position he held until July 1, 
1908. 

Upon the nomination of the trustees of Central University the Carnegie Foun- 
dation granted to Professor Logan a letiiing allowance on May 6, 1908. He died 
in Minnesota on August 8, 1908. 

THOMAS WALLACE WEIGHT 

THOHAs Wallace Wuobt was bom in 1842 in Galloway, ScotUnd. When he was 
twelve yean old his parents r^noved to Gait, Canada, bom which [dace he entered 
the Univermty of Toronto, reoeiring the degree of badielor of arts in 186S. ¥ar the 
next seven years he tau^t mathematics and phyrics at the Gait Coll^iate Insti- 
tute. He then entoed tJbe Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University, receiving 
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UteK the degree of bachelor of philoaophy in 181%, and that of dvil engineer in 
188S. From 1872 to 1882 he was engaged in engineeruig work for the United States 
government, in conneddon with the North and NorUiweBtem Lakes Survey. In 188S 
he became instructor in engineering at Lehigh University, and was called from there 
in 1886 to the chair of applied mathematics and physica at Union College. In 1891 
he received the d^;ree of master of arts from the University of Toronto, and in 
the same year that of doctor of philosophy &om Union. In 1898 he became pro* 
lessor of mathematica at Union, holding this diair until his retirement from active 
teaching in 1905. 

Dr. Wright published in 1884 A Treatite on the AdfustTnent qf Obtervationt, 
with App&cationt to Metuares (^Precision; in 1890 A Text-Book qf Meckanict; 
in 1896 ^emtntt qf Mechanics; and he also was the author of various papers on 
geodesy and mathematical physics. 

Upon the nomination of the board of trustees of Union University, the Camc^e 
Foundation, on June 7, 1906, granted a retiring allowance to Dr. Wright. He died 
in Schenectady on September IS, 1908. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 

To the Chmvtan and TruHeet qfihe Carnegie Foundidionfor the Advancement tf 

Teaching: 

In aocordance with the provisions of Article IX of the By-laws, the chfdmuui of the 

board of trustees designated Fattarson, Tede & Dennis, certified public accountants, 

to audit the accounts of the Foundation for the last fiscal year. On October 1 the 

books of the treasurer were accordingly turned ova: to this firm, whose report 

follows: 

We hereby certify that we have audited the accounts of the Cam^e Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching for the year ending September 30, 1908, 
and that the Income upon the Investments has been duly accounted for, and that 
the expenditure has been duly authorized and vouched. 

The original securities representing the Fund are carried at par value and 
the additional securities representing we investment of a portion of the income 
are carried at cost. 

All the securities representing these investments have been produced to us. 
The Cash in Bank has been verified with a certificate received firom the bank- 
ers and the Cash on Hand by actual count 

PATTEBSON, TEELE & DENNIS 
Ogrtifitd PiMc AoemmtmU. 
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BALANCE SHEET, SEFTEMBEB 80, 1908 

Assets 

iDTestmenta, as per Exhibit 1, at Coat 

Interest sccrued on Investments to Sept 80, 1908, as per Exhibit 1 

Cash in bank and on hand 

Office Furniture and Fittings, at Coat 

Retiring Allowance paid in advance 

TolalJmIr 



(10,76S,9S3.98 

176,097.5J 

19,410.89 

1,611.71 

100.00 

tlO,962,n8J» 



If^nd and Accumulations, ^. 



Eiidowm«3it Fund 
Income and Expenditure Account: 
Accumulation to Sept SO, 1907 

80,1908 


$10^000,000.00 
$717,974.59 

243,238.48 


Totci Accumulaium* to Sept. SO, 1908 

Reserve for Depredation on Oflice Fur- 
niture and Fittings and Premium 
on Bonds 

Sundry Creditors 

Totai Fund and Accumvlationt, 4[C. 




961,208.07 

947.58 
17.90 

$10,962,178.65 
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INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER SO, 19O8 

Income 

Income for the year ending Sept SO, 1908, ExkHAt 1 
Interest on Bank Balance for the year ending Sept 80, 1908 

Total Income for period 



$528,42!L89 

1,882.68 

$680,806.07 



Expenditure 
RsmiNO Allowances: 
To Professors, Offices, and Widows in 

Accepted Institutions 9161,129.96 

To Professors, Officers, and Widows not 

in Accepted Institutions 86.512.46 1246,612.41 

ADumurBATioN Expenses: 

Salaries 

Printing 

Office Rent 

Traveling Expenses 

Legal and Profesnonal Fees 

Postage 

Removing and Alterations and Office 

Expenses, etc 
Stationery and Office Supplies 
Telephone and Tel^raph 228. 

Depreciation on Office Furniture and Fit- 

Reserve for Proportion of Premium on 

Bonds purchased 

Totai Expendtturefor the f/ear ending Sqat. SO, 1908 
Accumulation for tlie year ending Sept. SO, 1908 



»,043.00 
4,929.12 
3,966.62 
8,810.86 
1,114.38 
980.«) 

969.27 
866.64 



$287,072.09 
(248,288.48 
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200 REPORT OF THE TREASURER 

The treasurer has Buhmitted at each meeting of the executive ccmmiittee state- 
ments of receipts and expenditures which were printed and sent to all trustees. 
These statements, tt^ether with the report of the auditing firm just quoted, give a 
complete account of the financial operaticms of the Foundation for the period cov- 
ered hy this report 

Thomas MoBBisoM CuMnai 
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Aberctombie, John W., presid«Dt of the Unl- 
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Accepted iostitutioDS, 4, 5, 19, 39-U, 59, S3, 01, 

TS, 107, IIS, ll^lSfi, 134, 137, 149. 
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Age requirements for admission to college, 115, 
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Arts, bachdor of, ITS, 1S3, 164, 187-190. 
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Sachelder, Mrs. Kingsbury, 7. 
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163, 163. 

BABMABn College, 104, 105. 
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Polytechnic Institute, 69. 

BatbCollese, 4, 5, 40, 41, 59, 05. 114, 115, 184. 

Beaveb College, 6, 95. 

Beisenhers, Heiiuich, Pmstkn exdiauge teach- 
er, 47. 

Bell, Hill McOelland. president of Drake Uni- 
rersity, 91. 

Bellevub CoixsnE, 171. 

BcujiT College, 10,41. 53, 93, 98, 114, 115, 178, 
179. 

Benton, Guy Potter, president of Hiainl Uni- 
versity, 99. 

BsaxA CoLutoB, 187. 

Bebuh, Umitkbsitt or, 163, 18& 

Brhamt CoLLBae, 6. 

Bethel Collbse. 171. 

BiDDLB UiriTEBIlTT, 171. 

Biology departments, amount of teaching in, 
1S7. 

BtBMiiraHAii College. 176. 

Blacebvbm Ukivtbsitt, 171. 

Bkckman, WWiam F. , i»«sldent of RolUiit Col- 
lege, 70. 

Blaibstillb Colleoe, 95, 171. 

Bondnrant, Alexander L., professor at Univet^ 
sity of Mississippi, 67. 
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Boston (HAasACHusEns) Hiee School, 47. 

BosTOH Uhivebmtt, 9S, 105. 

Botfa-Hendrikson, Louise, retired, 0. 

Bourne, Mrs. Edward G., 5, 

Bowdoin, James, 13. 

BowDon CoLUSB, 6. 13-19, 40, 41, 53, 99, 95, 
105, 114, 115, 140, 

Bovuva Gbeek Fbhalb Colleoe, 176. 

Boyd, Darld R.. fbrmer prcrident oTUnlTcrti^ 
of Oklahoma, 66. 

Brackett, Cyrus Fogg, retired, 5. 

Br^nerd, Esra, retired, 4. 

Bray, Charles Durlin, retired, 5. 
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er, 47. 

Brown, Edward Miles, retired, 188. 

BMwn, Frands W., retired, 4. 
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Bmtk Hawi Coiuac 95, 104, lot. 
Bu<:htkl Colleos, T, 99. 
Bvcnmx Uhivemtit, 93, lOi 
Bun* Vwii CoLLtoE, 101, 171. 

CaLDWILL COLLBBB, ITI. 

Caufouu, UxiTzumr of. U, 74, 75, 78, 81, 
105, 107, ISfl, 197, 146, 176. 

CUIand, WilUam C, rcilRd. 4. 

Campbell. Junes A., Pnuri»a eichuure teacher. 
48. 

Cuiadlaii educatkHi, 144. 153. 

Canucds Coi-LEaE, 95. 

Corbaii, Daniel, retired, 5. 

CiBUTOW CoLunjt, 4, 40, 41, 53, 114, 115, 138. 
178. 

Cuttegie, Andrew, 1, 38, 37, 69, 63. 
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versity, 90. 

CAaaoix CoLLBoi^ 171. 

Cue ScHoot or Applied Sciehce, 4, 40, 41, 53^ 
104, 105, 114, 115, 137. 
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96, 40, 41, 59, 69, 97, 114, 115, 179, 190. 
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109, 113, 123, 153. 
Chaill^ Stanford E., retired, 5. 
Cbaney, Lucian W., retired, 4. 
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Cbablestom, Collbob of, 9T, 100. 
Chablei Citt Colleoe, 101. 
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137. 
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CiMcnnTATi. U mvmt T V of, 5, 13, SM8, 44, 45, 
53, 98. 99, 193, 183, 138. 140, 141, 188. 

Clabemkik College, 176. 
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40, 41. 53, 99, 114, 115. 

CEassea, mze of, 105. 

CLEmOM AOBICULTCEAL CoLLBOE, 78, 100. 

Clevelako Collboe fob Wohen, Westeni Re- 
aerre UniverBity, 99. 



Cob Couxsb, 101, 179. 187. 

Counr Collide, 33, 95. 

Colgate U)rrrEBirrT, 95. 104, 

College, definition of. In Metbodist Episoopal 

Cburch, South, 175. 
ColUgt, the term, 150. 
Coll^;es, number of, in United States, 150. 
College Entrance Gxaminatlon Board, lOS, 105. 
CoUt^te Almnoae, Association of, 104. 
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78,90. 
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South, General. 173. 
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15-19, 36-98, 168, 169, 179. 
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170. 
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Coward, Asbury, retired, 7. 
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School. 49. 
Crowell, Edward Payson, retired. 4. 

CUMBEBLAMO UxiTEBSnT, 171. 

Carriculum, colle^^ 64, 94, 140. 
Curriculum, high school, 64, 97, 109, 151 
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DUTHODTH CoLuai, i, H, 40, 41, 59, 95, 104, 

105, 1S5, 186. 

DlTEMroaT COIXIBB, 176. 
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Degrees, 65, 74, 75, 71, 90, OT, 98, 104, lOS, 151. 

DeuwarS Coluse, 66, T8, 93, 95. 

DnnsoH UNivncnr, 93, 96. 99. 
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DcDOtniiMtional education boudi, 167-180; 
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Ds MoDira CoixcsK, 101. 

DiciiHSOii CoLLBOE, 40, 41, 53, 95, 110, IIT, 141. 

Disdples of Christ, churches of, 90. 

DoiiNK Couxas, 178. 

Doctor, title of, in the United States, 160. 

Doster, James J., professor. University of Ala- 
bama, 66. 

Drake, Governor n«ncls Marion, a founder of 
Drake University, 90. 

Dkaix UtnvEBSirT, 12, 90, 91, 40. 41, 53. 98, 
101, 107, 109, 116, 117, 138, 140, 141. 

Dbubt Coixeor, 4, 19. 96-99, 40, 41, 59, 93. 98, 
99, 116, IIT. 

Dudley. Williain Bussell, retired, 4. 

£ducation of the Methodist B[riK(^ Cburdi, 
Board of, 1S9, 173, ITS. 

Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, Board of, 169, 173-177. 

Education of the Refbnued Chnrch in America, 
Board of, 160, 179, 180. 

BducatioDal commissim of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, 175. 

Ekmentvy education, 65, 71, 81, 94, 144, 159, 
153, 155. 

Eliot, Charles William, prerident of Harvard 
University, 94. 

Elliott, John B., retired, 5. 

EuitiA CoixBaE, 171. 

Bhoit asd Hehet Couxai^ ITS. 

Emoit Colleoe, 170. 

EiiroaiA, CoLLEOi or, 171. 

Engineering departments, amoUDt of twiching 
In, 1ST. 

Engineering Education. Sodety tot the Promo- 
tion of, 184. 

England, Church of, 168. 

Rngluh, coU^e entrance requirements In, 69, 
94, 05. 

EngUsh departments, amonnt of tcocWng in, 
135, 130, 143, 143. 
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EnliaDce requirements, odlege, 9, 64-T9, OS- 
100, 109, 103, 105-107, 110-133, 148. 154, 1T3. 

ErwoKTB UinvBBsrTT, 170. 

Ebbkixe C0L1.EGB, 100. 

Evangelical churches, ITl, IT9. 

Evans, Rer. Arthur Grant, president of the 
University of Oklahoma, S3, S6. 

Evans, Margaret J., retired, 4. 

Examination, admission to colt^c by, 94. 97, 
104, 105, 108, 109, 119, 199, 193, 136-198, 153. 

Examiners, board of educational, of Iowa, 100. 

Exchange of teachers between Prusua and the 
United States, 1, 46-49. 

Executive Committee of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, 9, lT-19, 91, 95, 37, 38, 59, 69, 800. 
. T5, T7. 



Faculty, coUege. 74. 76, 100. 107, lOB, lit, 115, 

133, 133, I9S. 199, 139, 133, 17a 
Fuuiouirr Colleoe, 178. 
Fales, John Ciiley, retired, 4. 
Faboo C0U.EOK, ITS. 
Federal support of education, 80, 144. 
Ferrata, Giuseppe, granted disatdlitf allowance, 

6. 
Fkklen. Mrs. John R., 5. 
nnancial administration, college, 147-140. 
Financial reports of colleges, 5V5S. 

P1HDI.AT COLLXOE, 93. 

Fiscal year of coll^fes, 55. 

Fits, Reginald Heber, retired, 4. 

Florida, Uvtveksttv of tri StATC or, ST, 70, 

71, 74, 75, 78, 196, 197. 
FuiBinA, Peqhxteuah Collxh or, 170, 171. 
Fbameum Colueoi of Ihdiama. 4, IS, SI-S4, 40. 

41, 53, 116, 117, 136. 
Fbameun Aitn Mabsbaij. Cou.EaE, 95, 96. 
Franks, Robert A., trustee of the Carnegie 

Foundation, 1, 3. 
^ench departments, amount of teaching in. 

135, 136, 14S, 143. 
Freshman year in cdlege, 65, 99, lOB, 110, 117, 

131, 19T, 130-139. 
FuBMAM Univebsttt, 100. 

Crage, Smon Henry, retired, 4> 
Gaiuudet CoLLEaE, 90. 
Gallowat Colleoe, 17S. 

GaLT CoLLXaiATB iMg rl T U T E, 100. 

General Education Society, 98. 

Geolt^y departments, amonnt of teac h in g in, 

137. 
GxoBOEmwM UinvEBBrrr. 90, 168. 
Geobob WAtBiMaTOH UmvEBsnT, 40, 41, 63, 90, 

116, IIT, 140, 141. 
Gk>b«ia, UwivEaiiTT OF, 74, 75, T§, 99, 196. 

197, 141. 
Gboeoia School or Tbchvoloot, 67, 78. 
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GcognphicBl dlftribnttoD of reUring sllow- 

■Acet. 10. 
Ga^i^hical diatribotioii of taw- rnq yorted io- 

•titntioni, 13, 78, 79. 
G«muui departments, mmoant of twching in, 

135, ISe, 143, 143. 

German Empire, education in, 160. 
Gilmore, Joeepb Henry, retired, ft. 

GlSABD CoLLEOE, 168. 
GODDARD SehIMABT, 183. 

GoTcming bodies, college, M, AS, 141, 147. 148. 
Graduate schools, 75, 77, 31, 98, 135, 13T, 144. 

IM, IM. 
GradoatJon reqnirementi from coUege, 99, IDS. 
Gteek departmeata, aiaoant of teachiiig in, 135, 

136, 148, 143. 

Green, Frederick P., ftuaalaa exchange teacher, 

48. 
GavBvnoao FnuLS Coilmuk, ITS. 



XlALLX, UnvnuTT OF, 188. 

Hamilton CoLuae, 40. 41. 53. 96, 110. 1 IT, 186. 

Hand. Williain H., profcMOT at Uniireni^ of 

Sooth Carolina, 68. 
Hamotbe Collboe, 93, 171. 
HantogtoD, Hrs. Betnard J., 5. 
Hanington, H. H., i««8ideiit(rfthe AgrlcnHnral 

and Hedumical College of Teua, 68, 69. 
Harter, George A., pteddent of Delaware CtA- 



169. 
Haalcdl, Chariea N., goTcroor of Oklahoma, S3. 

85,88. 
H*ffrnrai Collbob, 171. 
HAVBaroaD Collboc, 96. 
"Hearers" in collate, 199. 
HeiDELBno UMivaamTT, 99, 178. 
Henderson, Hermann C, Pmsrian exduuge 

teacher, 48. 
Hkmdukh Coixzoe, 17S. 
Henderson, Professor J. L., Tiiitor of idiools, 

Unlverrtty of Teia», 70. 
Hehdkii CotXEBC 93, 176. 
Hepburn, Andrew Dousa, retired, 6. 
HcNir Kemdall Coixzoe, 171. 
High schools, 64-7S, 77, 89, 93. B4, 90, lOO-lOf, 

106, 107, 109, 144, 150. 153, 154. 

HlOHLAHD Pa*K CoLUBS, 101. 
HlLUDALE CoLLBBB, 7. 

Hinitt, Frederick W.. president of the Centnl 

Unlvertitj of Kentucky. 95, 96, 6B. 
HiBAM Coujun, 93, 99. 



Hlstofy, coDc^ cntiaiice reqtdiemetita bi, 69, 
History departments, amount of '^■^hing in, 

135, 136, 149, 143. 
Hitchcock, Charles Henry, retired, 4. 
HlWASSEB CoLLxaE. 176. 
HoauT CoLUDE, 4S, 4a, 53, 96, lOT, IK, IIT. 
Hooker, HenrietU EL, retired. 4. 

HOPX COLLZSE, 180. 

HoBAO MAinf ScHooi. 4T. 
Howabu Paimi Collibe, ITC 
HowAES UvTVEasirr, 96. 
Howe, Jamea Albert, retbed, 4. 
HubbBrd,T1ioinaBH.,tmitee,Bowdofii College^ 
16, IB. 

HUBOK CoLLBse, 170, 171. 

Hyde, Rer. William DeWitt, prerident of Bow^ 
AOa Ctdk^e, 16-19. 

iDABO, COLLEBB OF, 170, ITl. 

InAHO, Uhitebdtt or, 74, 75, 78, 196, UT. 
ItUNOIS COLLUE, 171, 177, 17Sl 
Illinois Colleges, Federatioa of. lOt. 
lujMon, UNiTnamr or. 74, 75, 78, 80, 96, tOA, 

108, 196. ler, 146. 
Illimois Woman's Collxqe, 93. 
Income of cdhges, 74, 76, 100. 
Income of Fotmdation, 196, 19T, 900. 
Indian Terrtt^wy, poUtical conditions in the fo^ 

mer, 84. 
bDUiT* UnTBBitTv, 74, 75, 78, 98, 196, 19T. 

iMStAHOLA COLLBOK. 171. 

Industrial trabiing, 64, 153, 1S& 
Instructors In coUeges, 135, 149, 14S. 
Insnrance, teachers', 59, 60. 
Iowa, State UnrntsiTr or, 7, 74, 75, 78, 80, 

9B, 101, ISB, 138, 140, 141, 184. 
Iowa Aoucdltusal abd Hbchamicai. Cdluo^ 

78, 80, 186. 
Iowa Colleob, 49, 43. 5S, 93, 98, 101, 109, 118, 

119, 176, 179. 
Iowa State Nobmal Scbool, 80. 
Iowa Wesixtan UxirEBDrr, 101. 
Irrq^ular students in ooUegc, 97, 189, 189, U3. 

James Hillieih UMirxasriT, ITl. 

Jesse, Richard Henry, retired, 7. 

Jesuit Fathers, 168. 

Johns HorEns UNivxBsrrr, 49. 43, 53, 96, 104, 

107, 111, 118, 119, 136, 137, 14a 
Jordan. Thomas Walden, granted disaUli^ ■!• 

lowance. 7. 
Joynes. Edward S.. retired, 7. 

Kansas, College AssodatiDn of, 98, 101. 
Kaksas, UHiTEBsrrr or, 48, 74, 75, 78, 105, 109, 

198, 140, 141. 
Kansas Staix Aoiicui.tubai. Coujn^ TS. 
Kiz Mak Coluse, 96. 
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KmtmicKT, Statv UHivsunr or, S9, T4| 7^ 78, 

93, 198, 129. 
KntTDCET Wqlbtam Collkbe, 17B, 
Kbtton Collmb, 93, 99. 
KnreruBiB Colleob, 178. 
Kirldand, James H., cbaocdlor of VandoMlt 

UoiTersitj, 69. 
Kolbe, Mrs. Carl P., 7. 
KvoK CoLusK, 48, 43, 6S, 98, 118, 119, 178. 

LabontoiT work, 100, 134, 135, 1ST. 

L«r*TRTS COLUBE, 96, 169, ITl. 
Ii&BIAHS* COIXBQE, 1T6. 

La>e Bbib Colleoe ma Women, 99. 

Like Fobist Coumw, 93, 98, ITl, IBS. 

Land-Grant Collies, Awodatioa ot, 61. 

Landr COUCOE, 176. 

Langler. John WilUam, retired, 4. 

Latin depaitments, amount of teaching In, OS, 

136, 149, 143. 
Lattimore, Samuel Allan, retired, S. 
Lkw, Jamet, retiied, 4> 
Laws, doctor of, 193, IS6. 
Law, theprofeation of, IfiT-166. 
Law schools, 75, 7T, 91, 138, 141, 151, 157, 158. 
Lawumcb UmveafiTT, 49, 43, S3, 98, 119, 119, 

136. 
Leamdbk Claki Collebe, 101. 
Lebamoh Vallet Cou-eqe, 96. 
Lee, Mrs. Leslie A., 5. 
Legislatures, approval by, of a[^lScationi tot 

admission to Foundation, 69, 63. 
Lbhiqh UNmaimr, 4, 49, 43, 52, 96, 107, 191. 
Lelahd Stahtou) Jckiob UtnTEBUTT, 4, 43; 

43, 59, U, 105, 118, 119, 136, 141, 145, 168, 

176, 183. 
Lehotve Imsi'I'I'ute, 6. 
Lemos Collcbb, 101, 171. 
LnooLH CoLLBOB, UdcoIu, Ulinoia, 171. 
LncoLH UMTTEiarrv, 171. 
Logan, James Venablc, retired, 4, 190. 

LoOAir COLLBOE rOE YOUNS I-tlWM, ITS. 
LoKaAKn COLLBBE, 6. 

Lord, Prances EUen, retired, 6. 

Loud, Frauk Herbert, retired, 4. 

LouuBuae Collioe, 176. 

LoDisuHA StATE UKivBum-, 74, 75, 78, 198. 

LtTTBEa College, 101. 

Macalxvtbe Collese, 171. 

McClelland, Mrs. Jamea B., 7. 

MacDowell, Edward Alexander, retired. 188- 

190. 
HacDowell, Mr«. Edward A., 5. 
HcGiu. UHiTEESiTr, 5, *a, 43, fi9, 118, 119. 
HcHmmLLE Colleoe, 93. 
Mogowui, Charies Scott. 7, 184. [146. 

Haote, UifirEESiTr or, 74, 75, 78, 99, 105, 198, 
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Hallet, John William, retired. 7. 

Mahbattait C0U.BOB, 96. 

Hamtkiba, UnvBurrr or, 78. 

MANsnELD Female Colleoe, 176. 

Habibtta CoLLiSB, 48, 43, 53,99, lOT. 118, 119, 

136, 178. 
Hastha Wasbtnotow C0LI.ESE, 176. 
Mabtdt Collbbe, 116. 

MABTLAHn AaBICDLTUBAL CoiXBOE, 79. 

HAEmLLB College, 171. 
HasoacbusettB. action of legislature of, 63. 
HAMACBtnrm Aoeicultueal College, 63, 78. 
Massachusetts Classical and Hl^ Sdwol 

Teachers' Associatioo, 95. 
MASSA ijausErn I miTruTE or Techeolobt, 4S, 48, 

47, 53, 104, 105, 119, 119. 

Mathematics depai-tments, amount of twu-hing 

hi, 1S5, 136, 149, 143. 
Hatbeson, K. G., president of tiw Geoigia 

School ol Technology, 67. 
Matthews, Charles Rulo, «, 195. 
Medical fcboob, 75. 77, 81, 138, 140, 151, 1ST, 

158. 
Hcdidne, the piofessioD of, 157-166. 
HeierA^ Otto, I^ussian exchange teacher, 4T. 
MEnraos CoitrEEENCE Female CoLLxaE, 116. 
Herrimaa, Mansfield, retired. 4. 
Methodist B^dscopal Churdi. 160, 163, 169, 1T9, 

173. 
Methodist Epiact^ Church, SonO. 1T4, 1T5. 
Miami UKiTEEurr, «, 76-18, 99, 99. 130, 131. 
MiCBiOAH, UMtVBanrr or, 74, 75, 78, 80, 98, lOS, 

198, 198. 
MiCHioAjr College or Hikes, T8, 80. 
MicmoAK Stafe Aobicdltdbal Collbbe, 78, 80, 

HlDDLEBDEV CoLLEOE, 4, 49, 43, 58, 99, 95, 1 18, 

119, 183. 
Middle States, collega of, 105, 146. 
Middle States and Maryland, AssodaUon of 

Colleges and Prcparatorj' Schools of, 95, 103; 

169. 

MlLLBBSBUES PmALB CoLLBQB, 176. 
HiLlSAPt COLLESE, 176. 
MlLWADEEE-DoWXEB CoLLEGE, 99. 

HnoMO, School of, Kingston, Ontario, 78. 
Ministerial students, f^ce tuition to, 147. 
Ministry, profession of the, 88, 158-163. 
MDnmoTA, UmTERsriT or, 74, 75. 78, 91, 105. 

196. 
Muauairn, UmrEBsriT or, 67, 74, 75, 78, 97, 

198. 
MimmFFi Agbicui-tdeai. «itn Hbcbabical 

COIXBQB, 78. 

MiSBOuu, Umitebutt- or, 7, 74, T5. 78, 80, 97, 

99, 100, 105, 199, 140, 141. 
Husodbi, StATE School or Mivbs or UnrEE- 

STTT or, 78, 99. 
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Hisaonri Ccdtcge Unkn, 99. 
UuMinu Vaixxt Colubc, 98, 99, 111. 
MoHTAirA, CoLLni or, ITO. ITl. 

HoHTUfA, UmmBTTT OF, Ti, IS, TS, ISS, 
Mo>ru>A CoLLEoa or AauccLTinu «xi> Hb- 

CRunc Abt*, 76, 93. 
HomrufA CoNrxKEMCK TkAiinira School, 176. 
HowTuu Statu School of Mixa, 79. 
Hoore, Andrew C, acting pr«aideotof theUni- 

rerrity of South CArolina, 67, 6& 
Hoorc, John Bauctt, granted dinbilitr aUoir- 

HoBHIMOmil COLLEQE, iOl. 

Horril). Henry Albert, retired, 5. 

HorrUl Act. 80, IM. 

HoaaiB Habtkt Causae, 17A. 

MomHSTILLS COLLKBE, 177. 

HOOHT HOLTOIE COLLMK, 4, U, 43, £3, 104, 

lOA, 11B, 119. 

HouxT Union Collbse, 99. 

HuHLDrBUe COLLBOB, 96. 

Mufic, acboob of, 16, 7T. 

National Education Auodation, 108. 

Neuaua. UMmanrr or, 74, IS, TS, 98, 105, 

1S8. 
Nelaon, Alfred BrieHr, retired, 4. 
Mbtada, UxiTEuiTr OF, 76, 78, 190, 131. 

NsWBnBT COLLBQE, lOO. 

Nnr BauimncK. Umitemitt or, 78. 

New Bngland coUeges, 94, 95, 105, 145, 146. 

New England Cdlq^ Entrance Certificate 

Board, 103, 105. 
New England AssodaUon of Cdl^cs and Pre- 

paratorjr Schools, 95, 103. 
Nbw Hampshihi CoLLiBa or Aoeicultubb aws 

MecHAyic Aim, IB. 
Nkw Heuco, UxiTzainT or, 70-78, 130, 131. 
New Mmca Collus or AeMiciii.TUBX two 

MiCHAMic Abt*, 78, 93. 
Ncir Mkhco School op Mnn, 78. 
New Wert Education Commiuion, 177, 178. 
Nkw Yokx, UmrKBanv or tmk State or, 96, 

100, 101, ISO. 
New Yoac, Collbbi or the Citt or, 95. 
New Yobe Acadbnt op ScmrcES. 186. 
New Yobi UximtsiTT, 49, 43, 53, 96, 104, lOT, 

109, leo, 131, 141, 172. 
Nichols, Joseph William, retired, 0. 
Niemejer, John Henry, retired, 5. 
Niles, William Harmon, retired, 5. 
Nonnal schools, 65, 75, 77. 
NoETB Carouna, UmviEirrT of. 70, 76-78, 

99. 97, 130, 131. 141. 
North Cabouva Collese op AoaicuLTiiaE amu 

Mbchawic Arts, 6, TS. 
North Centt«] Association of CoUegeaand Pre- 
paratory Schools, 97, 103. 



NoKTB Daeota, Umi 
131. 



T or, 76-78, 93, ISO. 

NoRTB Daeota AaBicuLmmAL CoiiSBB, 78. 
North Geoboia Asricdlturai. College, 78. 
North Texas Female Collebe. ITT. 
NonawEsr Huboubi Colleoe, 177. 
Nobthwbstebv Uhitebsttt, 96. 105. 
NoTA SotniA AaaicuLTtrRAL Colleoe, li, 
NoTA ScoiiA Techmical Colleoe, 78. 

Oberuv Collese, 49, 43, 5«, 98, 99, 105, 109, 

110, in. ITS, 187. 
OcdDEHTAL Collese, 171. 
Ohio CoUege Assodatton, 99. 
Osto State Uxitebsttt, Coliunbiis, 76-78, 98, 

99, 139, 131, 141. 
Ohio UnvEBsrrr, Athen^ 76-78, 99, ISO. 131. 
Ohio WmLCTAir UnmurTT, 98. 99. 
Oklahoma, State UmrEBnTT or, 76-78, 83- 

91, 98, 109, 130, 131, 140. 
Oelahoma AoaicuLmBAL axs Hechamical 

Colleoe. 78. 85. 
Outet Colleqb, 6, ITS, 187. 
Omtabio Aoucultueal Collese, 76. 
Oreooh, UmvEuny or. 76-76, 130. 131. 
Oreoom Stats AaucvtruBAL Collmb. 78. 
Otgautiation of higher edncatioa. 149-163. 
OscAUXMA Colleoe, 90. 
Oswald, Frederick W.. 



OfWESo College. 171. 

OlTEBBBDI UnTEMITT, 99. 

Pacific Methodbt Collesi^ ITT. 

PAcinc UitiTEasrTT, 178. 

Parr Colleoe, 98, 99, 171. 

Parker, Isaac Augustus, retired, 6. 

Parsohs Colleoe, 101, 171. 

Partial students in coU^ce, 119, 133, 135. 

htterson, James K., president of the State 
Unirerdty of Kentucky, 69. 

Payne, Bruce R., professor, Univeiti^ of Vir- 
ginia, 69. 

PMk, Tracy, retired, 5. 

Pendleton, A. C, retired, 6, 

Pkbh Collebk, 101. 

Pemuylnnla Colleges, Aasodation of, 95. 

PExmrLTAinA, UniTERsrrr or, 44, 45, 5S, 96, 
104, lOT, 111, Itt, 133, 136, 140, 141, 186. 

pEXvaTLTAnA State Colleoe, 76, 99, 96, 146. 

PBster, Joseph C, granted disability allow- 

Pharmacy, schools of, 75, 77. 
Phillifb Ajtdoteb Acadbht, 185. 
Phillip* Exeter Acadeut, 47. 
Philosophy departments, amount of teaching in, 
135. 136. 14S, 143. (137. 

Hiysic* departmenta, amount of teaching in. 
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Pilot, CwMm mibMi], retind, 6. 

Pt r wuM M, UmvKunr or. A, i4, U, A3, 96, 

109, l«, 12S, 140, 141. 
FIjmptoD, Mrs. Gcorg« W., T. 
PdiUcfl in Okhbonu, 8»««. 
PoLTTKHMic Ivtrmnc op Bbooxltv, M, 43, 

H, 9S, ISO, ISI. 
PoLTTicmnc iMnrnrrs, Fnt Worth, Texas, ITS. 

POMOVA COLUQE, 178. 

Porr Gown Feiulk Coixbqe, 177. 
Ptepuatmr «cbool« of coUcoes, 67, 76, 93, 96. 
PrabTteriMi Church io the United State*, SS-W. 
Preabrterian Church in the United States of 

Amoics, 17, IS, 9I<43, S5, 96, I6ft-179, 187. 

ISO. 
PresbTteriao College Board, 170-17S. 
Prcsidenta, coU^e, 65, 69, S9, S3; SUK), 101, 

140, 147, 151. 

PlIMcnCX TbXOLOOICAL SlKINABr, 107. 

PwMCETCH UmvKmam-. 5, 43, 43, 69, 94. 96, 

107, 108, ISO, 191, 136, 168, 185-167. 
Pritcbett, Henry S., proddeot of the Foonda- 

tion, 9, 16, 17, SI, 95, 37, 46, 48, 69, 63, 179, 

180. 
Professional education, standards of, li7-163. 
E^ofesriotial schools, 65, SI, 138, 139, 144, 150, 

151, 154, 155. 
Professors, college, 61, 69, 65, S9, 89, 83, 86- 

90. lOd, 131, ISi-IST, 139, 143, 143, 149. 
Professors in law schools, 138, 141. 
Professors in medical schools, 138, 140. 
Promotion of CoUegiate and Theolo^cal Edn- 

catioD, Sodetf for the, 177. 
Pubiicadong of Foundation, I. 

PoBDua Uniteuttt, 6, 7S, 185. 

Pnrris, Charles B., retired, 6. 

Radcldtb Coixesk, 4S, 43, 5S, 105, 190, 191. 
Band, John Holmes, retired, 4, IB4. 
Rand, Mrs. Joba H.. 6. 

RaNDOLPH-MaCOH COLLBSE, 99, 97, 176. 
RAHDoLra-HAoiM Womam'b Collcsk, 49, 43, 
A3, 97, 190, 191, 136, 1T6. 

RCDPIELS COLLEOB, 178. 

Sefomcd Oiurch in America, 16S, 179, 180. 
Research in universities, 135, 137, 155. 
Retiring allowances, 3-6. 8-19, 50-53. 61-65. 

79, 73, 196, 19T. 
RHonE IsuMn CouJax OP AaalCtnmu *mb 

UtcBAXic Awn, 78. 
lUcbardson, William L., reUred, 4. 
RiroiT CoixnE. 49, 43. 59, 98, 190, Ul, 136, 

ITS. 

RoUfOIE CoiXEOE, 99. 

RocREBTEi, UKimaiTT or, 5, 44, 45, 59, 96, 
lOi, 1», 193. 

RoCETOBn COLLEOE, 93. 

Rouora CoLLBBE. 6, 70, 99, ITS. 



Roman CattitAc Cbmcb, 169, 108. 
Roman Catholic rellgiooa orders, 168, 169. 
Roman hlatorf , coll^ entrance requirements 

In, 94. 
Rose, Channccf, founder of the Rose Poljtecb- 

nk InsUtnte, 99, 30. 
Rose PoLTTEcanc Inmun, 19, 30-91, IS, 43, 

53, 190, 191. 
RuTSXBS College, 96, 104, 168, 179, 180. 

St. PaAHcn Xatixx, Coixiqe op. 95. 

St. Jomr's Collibb, Ann^iolis, Harrland, 99, 

93,96. 
St. JosKPn's Collbsx, Duboqne, lows, 101. 
St. Lawbxmoe U« i »e «si tt. 96, 183. 
St. Paul, Collese or, ITS. 
St. Louis UnvBaBrrr, 99. 
St. Stefbek's Collioe, 96. 
Sachs, Jnlins. professor, Columbia Unlverritj', 

49. 
Salaries of college professors, 69, 74, 76. 149. 
S*jr Akoelo Cou-Eoute Ixnmm, 177. 
Sax Avtonto Fenalx Colleob, ITT. 

SASEATCBBWAJt, UldTEESITr OP, 78. 

Scbnmacber, Hermann, Prussian eschangc 

teacher, 47. 
Sdeace, American Assodatlon for the Advance- 
ment of, 186. 
Scott. WiUiam Earl Dodge, retired, 5. 
Secondary schools, 64. 65, 67, 71, 79, 93-lOS, 

105-118, 158-155. 
Senate of the Hetbodist Btdacopal Church, UnW 

versitjr, 179, ITS. 
Seymour, Mrs. Thomas D., i. 
Sbepaid, Edward Martin, retired, 4. 
Shipman, Wdliam Rollins, retired, 1S3. 
SiBLxr Cdllboe, Cornell University, IS6. 
Simpson Collisb, 101. 
Sinclair, John Blbridgc, retired, 5. 
Skdd, Andrew, president of the Univerdty of 

the SUte of Florida, 70. 
Soen, Benjamin, retired, 7. 
Smith, Hany B., Prussian exchange teacher, 48. 
Smith, Lyman G., Prussian exchange teacher. 

48. 
SiOTB Collxbe, 4S, 43, 53, 95, 104. 105, 107, 

190, 191. 
South CaroUna, Assodation of the Colleges of, 

100. 
Soirm Caboldta, PnESBrmiAM Colleqe op, 

100. 
SovTB Caeouma, UmvKRSirr op. 7, 67, B8, 76- 

78. 99, 100. 139, 133, 141. 
SoDTH Caeouha Miutabt Acadeht, 7, 100. 
South Dabota, UwivBBsrrr op, 76-78, I3S, 133. 

141. 
Sotm Daeota Aatdcm-TumAM. Colleoe, TS. 
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SoDthcni collegei and nnlnnitiet, 45-Tl. 
SotmnxK CoLLBSE. ITT, 

SOUTHEEX SnUAMT, ITT, 

Soutbern States. Auodatjon of Ctdl^ea wad 
Preparatory Schools of, 96, 103. 

SODTHKBH UmVERDTr, ITfl. 

Sourn Geoisu Couxoe, ITT. 

SouiuHuiujt UnvEunr, ]T6. 

Spalding Fknalz SmnAAr, ITT. 

Special abidcDts, TI, 91, lOT, Ill-llS, 114, HI, 

119. 181, 1S3, ISA, 19T. ie», 131, 133. 
State nipport of educatlOD, IM-IU. 
State ijrfteiD of educatkm, 64, 6A, TO, T9, 80^ 81, 

IM. 
State Uolrenitka, Natlooal Anodatiaii of; «1. 

«9, 103. 
Steams, Herman de Qerq, retired, ISSl 
Steele, Aodrcw J., retired. S. 
Stxtdtb Imri iuia or TscHMOLoer, A, U, U, 

53. lOi, leo, 191. 
Stoae profcSBOTBhip, Bowdois CoUege, IMSi 

•MoltolS, 38. 
SnuMiDis, U mvaagi TT or, 188. 

ScrUtMB COLLBOE. ITT. 
SWAITHItOaK COLUnK, 96, 104^ 

Synod of the VxfonatA Church tn Americat 

General, 1T9, 180. 
SntAcuiE U mvtjMT i, 96, 105. 

T«aOB COLLXOE, 101. 

Talladvo* Collxoe, T. 

Tax-awpported InstitutlMis. 1. 8, 8I-«4, 68, 71- 

83. 89. 105. lOT. 196-131, 13T, 143; 145, 146. 
Teachers, college, 61, 73. 8«. 99, 134. 135, 14T, 

151, 155, 
Teachers' coUtgea, 153, 1*4. 
Teaching, amount of, 134-13T, 140-143;, 
Timrmn. UinTcaarrT or, T, 68, 76-79, 93, 97, 

133, 133, 140. 141. 
Tkcas, UMiTEHrrr or, 70, 76-78, AS, 97, 110, 

133,133. 
Tkxju, AoBiccLTmAL um HccOAincAL Cot^ 

LBBB or, 66, T8. 
Tbach, Charles C. president of the Alabama 

PotTtechnic Institute, 66. 
Theological schooU, T4, T6. 158. 
Tbomaa, Calvin, professor of the Germanic 
languages and Literatures, Colwnbta Uni- 
rersltf . 49. 
TUlman, John N., preddent of the UdItct^ 
of Ai^ansas, 66. [4T. 

Tockhardt. Lndwig. Pnuidan exchange teacher, 
TomlinsoQ, Edward H.. retired, 6. 
ToaoMTo, UNirEBBTTr or, T8, 133, 135, 190. 191. 
Treasurer's Report, 193-300. 
Tanfrrr Collk^ Durham. North CaraUna, B9, 
97, 176. 



TamiT CoLusc, Hartfbrd, C4mnecticat, 44, 

41, A3, 94, 95, lOT, 180, 181, 13T. 
Tumr Uxmaanr, Waxabachie, Texaa, 170, 

ITl. 
TnuteeaaftheCanegieFoiindatioci, 1,61,63. 
ToTO Cotua^ A, 44y 45, 53, 95, 105, 193, 193, 

183. 
Tnttkni, college, CI, 106. 14A, 147. 148. 
TiJi.*M VnrEum or Lonmiit*, 5, 44, 4A, 

A9, 97, 109, 139; 13S, 140, 141. 

Unclassified ttndenU in coU^e. 188, 139. 

Underwood, Mrs. Lodea H., 5. 

UmoM CoLuac, 44, 41, 53. 96, 104, 133, 133; 

191. 
UmoH Thbolooicai. SntniAaT, I9T. 
Unitarian churches in the United States, 160. 
Units, system of, adopted by the PoundatiiNi, 

«*-71. 74-TI, 93. 93, 9T, 09, 103, lOT, 110, 111, 

114-133, 1T5. 
Universalist chnrcbes, 183. 
University, definition of, in Methodist Ejdaco- 

pal Church, South, IT5. 
University, proper location for a, 80, 81. 
UMrrniriT of tbb South, 97. 
Uppca Iowa UNiraasnT, 101. 
Uanxna Coixxob, 90. 
Utah, AeaicULTVKAi. Cotuos or, T8. 
Utah. UnvEurrr or, TO-TS, 133, 133. 

V&jrsEiaiU' Unvnsin, 69. 9T, 174^ 176. 
Vanderlip. Frank A., trustee of the Carnegie 

Foundation, 1. a 
Vasbab Collms, 44, 46, 53, 96. 104* 101, iOT, 

193. 133. 
Venable, Fmnds P., prerident of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, TO. 
VuMOiTT, UHtVEBsrrr or, 44, 41, A3, 95, 105, 

133,133. 
^^las, WUIiam F.. a bene&ctor of the Unlvei^ 

sityorWiscon^. 145. 
VnwDiiA, Umvnwmr or. T, S4, 69, T6-78. 98, 

9T, 133, 133, 140, 141. 
VuauriA PotTTCcmnc hnntvn, 69, 78. 

Waiaih Collese. 39, 44, 45, 53, 98, 139, 183; 

136, 1T9, ITS. 
Warren, John Ctdlins, retind, 4. 
Warren, Hrs. MInton, 5. 
Wabthe* Colleoe, ITT. 
Wabhbdsk Collxoe, ITS. 
Washikgton. State Collbob or, TB. 
WAiRiHaTOK, Uw i T Eaai T Y or, T6-T8. 139, 133. 

WAlHnrSTOM AMD JdTKBSOM COLLIOE, 44, 45, 

53. 96. 133, 133, 169. 113. 
Washimoton AMD Lbk UnivEBsnT, 03, 03. 07. 
Wasbinoiuh and Tuiculum Collbob. ITl. 
WAiBwaioii Collbob. 96. 
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IT, «, «. M, 98, 100, 

IM, ISS, 138, 140, 141, I4A. 
WAnmavKB Cdlixbe, M, ITl. 
Wkatkitillk CoixsaB, ITT. 
Weber, Frofewor C E., LouisiBna State Board 

of Edncstion, 6T. 
WsLLnLET Coiusi, A, 44, it, A3, 95, 104, lOS, 

106, 194. let. 
Welu Collxsk, 44, 4«, M, 96, 134, 185. 
WaLBTAJi Fbkua Collbbk, ITS. 
WDLn«x UKinaunT, T, 95, 105, 186. 
Werkbv Collmi roa Wonem, 99, ITl. 
WDTCtM Mabtlaxd Colleqe, 96. 
Vnraui RnuvB UnTsasmr, 44, 45, 58, 98, 

99, 104, lOS, 134, 195, 140, 141, ITS, 1B5, IBS. 
WamiswrwM. Colube, Fulton, HlMOori, 98, 

100, 171. 
WDnmram Cou.ki, Salt Lake Cit]r. Utah, 

ITO, ITl. 
WBi'Mian'Ea UnvEaanr, ITO, ITl. 
Wew Vnoraii Ukitemitt, T6.I8, 89, 97, 139. 
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Yocum, Wilbur F., proftesor, UniTeraity of the 

State of Florida, 6T. 
YoDRs L. G. Habbh Couboe, 177. 
Young. Cbarics Augustas, retired, 185, ISA. 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 

To the Yice-Chairman and tlu Trusteea qftht Camegw Foandationjbr the Advance- 
ment <^ Teaching: 

In accordaDce with tlie prOTisdons of the by-laws, I have the honor to pment here- 
with the Foorth Annual Report of the Carnegie Foundation, covering the admini»- 
tration of the trust for the fiscal year beginning October 1, 1908, and terminating 
September 80, 1909. 

EUlCnON OF TRUSTEES 
It will become the duty of the board at the coming annual meeting to fill two va- 
cant trusteeships.' At the annual meeting in 1908 the Reverend Edwin Holt Hughes 
presented his resignation as a trustee, which was accepted by the board with a 
vote of appreciation for his services. Mr. Hughes had resigned the preaideocy of 
De Pauw University upon his election as a bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and having thus withdrawn from active educational worit, felt it incumbent 
upon him to retire from the board. 

At the meeting of the executive committee on June 4, 1909, the preeideDt pre- 
sented the following letter irom Mr. Charles W. Eliot: 

"I herewith resign my position as a trustee of the Cam^ie Foundaticm, since I 
have ceased to be President of Harvard University and have become a pensioner of the 
Fouitdation. It has been a satisfaction for me to serve on the board from the creation 
of the trust until this date, and I was pleased to have Mr. Cam^e express a desire 
some months ago that I should continue to serve as a member of the board of trustees. 
Nevertheless, it seems to me so clear that the board should be made up exclusively 
of men in active service that I hope my resignation will be promptly accepted," 

President Eliot has been since the inauguration of the Foundatitm cluurman of 
the board of trustees. His cooperation in the work of the board has been of the 
greatest value in these fint years. To the executive officers and to the trustees his 
retirement is a source of regret, notwithstanding the fact that they recognize the 
sound policy embodied in the principle enunciated in his letter of resignation. They 
still count upon his advice and bis cooperation, though he is no longer formally a 
member of the board of trustees. He carries into his unofficial life not only the re- 
spect, but the affectiraate r^fard of all who have to do with higgler education in 
America. 

THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Thk executive committee heJd seven meetings during the fiscal year 1908-09. The 
minutes of these meetings were printed as promptly as possible and transmitted to 
*T(iintlMnplacaCbulMRtchudVm HUsum) In Rcmxti were elected Kt Um uumal bkUpc od NoretDber 
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4 CURRENT BUSINESS OF THE YEAR 

the trustees. To the miDutes are appended the printed statements of the receipts 
and expenditures of the Foundation in detail. 

Elsewhere in this report is presented a list of the retiring allowances and pensions 
voted hy the executive committee and an account of the institutions admitted by 
the committee to a participation in the privileges of the Foundation. There are also 
given in full the names of the tax-supported institutions on behalf of which their 
respective state l^slatures requested admission to the Foundation, and the rea- 
sons which led the committee to postpone certain of these applications at the pre- 
sent time. 

In addition to the proceedings taken in these matters, the executive committee 
conferred during the year with two deputations, one composed of the presidents of 
a number of colleges which are associated in Ic^ ties with religious organizations, 
the other consisting c^ r e pr esen tatives from the governing board of a college upon 
the accepted list 

The former group of gentlemen were introdoced to the committee by Presidoit 
Louis £. Hold^i ctf the University of Wooster* (Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America^ and conasted of President Emory W. Hunt of Denison Univer- 
rity* (Baptist Churches of the Northern Convention); Professor Rufus M. Jones of 
Haverfonl College* (Religious Society <^ Friends); Frerident William F. Pcirce of 
Kenyon Collie* (Protestant Episcopal Church); President Herbert Welch of Ohio 
Wesleyan University* (Methodist Episcopal Church); President Willis E. Parsons 
of Parsons College* (Presbyterian Church in the United States of America); Presi- 
dent Charles E. Miller of Heidelberg University^ (Reformed Church in the United 
States); President Thomas H. McMichael of Monmouth Collie* (United Presby- 

'TlM board of tnuleM oTthe Unlvenltr of Wooater Udectal by tlie Srood of Ohio of the PrMbrteriui Oinrch In 

tlMUiilted8UtaorAnMrks.TlinefiNirtlMortbefa»n)artnuUMmn " ~ ' 

tcriu Church in the United SUtci of America. 

'The board of tniiten of Deolion Untvenlti'miut "ba ebonn eicIoitTely from m 
fnll fellowiblp. in rccnUr BvUit clmrcbM in tlw State of Ohio, wbo iball bold tbeir offloe oolr m> Iodc ai tbej re- 
tain Hich m«nbenhi[L" 

*Bt a br-law of the eonnratloo of HaTarfwd Oi>Iles>> memben of the cotpontioo moat be nwmben of the So- 
detir of Frtendi. 

'The pr tw.ii t goreminent of Kenron C(dlef« la an nDuiuallr intricate one. A cooimlttea of R*en membere of tiM 
board of tmateea haa reported a propoaed charter br whlcli the collece will be foferoed lir a board of troateea 
OOoalitlnsofDotkei than twenty and not more than twmty-ali memben. alx tmateea to be elected by the alDBni. 
aod the remalndar by ttie board itaeir, except that the BUhop of Ohio ami the Blabop of Smtbcm Ohio shall be ex 
Q|Mo tmateea sod lUteniate aooually In the preaklency of ttie baard. 

*The lioard of tmateea of the Ohio Wesleyan UnlTeraity conai^tt otthlrty-ali memben. tweaty-BTe of whom are 
dected by the Otakt, North Ohio. Clodnnati. Central OUoh aod WeatVlTfliiiaCaofeTeiicca of the Uetbodlat Kpia- 
capal CbOKb, S*a br each conference. 
■a malority of the memben of the board of iTWtMa of Paiaona Collece and the ptesldeDt of the odlese nn«t be 



'The board of tnmttea of HekMbers UnlTonlty la elected by the Ohio Synod of the Refbrmed Cbnrrii In the 
United SUtca. 

'Uoomooth Cmiese laRoyemed by a aenate, conaiitint of a tioaid of tmateea and a board of director!. The mem- 
ben of the board of tmateea an elected by the Knateitaelf. Ottbe twenty-scTen memben of the board of dlroc- 
ton. twenty-lboT are elected by certain toremlnc bodlea of the United Pnebyterian Cbarcb. namely, nineby Uie 
iabrtheSnadorNelmka.aod oDeoMh bytbe Preabrtcfiaa 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 5 

terun Cbun^); Praadent Charles 6. Hecbeit of Wittenberg College ' (Latberu 
Church, General Synod); President S. G. Hefelbower of Pemuylvania College' 
(Lutiieran Churdi, Gcnoial Synod); President John S. NoUen of Lake Forest Col- 
1^1^* (Presbyterian Church in the United States of America); President Frederick 
William Boatwright of Richmond Collie* {Baptist Churches of the Southern Om- 
▼ention); and IVendent William H. P. Faunce of Brown University* (Baptist 
Churches of the Nortbem Convention). Ilicse gentlemen presented to the executive 
committee the following memorial: 

MeMOKIAL to the PtSSlDBMT AMD ExXCDTIVE CoMHriTEZ Or THE 

Carkegie Foondation Foa the Advancehemt of Teaching 
ON Bebalf of Certain Colleges nrrHEKTO excxuded 

FROH THE BeNEFTTS OF THE FOUNDATION 

In the letter announcing his mtinificent Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, Mr. Andrew Cam^e excluded from the benefits of the Foundation 
such colleges "as are under the control of a sect, or require trustees (or a majority 
thereof), officers, faculty, or students, to belong to anv specified sect, or which 
impose any theological test." The principle involvea in this declaration we 
heartily approve. The spirit of sectarianism we recranize to be essentially in- 
compatible with the ideals of a liberal education. 'Hie evident purpose of tiie 
donor was to exclude only institutions that are now sectarian in spirit and 
teat^ng, since he recognized clearly that many institutions "establisned long 
ago were truly sectarian, but to-day are free to all men of all creeds, or m 
none," and stated that such are "not to be considered sectarian now." 

The valuable investigations instituted by the Foundation have revealed the 
hct that many institutions are excluded fifom the benefits of the Foundation 
solely because of charter provisions r^ulating the choice of trustees. We are 
convinced that these institutions, notwithstanding such provisions with regard 
to the choice of trustees, are in no true sense sectarian. The sectarian spirit 
against which Mr. Cam^e wished to guard we conceive to be that which limits 
arademic freedom, by imposing a denominational test in tiie selection of teachers 
or by warping administrative policy. 

Tiie great benefits conferred by admission to the accepted list of the Foun- 
dation work a corresponding hantsliip to institutions not so admitted, 'lie only 
way of escape from this difiadvantage and of gaining the benefits of the Foun- 
dation has hitherto been a change of charter. In some cases there has been, and 

'The board of trustee* of WlttenberR College cauiaU or (inrty-two mmben, of wbam tliirtr-eVitmre electadbr 
irnodi of the LntbenD Cbnrch which ii toieraed bF tbe Oenentl Smod. The But Otilo, Miami, Wittenbcrt; and 
Nortbern lodiaiia Srsodt each elect elAt tnuteea, and the OIIte Bnsch Synod ni tnuteea. 

'Thrae fcarUw irf the board of tnuteea Of FemurlTanla Collese "aball alvan ta« mamben of tbe Lntbenu 

'Tbe alectko of memben of tbe board of tnuteea of Lake Foreet Collcce miut be amvored br the Srnod of [111- 

' If the PreabrteriuChDirh in tbe United Statea of America. 
'The BdDcatioD Board of tbe Baptlat Oeoera] AMOclatioD of Vlnlnia baa the rl^t to pnpoas teo nandiMet Ibr 
KaocT oo tbe board of tnuteea of BJcfaioand Collece, the board to elect ■ tnutee fnan amooi these wanlneefc 
n UolvenltT la sovemed bjr a boaid offellowa and a board of trustee*. Qsbt of tbe tvelve fellow* "ahaU 
be fbrercr elected of tbe dcDomlnatlan called Baptlets." Tbe board of tnuteea conalata of thirtr^U nwmbera, 
twenty-two of wboin mnit be bpUata, fOBT mnat be Coosrasatkoallata, aitd flie aadi mmt bakms to the Sodetj 
of Friend* and to the Bplacopal Clmrcb. 
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ooold be, DO valid objection to sudi « change of charter. In other eaies, how- 
ever, there are weighty reasons against such action, which are in no sense sec- 
tarian. Among these are the following: 

1. The severance of the historic relation between the coll^;e and the religious 
body that founded and nurtured it is, in some instances, open to serious euiical 
objection. 

2. The severance of this relation would inevitably be misconstrued by many 
of the alumni and patrons of these coll^^ as a sacriBce of principle for tno- 
netaiy gain. Controversy would thus be provoked and the collie constitueocy 
weakenra. 

8. The formal relation between the coll^^ and the denomination makes it 
easy to arouse the interest and enlist the support of a constituency which would 
otherwise be lost to the cause of education. The severance of the reUtion would 
sacrifice this advantage. 

We therefore believe that such chances of charter would often result in 
serious inj ury to the coU^[e concerned ana to the cause of education in gen<»d. 

We further urge that these cdl^es are not now maintained for sectarian 
ends, but represent the contribution of the denominations to the general educa- 
tional work of the country. 

In view of these considerations we respectfully petition the President and the 
Executive Committee of the Foundation to present these facts to Mr. Cam^e, 
with their recommendation that he make provision by which the benefits of the 
Foundation may be extended to those institutions — 

1. Which meet the academic and financial standards of the Foundation. 

2. Whose property is not specifically held for a denomination by an ecclesi- 
astical officer or a rdigious cmer. 

8. Which do not prescribe denominational tests for administrative officers, 
&culW, or students, and 

4. Which do not require the teaching of denominational tenets. 

We believe that in any case technicaTprovisiom in historic charters that are 
found to be in actual practice not a bar to complete liberty and autonomy 
should not operate to exclude institutions from the benefits of the Foundation. 

One oftbe most important results of the activity of the Carnegie Foundation 
has been to influence collies to raise their scholastic standards and strengthen 
their resources. It is obvious that favorable action upon our petition would 
greatiy extend this influence, so beneficial to the cause of higher education. 

After the presentation of this memorial, some time was spent in a conference 
between the members of the executive committee and the collie presidents in re- 
gard to the administration of the Cam^e Foundation with respect to coll^^ under 
the control of religious organizations. Upon the withdrawal of the deputation the 
committee authorized the president of the Foundaticm to forward a copy of the 
memorial to Mr. Carnegie, with the opinion of the committee that it did not feel 
justified in recommending the removal from the endowment intrusted to the trus- 
tees of the restrictions concerning institutions which are organized in le^ de- 
pendence upon religious bodies. At a subsecfuent meeting the president presented 
to the committee a note from Mr. Cam^e, through his secretary, expressing 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 7 

agreement with the attitude of the committee. The cdlege prendenti whoae signa- 
tuies troK attached to the inemorial were informed of this action. 

A ctmferaice was held with a committee of three members from the board of 
tnisteea of Randolpb-Macon Collie, ^pointed to diactus with the executive com- 
mittee the relations of the Carnegie Foundation and the Randolph-Macon Woman*! 
College. The executive committee explained to the visiting trustees the meaning 
whidi the Foundation attached to the resolutitm passed by the board of trustees of 
the Randolph-Macon College, stating that thereafter no denominational tests would 
be ^>plied in the election of trustees. This resolution the Foundation understands to 
mean juat what its words exfness, that in the election of trustees the question of the 
prospective trustees' denominational affiliation «* belief wi]l not be considered. The 
^Kcutive ccnnmittee, therefore, indicated its judgment that the Randolph-Macon 
board of trustees should adopt one of two courses, — make clear to the confereoceB 
the board's independence in choonng trustees, or acquiesce frankly in a dioioe of 
trustees under supervision of the conferences. As to which of these positicms the 
Randol[^-Mac(m board should adopt the executive cwnmittee had, of course^ no 
opinion. That was a matter wholly belimging to the board of trustees of Band<rfph- 
Maccm Collie, who are also the trustees of Randolph-Macon Woman's Collie. 

The executive committee considered daring the year several ^plications for ad- 
mission from institutions legally connected with religious oi^anizations. One ci 
these was from Lake Forest Collie. The board of trustees of this collie must sub- 
mit the names of oil newly elected trustees to the Presb y terian Synod of Illinda 
for cc»firmation. The same diarter which formulates this government for the col- 
lie also releases the college from all burden of taxation by the state. The trus- 
tees, therefore, do not consider it wise to submit the charter to the Icf^ialature of 
Illinois for revision in any psrticular, and they suggested that the Foundaticm ac- 
c^>t., in lieu of the elision from the charter of the right of confirmation by the synod, 
a waiver by the synod of its exerdae of this power. The executive committee fdt 
that it could not admit Lake Forest Coll^ie to the Foundation upon this extra-legal 
basis, particularly as, in vi^r of the legislative and representative character pos- 
sessed by a Fresl^rterian synod, it is doubtful if a waiver executed by one session of 
a synod would be l^ally binding upon future sessions. 

The executive committee has felt constrained to hold that the words in the char- 
tar of the Foundation prohibiting the trustees from granting retiring allowances 
"in institutions under tite centred of a sect" upp\y to a college or university a ma- 
jority of whose governing board is elected by a lepresentaUve council of a religious 
organization, A somewhat unusual case arose in the application of the Univenibr 
of Denver. Tlie trustees of that institution are elected by the Colorado Conferoice 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, bat the diarter contains a declaration that 
"no test of religious faith shall ever be applied as a condition of admission" into 
the institution. In view of this charter dedaration the chancellor of the University 
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of Denver urged the ezecotife cCHiiiaittee to reopen the question and to admit that 
institution to the privilq^ of the Foundation. The committee coniidcnd the i^^- 
cation, and again came to the dedsion that when the majority of a coUc^'s 
govemiug board is dengnated by a denomination, through a power of election re- 
Biding in one of its constituent councils, the collie is, in the language of liie 
Foundati(Mi*s charter, " under the control* of the denominatic», although the utmost 
freedom may be exerdsed at present in the election of collie trustees. The poten- 
tial control in favor of the denomination temains. 

The committee also gave consideration, upon the request ofatiustee ofWealeyan 
University, to the case of the coll^^ a majority of whose trustees are elected by 
the trustees themselves or the alumni, but with a minority selected by a religions 
body. The committee, while recpgniang that colleges so governed come within the 
discretioD of the Foundation as permitted by the charter, felt that the time had not 
yet arrived when institutions thus situated should be admitted. 

A petition was presented to the committee on betialfoftheCoancflof the Archae- 
ological Institote of America, asking that the schoob of the Institote be placed 
upon the accepted list, or at least that teachers going from accepted institutiotis to 
these schods may count yeats of service in them as ifthe schools had been accepted. 
the committee voted tiiat directors and professors serving in the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens, in the American School of Classical Studies at Rome, 
in the American School for Oriental Study and Research in Palestine, and in the 
School of American Archaeology, who have gone from accepted institutitms in which 
they were eligible to the benefits of the Foundation, may count years of service in 
these schools as yean spent in the accepted institutions. 

The committee also considered a communication from the president of the Car- 
n^e Institution of Washington, referring to the wording of the resolution adopted 
by the committee on December 19, 1907, whereby the privilq^es of the Foundation 
are extended to those scientists engaged in the work of research under the Canute 
Institution of Washington who have gone to that work from a professorship in a al- 
lege or university. President Woodward inquired whether the resolution could be so 
amended as to make the privileges of the Foundation equally applicable to those who, 
beginning their professional career in the work of research under the Institution, 
afterwards accept a professorship in a oolite or university. The executive committee, 
however, felt that the primary object of the Cam^e Foundation is the promotion 
of teaching, and it declined to extend the benefits of the retiring allowance system 
to the Carnegie Institution beyond the limits expressed in the resolution of I>cem- 
ber 17, 1907. 

There was also laid before the committee the inquiry of a professor in an accepted 
institution, requesting to be informed whether a professor who was eligible to receive 
a retiring allowance could assume the duties of a teacher in a secondaiy school and 
continue to receive his allowanoe, or in case that were not permitted by the rules of 
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the Foundfition, whether it would be permissible for a professor entitled to an al- 
lowance to teach in a secondary acbool and at tlie end of such teaching to claim the 
allowance he had previously earned by the years of service in a college professorship. 
The committee authorized the president to reply that a professor could not receive 
an allowance while engaging in teaching in any educational institution of whatever 
grade, but that a professor having become entitled to a retiring allowance need 
not claim it when he retired from his professorship, but might do so at a subse- 
quent period. 
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RETIRING AUjOWANCES GRANTED TO PROFESSORS IN ACCEPTED INSTITUTIONS 

OCTOBCB 1, 1008 TO SEPTBmXB 90^ I«Ot 



of 



WauAM W. PATm, rK.D.„ 
Alice Kaa, i 



Piofauor of HatbciiMUca and A<tnt- 



BdvaksT. Bota „ ~„....„ 

loHM G. CCTBTO, A.K., N.D., tl.D . 

Aixm Amastat Jttush, fbm>. 

C Ai-EiAxms NujoH ._»....„..„...»„ 

T. HiTCaCLL PBDDDOC, M.O., U.O. ... 

HABsAirr Vak IjLxm...^.,^.,.^,.,.^., 



PrafeuOT of HUtorj utd En^Iab.^.. 

RegMv of the Hcidkal School 

PrrfltMOT of Phyaiology _„„..„,„„ 

Curator in Geology ™ »»„„_ 

HomI RefcTCDce libniUn „.._„_ 

Profeawr of PaUtology.... 



■ S. C. Wau. is.n. 

Thomai FiEDKuu Cum, a 



Supervisor, Order Department of d>e 

UniveriHy Ubrarf 

A4jnDct Piofcaaor of ADBlytlcal Chem- 



IMS 
1900 
1KI9* 
1M» 

ISOS 

iao9 
lam 



Fbaviuii CoLLiei of Ixuawa...., 



Deui of the Univenlty Faculty and Pro- 
feaaor of the Romance I^ngnagea 
and literatnrea 



ProfcMor of Bology.... 



Il*aTAM> Unvnnn 



a Howard Gobi, ra.s. „.„, 
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Haua L. Saxkiu). „... ..._..... 

AvDEBw W. HcAxVTsa, M.D., U-D. 
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Profeaaor ttf the Greek Language and 
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.. Mas. Gboioz N. MASDnr.... 
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Professor of Greek.... 
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Counuoa Buca Bbadlet, m.a..._ 

luAC FLAOe. FB.D. 

Gh>b0k H. HownoK, m.a., u.d..„. 
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Fm UnrnniT, Naahville, Tenn.. 
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AHD HicHAxic Am, Ames, I*. .... 
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ddphU,P«. 
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IngtOD, Ky. 
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CUfA Hill, N.C „ 
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HaBT ErAMt, A,II.,UTT.t>, ..„„., 

luttCalsww. Fkutaui, rtt. d 



SnsAM LtMcoLK Km*, utt.d...^ 
RicHAKP Mabion Lbavbi, h,j 



Okab J. Cbai«, FH,I>,„ 



Proftasor of Bfaetmic 

AssoeUte ProfcMor of Gtcek, 
ProfesMV of Intellectual aad Henl 

Philosophy anil ClvU VtMcj... 
Associate ProfcMor of AgricnltuTBl 

Chemistry and Getdogy. 

Professor of Chemistry 

Professor ofOTil Engineering. 
Professor of GamaB___...._..... 

Ubrarlao „..„.. 

Lady Principal „ 

Assistant Ubnrbui 

Dean of Wom«n..™.__.._„.._„ 

Professor of Hiyridogy 

PnsldMit 

PretldeBt 

PnrflMSOT <tf PhUoMi^y 

Preiident 

Professor of PUkMopby and PcdHical 
Economy ,.„ _ „ 
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Professor of Gredt. ai>d Dean_ 



JOBM Maoob, a.A 

Chabizs H. Svpbb, r 



Proftssor of the French and Spanish 

Languages _ 

ProfcMor of Greek 



Aleui 



Thomas RAKanmAW BAXBa, ra.i 

Sduh a. LoMQircix, A.M 

Nathan Pelloweb Dvnns, m.a. 

Edoab GAunm UnrnpHT 

,n Loon Looi^ a.i(., u-d. 

Ai^xbt Habbuon, i>h.d.. 
Bbasfobo P. Ratmoicd, d.i>.. u 

9r. Gbobbb Tdgebb Bbookb, ll. 
Roanra Wiuiam Doothat, a.m 



Prof^saor of HsthemaHcs, and Princ^ 

pPoflMsor of Natmal Sdeooe. „ 

Professor of En^lsh. 



Dean of the Faculty. „ -,..„, 

Secretary „ 

Professor of Gredt „ „ 

Professor of the Tentcnic Langmges . 
President 
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, 100ft 
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>d 
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OuTXF CoLLM^ OliTet, Mich..... 



Has. Amos Notzs Coaam 

Has, Fautcu HoanaeioN Saow.... 

Has. Waliu E. CWaMHT 



Hutbamd't TUk 



Professor of Latin and Greek.. 
Professor of Organic BToIntioo, Sya- 

temaUc Eatomcdagrand UeteoK>log7 
PrafessOTofSodal Science andChrUUan 

Ethics 
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INSTITUTIONS ADMITTED TO THE ACCEPTED LIST 
DURING THE PAST YEAH 

CoE College 
In one of the yean immediatdy folloviog the middle of the nineteenth centuiy the 
annual meeting of the Presbj'terian General Assembly was bdd in New York. From 
Iowa the synod sent as a commiasioDer a pioneer pastor, the Reverend Williston 
Jones, of Cedar Rf^ds. The journey from beyond the Mississippi to New York 
was a costly one in those days for the slender resources of the western congregations, 
but Mr. Jones hoped that in the Assembly he might find some who would be in- 
terested in forwarding the movement for education in the west. 

This hope seems to have been realized only through the interest of an elder from a 
little hamlet in the Catskill Mountains. Daniel Coe e^iressed his desire to help Mr. 
Jones's undertaking, and placed in his hands $1SOO, a large sum for a man whose 
business depended on a small mountain community. With this money Mr. Jones 
took bis return journey of eleven hundred miles. 

This was the period in America when it was considered feasible to support great 
educational mterprises by the labor of the students themselves. Fifteen years later 
the University of Illinois b^an its career as the Illinois Industrial University, with 
a brm upon which boys might with their hands earn their education. While such 
ideas were held by prominent educattnv, it is not surprising that Mr. Jones and 
Mr. Coe should have believed in them, and consequently we find that under thdr 
agreement in New York, $600 of Mr. Coe> donation was used in the purchase of a 
college rite in Cedar Rapids, while the rest of the $1600 bought a &rm of ei^ty 
acres in the suburbs, where the students could pay their expenses by cultivating the 
land. A few years were suiGcient, as was later the case wi^ the larger experiment 
in Illinois, to prove the failure of this plan. The faun was abandoned as a means of 
student support But the trustees retained the land, and many years later the estab- 
lishment of Coe Colle^ was due to the hundred-fold increase in value of the property. 

lite years intervening between 18S3 and the incorporation of the collie in 1881 
were years of struggle and uncertainty. The original establishment organized by 
Williston Jones hod been called the Cedar Rapids Collegiate Institute, and to it 
the citizens of Cedar Rapids had contributed a building. Here a certain amount of 
academic instruction was given to a limited number of both sexes, but the under- 
taking was hampered by debt, and for a time its energies were diverted by hopes of 
obtaining the estate which Lewis B. Parsons had bequeathed to the Presbyterians 
of Iowa for the foundation of a collie. During the years 1867 to 1871 the Cedar 
Rapids Coll^iate Institute bore the name of Parsons Seminary, but the Synod of 
Iowa finally decided to use the Parsons l^acy in estaUiahing a new institution at 
Fairfield, a town seventy miles to the south, and the school at Cedar Rapids for 
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a tune closed its doon. When it reopened it was under private inaiiaigeiDait,lNit in 
a few yean the former administration was resumed, the title being dianged to Coe 
Collc^te Institute. 

The endowment of the institute continued to be insuffident, and it was forced to 
contract a considerable indebtedness. This indebtedness was the more embarraasing, 
owing to the high rates of interest then prevalent in Iowa. Mr. Thomas M. Sinclair, 
a merchant of Cedar Rapids and a trustee of the institute, believed that the under- 
taking could be put upon a firm financial and educational basis if once this accu- 
mulation of debt could be cleared away. He therefore paid many of the institute's 
notes out of his own funds, induced many other holden of obligations to make a 
present of their claims to the institution, and by 1881 the debt having been entirdy 
removed the institution obtained a new charter under the laws of Iowa as Coe Col- 
lie, and entered upon a new career. Three times within recent yean the Mends of 
Coe College have raised considerable ^nds to enable it to take advantage of ofien 
of financial assistance. In 1901 and 190% there were rsised S125,000 in order that 
the collie might receive a conditional gift of S2fi,000, made by Mr. Ralph Voorbees 
of New Jersey. In 1907 friends of the collie contributed 945,000 necessary to 
secure the erection of a S68,000 Science Hall offered by Mr. Andrew Carnegie. At 
the same time the cotl^e constituency endeavored to raise tSO0,000 which would 
make available a conditional gift of $50,000 from the General Education Board. 
This endeavor was successfully accomplished. 

When, through the exertions of Mr. Sinclair and others, the Coe Colle^ate Insti- 
tute was free of debt and felt itself strong enough to apply for a coll^ate diar- 
ter, it was considered by its friends denrable that the institotion should be placed 
under the formal control of the church of which the Reverend Williston Jones hsd 
been a minister, and to which Daniel Coe belonged. The Synod of Iowa of the 
Presbyterian Church North accepted the care of the institution and appointed a 
provisional board of trustees. In the charter of incorporation of Coe College this 
provisional board was continued, and it was enacted that in the future the synod 
should continue to elect the trustees, one-third each year. In 1893 this charter pro- 
vision was amended and the election of trustees was transferred from the Synod of 
Iowa to the board of trustees itself, with the proviso that every such election should 
be reported to the synod, and, as the charter expressed it, "shall be subject to its 
approval," 

The government of Coe College was of this status when, in the early part of 1906, 
its president applied for the inclusion of the institution upon the accepted list of the 
Carnegie Foundation. The executive committee bad dedded that a requirement in a 
coll^ie charter for ti»e submission of the election of the trustees to an ecclesiastical 
assembly for its approval was contrary to the provision in the charter of the 
Foundation prohilnting the recognition of colleges "controlled by a sect" The pre- 
sident of the Foundation so informed the president of Coe Collie. 
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At the meetiiig of the STiiod of Iowa at Sac Oty, on October 10, 1907, npon the 
neommaidation of the Permanent Committee on Colleges and EducatitHi, the wytnoA 
gave ita consent to the change of Coe Collet's charter whereby the election of tnuteei 
would not have to be submitted to the synod for a^^mival. Ilie tnistees on October 2S; 
1907, therefore struck this proristoa from the charter, substituting tiierefor the 
words "and the election shall be reported to the Synod of Iowa." Tha collie an- 
tfaorities informed the Foundation of this diange and again applied for admianon. In 
reply the presidoit of the Foundation pointed out that a charter provisicm requir- 
ing a report to be made to an external body of dections to the collie gorezning 
board would probably create in the public mind the impression that the collie was 
•till subject to outside control. The president also su^ested that a requirement for 
such a report might also form the basis for some leffH daim of control in the 
future. On June 9, 1908, the board of trustees of Coe College made an additional 
change in the charter, eliminating the necessity for a report to the synod of any pro- 
ceeding of the board, and making the coll^^ completely autonomous. The coU^e was 
admitted on November IS, 1908, to the retiring allowance system of the Foundation. 

SwAKTHHomB College 
• Swarthmore Collie is the result of the division which occurred in the Society of 
Friends during the second quarter of the nineteenth century. From the days of 
George Fox until that time the society had maintained its unity, but the revulsicm 
against the extreme Calvinistic doctrines which b^an during the period of the Frrach 
Revolution had an effect even upon a religious body so relatively undc^matic as the 
Friends. In 1827 the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting separated into two bodies com- 
posed respectively of the adherents of the conservative views, and of those whose 
opinions somewhat closely resembled the opinions held by Dr. Channing and his fol- 
lowers in New England. A prominent leader among the latter was the Revonnd 
Eliaa Hicks of Long Island, after wb<Mn this Ixanch of the denomination is frequently 
called; both bodies, however, claiming officially the title of the Religious Society c^ 
Friends. 

This separation among tiie Philadelphia Friends was later followed in other meet- 
ings. In ibe division of the Baltimore Yearly Meeting four-fifths of the membera 
adhered to the oi^^ization which was in sympathy with Mr. Hicks, and that Meet- 
ing displayed peculiar seal in forwarding the principles of Quakerism as they were 
interpreted by this set of followers. Just before the civil war the desirability of the 
establishment of a Friends' institution of higher education was felt so strongly that 
two Friends, Benjamin Hallowell of Alexandria, Vii^nia, and Martha Tyson at 
Baltimore, made an earnest i^peal to their fellow Friends of the Baltimore Meeting. 
This appeal produced the appointrarat of a committee by the Yeariy Meeting. 

By the first year of the war the committee had decided upon its plan, and issued 
an appeal to the Friends in the Middle States and Maryland, asking for contribu- 
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tions to enable "tbe establishaient of a boarding-school for FMends* diildren sod 
for tbe education of teachers." One hundred and fifty thousand dollars were desired 
for this purpose. Collections for this fiind went on during the years of the war ; and 
in 1864 a charter was granted by tbe state of Pennsylvania for the college. To this 
institution, at the su^estion of Mn. Benjamin Hallowell, was givra the name of 
Swarthoiore, in honor of tbe North England borne of George Fox. Tbe site, in 
tbe Delaware valley about ten miles west of Philadelphia, included the birthplace 
of Benjamin West, the first great American artist, himself of Quaker parentage. 

In Uie spring of 1866 the comer-stone of the first building was laid, but the col- 
lege did not opeD it^ doors for students until tbe fall of 1869. The delay was occa- 
sioned by tbe fact that the requisite sum of money came in slowly, and the boaid of 
managers had decided that the college should not b^n its career onder any debt. 
The fiist presidrat was Edward Parrish of Philadelphia, President of tbe American 
I%armaceutical Society, and author of a woric on EAication m the Society ^Fneadt, 
llie first building of the college was named after bim. 

Twelve years after its completion, at tbe beginningof the academic year in 1881, 
Parrisb Hall was destroyed by fire. The work of the college was interrupted only 
for a fortnight. The institution took up ita residence in two lai^ boarding-houses 
in the borough of Media, three miles distant, and held its rlnmm there until, in the 
following October, the students could again be installed in the rebuilt halL The 
"great fire," as it is called at Swarthmore, served to rally the friends of the college 
around it 

At the opening of the collq^ in 1869 tbe number of students enrolled was one hun- 
dred and sevraity, about equally divided between the sexes, but with only twenty-six 
students able to pass the examination for admission to collie classes. The remain- 
ing one hundred and forty-four were distributed among three classes in a prepara- 
tory school. From this per cent of college students, the proportion of college students 
to the preparatory school pupils slowly rose ; in 1892 the preparatory school was finally 
closed. Ilie enrolment of students, exclusively collie, now numben three hundred 
and fifty, tbe number of college buildings is ten, and the endowment bas for acme 
years exceeded a million dollars. 

The original charter of Swarthmore Collie constituted the corporation in tbe 
form of a stock company, as was at that time usual in the case of Pennsylvania col- 
leges. The only function of the stockholdere, however, was to elect at an annual 
meeting the members of tbe board of managers, "all of whom," directs the charter, 
'*shall be membos of the Religious Sode^ of Friends." In December, 1891, upon tbe 
petition of the collie to the court having appropriate jurisdiction a board of cor> 
poratois was constituted for tbe purpose of acquiring and holding shares of Swarth- 
more College stock and voting upon them for members of the board of managers. It 
was provided that '*the qualifications for taking and for holding the office of mem- 
ber of the Board of Corporatms shall be, that he or she must be an adult member 
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of the Religious Society of Friends, ander whose auspices Swarthmore Collie was 
founded.* At the same time the qualification for membenihip of the board of mana- 
gers was changed by adding to the provision that they shall be members of the 
Religious Society of Friends the additional words *' under whose auspices Swarth- 
more CoU^;e was founded." The effect of this additional clause was to change the 
requir^nents for the governing board of the college from Friends in general to the 
particular denominatioD of Friends po|H]larly called "Hicksites." In 1897 there was 
incorporated under the laws of Pennsylvania another corporation entitled The 
Swarthmore Stock Association, to be a sort of unofficial holding ctHopany alongside 
of the facial board of corporators of the collie, — the object of the association, as 
set forth in its charter, being, with the approval of Swarthmore College, '*the pur- 
pose of assisting in keeping the said coll^ under the control and management of 
the Religious Society of Friends, under whose auspices it was founded.'" 

In the spring of 1908 Swarthmore College made application for admission to the 
Carnegie Foundation. Its officers ui^ed that the college was eligible to such admission, 
notwithstanding the charter provisions quoted above, on the ground that the Sode^ 
of Friends "has no creed and cannot be said to be a sectarian body in any proper 
sense of the word. . . , Each person is free to form his own creed or to have no creed 
if that is possible." It was also pointed out that Friends as a body are not eli^bk 
for membership in tlie Christian Association, "as they are not on the whole evan- 
geUcal," and that this was peculiarly true of the Friends known as Hicksite FViends. 
As Swarthmore Collie is the only collc^ connected with the Hicksite Friends, it 
was su^ested to the Foundation that its admission would not create a precedent. 

The president of the Carnegie Foundation replied, on bdialf of the executive 
committee, that on June 4, 1908, the committee had considered the petition of 
Swarthmore Coll^;e. "It involved practically the determination as to whether the 
Society of Friends must be regarded as a sect" On this point the committee was 
agreed that "notwithstanding the great freedom of the Society of Friends, it still 
seems impossible for us to say that the restriction of <dioioe of the board of trustees 
to that body can be regarded in a different light ihmi the restriction of a board to 
the Methodists or Congr^ationalists." 

On December 1, 1908, the annus) meeting of the stockholders of Swarthmore 
College authorized the board of manago^ to have all the denominational require- 
ments upon members of the various boards stricken &om the college charter. The 
request to this effect was acted upon favorably by the Court of Common Pleas for 
Delaware County, Pennsylvania, on January 9S, 1909, sod the charter of the colle^ 
was so amended. On Mardi 11, 1909, the board of managers passed a resolution that 
membership in a designated religious body would not be made a test for membership 
in the board, or in any office in Swarthmore Coll^^e ; and the coUe^ having been 
visited by the president of the Foundation, it was formally admitted on April 8, 
1909, to the list of accepted institutions of the Foundation. 
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The UNtvEESinr of Michigan 

The history of the Univenity of Michigan is the history of the first attempt by 
an American state to eatablid) a system of pablic edacation, complete and hanno- 
nious from the primaiy school throu^ the university. It was not until the fourth 
organization of the onivetsity ander the constitution of 1800 that the attempt b^an 
to be successful, bat the three previous oi^ianizations had represmted similar idoJs. 

Th6 Supreme Court has decided that the present university is tlie same corporate 
body that was created by the governor and judges when, on August 26, 1817, sit- 
ting as the l^slati ve power of the territory, they incorporated the " Catholopistemiad 
of Midugan." The "Catholopisteroiad " was to be governed by thirteen "didactors," 
whose "didaxiim" covered the sixty-three "epistemiim" of universal knowledge. The 
''didactors" were also to establish colleges, schools, libraries, museums, and scien- 
tific associations throughout all the cities and ciMmties of Michigan, and it would 
seem that Judge Woodward, the author of this l^iisktion, followed in many ways 
the plan (rf Nt^leon's University of France. 

Within a month after its creation, this comprehensive scheme was started in opera- 
tion. The governor appointed as "didactor of anthropoglossica" and six other "di- 
daxiim" the Reverend John Monteith, a Princeton graduate, and the Presbyterian 
minister in Detnnt. The *<didaxiim of eunoeica" and five others wa% given to Mon- 
seigneur Richard, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Detroit. The two holdns of these 
thirteen professorships had been trained under different systems of education and 
differed in their purposes and ideals, bat during the existence of the "Catholopis- 
temiad" their energy in founding aneducational system for Michigan wasalwayscon- 
ducted with harmony. Notwithstanding that the "didactors" never received the one- 
fifteenth of the territorial revenues which were given to them in perpetuity by their 
charter, nor even drew the four lotteries asrigned to them for building purposes, 
they established in the first few weeks of their authority Enghsh sdiools in Detroit, 
Monroe, and Mackinaw, and soon followed this by the opening in Detroit of a clas- 
sical academy and the auction there of a building for the First Coll^^ of Michi- 
gania. The schools and academy were pn^;reaaing favorably when, on April 30, 1821, 
the governor and judges superseded the "Catholopistemiad" and its "didactors" 
by a University of Michigan with thirty-one trustees. 

Iliis secxmd oi^^ization differed from the first mainly, with the exception of the 
change of nomenclature, in the governing board being outside the teaching force, 
instead of being made op of the body of professors. The control over territorial edu- 
cation remained as before. But the trustees did not have the energy of the "didac- 
tors." By 18X7 all the educational establishments of the "Catholopistemiad" had 
died out. 

The third organization was due to the constitutional convention of 18S6, the 
chairman of whose education committee was Isaac E. Ciary, Trinity *S7, a student 
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of the PnunitD educational ideas. The constitution provided for a superintendent of 
public instruction, the fint of the kind in the United States, and John D. Fierce, 
the first superintendent, drew up the university act for the initial state legislature. 
It was made ttie duty of the r^ents to estaliUsh branches of the university in dif- 
ferent parts of the state, but not more than one branch in each county. These branches 
were not, however, to be permitted to confer degrees. Mr. Pierce had been inclined 
to surest that the constitution prohibit altt^ether private institutions of learn- 
ing, and he and his friends sought to prevent the l^;i8lature from chartering private 
colleges, or at least from creating colleges with degree-ctmfeiring power. In this he 
was not successful. 

The establishment and maintenance of brandies early received the attention of 
the r^ents. In 1888 the board resolved to establish eight of them, and by the time 
the university itself was opened, in 1841, these eight were in operation. But it was 
soon discovered that the resources of the r^^ts would not provide for the univer* 
nty and for the branches also, and by 1846 the branches begtm to die out. The re- 
gents had spent $35,000 on them and could spend no more, for the revenue from 
their lands hardly kept open the institution at Ann Arbor. 

These lands had been well located, and at first it had seemed as if they would be 
advantageously sold. The l^^lature of 1887 had put upon them a minimum price 
of $20 an acre, and by the close of the year Superintendent Pierce had contracted 
for the sale of 9150,000 worth of them, the average price per acre being $23.85. 
But the l^slature of Michigan, like other state legislatures, could not withstand 
the pressure of thousands of voters who wanted the university lands cheap. In 1889 
an act was passed which, ostensibly to protect prior occupants, would probably have 
thrown all the university lands on the market at $1.25 an acre. Governor Mason 
vetoed this, but in 1841 the minimum was reduced to $12 an acre, and former 
purchasers were remitted the difiernice. 'Die average price at which the federal grant 
to Michigan for her univanty was sold was $11.87 per acre. 

The legislature never gave the control of the lands unreservedly to the r^ents, 
bat the sentinient was growing that in general the board should have more power, 
and that the university should have an efficient administrative head. Tliese ideas 
took shape in the constitutional convaition of 1860. It was there provided that the 
regents ^ould be elected by the people, that they should elect a president of the 
university who should preside over their boards and that to this board should be given 
**tbe general supervision of the university, and the direction and control of all ex- 
penditures." The Supreme Court has decided that the constitution constitutes the 
regents a oonstitumt power of the state government, coordinate with the le^slative, 
the executive, and the judicial powers, and they have thus been able to word off 
l^islative interference. The income of the trust funds, as well as all admission fees 
and tuition chaises, are within their absolute control. The legialature still holds the 
public pune, but this power carries no mandate to the regents, except that if they 
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accept an appropriatton tbey must use it for the purpose specified. Under this ftee- 
dom, then unique in governmental syatems of education, the University of Michigan 
develc^ied rapidly. The form the development took was lai^^ely determined by the 
character and ideals of the first president, the Reverraid Henry P. Ti^pan. 

President Tappan, who had heea educated at Union Coll^ under E^phalet Nott, 
and had woo recognition by his books on philosophy, saw in Michigan an oppor- 
tunity to reproduce in America the German university. Courses of graduate studies 
were at once announced, scimtilic courses were introduced into the arts curriculum, 
and the beginnings of an elective system were made. The former method of dis- 
tributing professorial chairs equally among the ministers of several doiominatioDS 
was definitely abandoned. Only a candidate's qualifications were cmisidered, and the 
men selected within the first few years included Cleveland Abbe and William P. 
Trowbridge, Cbaries Kendall Adams and Andrew D. White. Many of the plans 
necessarily were for the Aiture rather than for the present. Michigan could not yet 
maintain a university, but President Tappan created what would develop into a 
university as soon as the means were provided. 

But Dr. Tappan was determined that the Univernty of Midiigan should repro- 
duce exactly the German model. He was impatient for it to confine itself to grad- 
uate and professional studies, and although the college, or gymttauumi as he called 
it, had to be retained for a time, he swept away what aocessoiies he could. The dor- 
mitories were turned to other uses, the presidoit desiring to "relieve the fiunilty of 
the care and annoyance of supervision," and being of the ofnnion that the charm of 
an academic communal life was "more than balanced by so much of home as a stu- 
dent could find in a lodging-house or boarding-house."^ 

In 1868 the board of regents was entirdy dianged, and after some friction it re- 
moved Dr. Tappan from office in 186S and elected a sucoessor. But a few years later 
the board spread on its records a formal recognition of Dr. Tappan's services, and 
its r^ret at any action seeming to indicate a want of gratitude for those servicee. 
During the shenrt administration of his immediate successor, and the long and dis- 
tinguished administration which is now drawing to a dose, the resources of the re- 
gents have beoi largely expended in carrying into execution the educational ideals 
which Dr. Ti4>pan formed in the days of the university's beginnings. 

In 1907-08 the appropriations by the state for the university were $6ff7,000, and 
the total annual revenue in the hands of the r^;ents was $1,119,000. The univer- 
sity is organized in six departments: the department of literature, science and the 
arts (including the graduate school), the department of en^neering, the department 
of medicine and surgery, the department of law, the school of pharmacy, the homeo- 
pathic medical college and the collie of dental suigery. The attendance in 1908-09 
was 4720. 

The secondary school system of the state of Michigan is not onifarmly devdoped 
■fflftofvqrtkc [Mnrt<ty<tflfIcM»(M,birPRife«OTBBrkeA.Hliui]N)«. 
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throughout the state. Like the otlier stats univenitiefl, the Univantj of Michigan 
odmita Btudents almoat entirely upon the certificate basis, and its task, tberefote, of 
articulating with various grades of high schools is an unusually complicated one. 
For the year 1908-09 there were in Midiigon 4<50 high schools having 12 grades, and 
1S8 high sduwls having &om 9 to 11 grades. Of these 678 schools the university 
accredits 180; in other words, it articulates with about thirty per cent of the hif^ 
schools of the state. There is no state aid to high schook. 

Notwithstanding this imperfect coordination of the state system of education, the 
university during the last few yean has stood squanly for a standard of af^nvxi- 
mately a four-year high school course for admission to the department of literature, 
science and arts. The exact data for the admissions to this department for the year 
1908-09 were as follows: 

Studenta •dmitted with lA nntts or roore 3H 

Students admitted with IH to IS notta «5 

Students admitted wltfa 14 to It} uniU 91 

StudenUsdmltted with 131 to H units U 

Student! admitted with 13 uniU « 

Students admitted with 19^ units S 

Student! admitted on e 



Hieae figures need explanation. Of the 16 units required for odmisnon, 8 must 
be in English composition and literature, S in mathematics, 1 in physics, and at least 
S in Latin, German or French. The remaining 6 units are elective from a group of 
subjects usually taught in high schools. Owing to the large per cent of prescribed 
studies, a student is frequently conditioned, although he has completed the course 
of an accredited schooL Thus he may have given too large a portion of his time in 
the high sdiool to such subjects as manual tnining, shop-work, geolt^, pc^tical 
economy, psychology, or astronomy, none of which is accepted by the university for 
«itrance credit. Twenty-seven of the students who were admitted with deficiencies 
according to the data given above had punued one or more such subjects in their 
high school course. 

The University of Michigan deserves credit for its regulation with regard to special 
students. An analysis of the constituency applying for admission as special students 
showed that many students who were unable to meet the regular entrance require- 
ments waited for a few years after leaving their high school work and then applied 
for admission as special students on the basis of being twenty-one years of age. Ac- 
cordingly, last year restrictions were adopted which limit the classes of special stu- 
dents to persons over twenty-five years of age, or to persons between the ages of twenty- 
one and twenty-five who have fulfilled certain academic conditions. Special students 
wa:« admitted last year as follows: 
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Twm^f-ooeyMnofage Utbtdents 

Twen^r^two jean <rf age SatudenU 

Twentr-three yeus ot age 3 ftudenU 

Twenty-aix jcan of age t itudciit 

SI studenU 

"niere are two medical departments in the university, the r^ular and the homeo- 
pathic. The regular department requires for entrance two yean of collie wtn-k, in- 
cluding physics, chemistry and hiolc^; it is a well managed and well equipped in- 
stitution from every point of view. 'Hie libra«l policy of the state in respect to its 
hospital has enabled the school to surmount in large measure the difficulties result- 
ing &om its location in a small town. "Hie homeopathic department has also its own 
hospital, not quite so laige, hut well equipped and adequate to its needs. 

The first two years of medical instruction are common to both regular and homeo- 
pathic departments. This has involved no serious difficulty up to the present time, 
because the entrance requiremnits have heat the same. But henceforth, though the 
regular department demands two years of college work, the homeopathic depart- 
ment remains on a high school basis. It would appear that some slighting of the 
homeopathic students mutt result 

The law department of the university is on a high school bads, administered 
by the dean of the department. This standard is as high as can be reasonably de- 
manded at this time of the state univeraities of the south, but it is a standard un- 
worthy of a great univovity like Michigan. The dean and tbe faculty of the law 
school have urged for some years a higher standard. 

The regents of the University of Michigan, on April 24, 1908, a|^>lied for the 
admission of tbe univenity to the Carnegie Foundation. This action having heat ap- 
proved by a joint tesolution of tbe legislature of Midiigan, signed by Governor 
Warner on February 11, 1909, of whidi a certified copy was transmitted by tbe 
secretary of state, tbe University of Michigan was, on June 4, 1909, admitted to 
the retiring allowance system of the Carnegie Foundation. 

The UNivERsrrr of Minnesota 

Although the University of Minnesota owes its foundation to land grants of the 
federal government, the title of founder might be given to John S. Pillsbury. At 
least Mr. Pillsbury is responsible in a laige measure for tbe development of tbe insti- 
tution. Tbe first endowment was received from an act approved by President Fill- 
more on February 19, 1861, a few days after the university bad been incorporated by 
the territorial legislature. It consisted of two townships of land sufficient, if held until 
the country became settled, to equal the resources of the largest American universities. 
Tbe regents, however, adopted a policy under which the endowment was almost lost. 

A preparatory school was opened by the regents in December, ISfil, in a frame 
building within the present site of Minneapolis. While this property was still under 
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mortgage, the regent* asked for plans and bids for a pemuutent univeraity boildiiig, 
and in a meeting at Mendota on August S6, 1866, over the protest of Governor 
Ramsey, the signer of the original charter, they authorized the execution of one of 
the most expensive of the plans. Labor and materials were then at the height of 
"boom" prices, and to pay contracton out of an empty treasury the regents bra-- 
rowed money, often at a rate as high as three per cent a month. When a panic came 
in 18S7 the r^ents had an unfinished building and liabilities of $100,000, a great 
debt for the undeveloped territory of Minnesota. 

The first state l^s^ture, considering that the territorial establishment had l^ned, 
created on February 4, 1860, a newUniversity of Minnesota, with Governor Rams^ 
again the head of the board of regents. The new board made some sli^t financial 
improvements, and sent their secretary to the east to persuade the creditors to accept 
agricultural lands at two dollars an acre and pine lands at four dollars an acre in 
satis&ction of their claims. Only about S7000 was extinguished in this way; the re- 
nuunder of the creditors, being suspicious of western lands and holding that their 
claims were an obligation of the state, refused. Ihe only resource seemed to be the 
transfer of all of the federal land grant to parties who would make themselves re- 
sponsible for the entire indebtedness. Strong financial interests, capable of awuting 
future development, might thus relieve the state of its burden. The creation of a 
commission to negotiate to this effect was recommended by Governor Ramsey in his 
message to the legislature in 1 86%. This was tantamount to abandoning the university. 

But in 1863 the district of St. Anthony elected John S. Pillsbury to the senate of 
Minnesota. Mr. Pillsbury had a few months before been made a regent of the uni- 
versity. Both his obligations in this office and his duty to his constituents impelled 
him to study the university situation. As a merchant of St. Anthony he was ac- 
quunted with the construction of the university building, the diange of band of 
tiie notes and bcmds negotiated by the regents, and the present status of the bank 
paper issued against the univeisity lands. Mr. Pillsbury's further investigation con- 
vinced him that the financial affairs of the institution might be adjusted. Much of 
the r^ents' oUigatitRis represented a cost to present holders of only twenty-five to 
fifty cents on the dollar ; cash offers on this basis would goterally be accepted. The 
land under agricultural lease in Rice County, if disentangled from judgments and 
other l^al complications, might be sold at advanced prices, and made the mecuis of 
saving other portions of the endowment. Hie l^slature was persuaded by Mr. Pills- 
bury to intrust the affiurs of the university to an extraordinary board of three re- 
gents, invested with ploiary powers, and the governor appmnted Mr. I^llsbury as 
the head of this board. So doubtful was tbe prospect that the two other regents 
could be secured only by Mr. Pillsbury midcing personal appeals to his friends. 

The regents b^^ by becoming personally responsible for the judgments against 
the Rice County lands. Good title could thereby be given, and the prices obtained 
for these lands were greater than Mr. Pillsbury had hoped. As the purdiase miHiey 
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came in, the boaid bought at compromiK rates forty thousand doUan' worUi oS 
bonds issued by the former boaid. This issue bad been secured by mortgage upon 
the choicest tract of the university lands, and the redemption of the bonds released 
the most valuable asset of the university from obligation. Thereafter the dearii^ 
away of the debt was conducted with hope of success, and always with equity. 

The report of Mr. PiUsbury to the legislature of 1S67 showed that tbe debt had 
been cleared by the sale of fifteen thousand acres of the federal grant. Hirty-two thou- 
sand acres remained to the university. There was thenceforth no more agitation for 
abandoning the institution. T^te l^slature immediately appropriated fifteen thou- 
sand dollars to repair the dilapidated building and to start anew tbe preparatory 
department, which was reopened in the fail of 1667. In 1668 tbe present charter of 
the university was adopted by the legislature, and coll^iate instruction bc^an with 
the inauguration of President Folwell in the last days of 1869. Mr. PiUsbury was 
continued as a r^ent in the new board. 

His activity for tbe univernfy had not ceased with the saving of the endowment 
Continuing to dt in tbe state senate, he drew the charter, and in the same year, 
against the opposition of the agricultural coU^e at Glencoe and the friends of the 
normal schools, he obtained the passage of the bill securing to the university the agri- 
cultural college grant made by Congress in 1862. 'Diis added one hundred and twenty 
thousand acres to the university endowment, and prevented the rivalry of competing 
state institutions. In the early seventies he rendered other signal service. Tlie enabling 
act for Minnesota had been supposed to add forty-six thousand acres to the university 
endowment, but despite the efforts of the three regents, the Secretary of tbe Intmor 
had construed the act unfavorably to the state. Alexander Ramsey was now a United 
States senator. He brought the matter to the attention of Congress, and in 1870 secured 
a new act granting to Minnesota this amount of land. The act provided that the gover- 
nor should make the selection, and Governor Cushman K. Davis allowed himself to be 
guided by Mr. PiUsbury. Through his influence the university acquired much pine 
timber land at fifly cents an acre; as early as 1869 the timber on one of these tracts 
was sold by the university for one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. In 1884 Mr. 
I^llsbary, then recentiy retired bom the govemorship of Minnesota, gave to the uni- 
versity PiUsbury Hall, at a cost of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

Many years el^ned before the income from the federal grants could become avaU- 
able, and as during those years the appropriations from the state were small, the 
university advanced slowly. In 1874 the legislature appropriated (23,000 for the 
university, and until 1886 this was the amount of the annual grant. In the latter 
year this sum was increased to 935,000, and by 1894 it had risen to $66,000. In that 
year tbe legislature gave to the university tbe benefit of a tax of 15/100 of a miU 
on each dollar. A large increase of revenue foUowed, and in 1908 with a X3/100 mill 
tax and additional appropriations by the legislature, the support from Minnesota was 
$400,000. The total income of the university was almost $700,000. 
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In 188S the n^oits discontinued ihe prepantory sdiool, but in 1888 they opened 
another Mbool below collegiate grade. The collegiate department of agriculture, 
although well equipped, had hitherto not been a success. Its enrolment in any one 
■enion had never exceeded fourteen students, and there bad been years in which not 
one student was receiving instruction. The Fanners* Alliance was ai^uing for an 
agricultural institution sepwate &om the university. The regents thetefore opened 
a school of agriculture, for admisdoD to which an elementary education only is re- 
quired. The school has heat well attended from the beginning; it plans to take the 
&nn boy of fifteen or sixteen, who has had merely the opportunities of the grade 
schools, and, after giving him practical insbiiction in fiinning, to send him back to 
the country a more efBcient &rmer. About ninety per cent of the graduates, it is 
claimed, return to the farm. In 1908-09 the number of student* in the school of 
agriculture was 57S; and under l^slative authority, a coordinate school of the same 
character was opened during that year at Crookston, for the benefit of the fartning 
population of the Red River Valley. 

Similar to the situation in WiBconrin, there is great uniformity in the secondary 
school system in Minnesota, due to intelligent state inspection and supervision. All 
public hi^ schools which meet the requirements of the state high school board with 
r^ard to equipment, teachers, and schedule of teacbore* salaries may receive aid from 
the state. As a result of these r^ulations there are at present 9106 well equipped 
hi^ schools in Minnesota, each olFering a four-year course, and there are practically 
no three-year high schools. The university, therefore, with its requirements for admis- 
sion of Id units to the college of science, literature and the arts, and to the college 
of engineering and the mechanic arts, articulates as perfectly with the schools of the 
state as any universi^ in the United States with its respective school system. 

The requirements for admission to the univra^sity indicate, further, admirable 
oodperation with tbe schools. Six units are definitely specified and nine may be se- 
lected from a group of electives. No student is admitted to the university without 
examination unless he is able to present a detailed certificate of graduation showing 
at least 15 units. In the usual sense the conditioned student is not admitted. A stu- 
dent may enter tbe university, however, if he presents a certificate of 16 units pro- 
vided that at least four and ahalf ofthesix specified units appear upon the certifi- 
cate. In every case the sperified subjects which may thus be lacking must subse- 
quently be made up. The records of the university for the academic year 1908-09 
show that the regulations were enforced without exception. Five hundred and 
seventy-eight students were admitted on the basis of 16 units, the number deficient 
in jnescribed work being as follows: 

Twenty-flve stndcntl deficient in .6 unit 
Nineteen students deficient ta I.O unit 
Nine atudeota deficient In l.S units 
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The medicfd department of the univetsity is adequately provided with t 
aod equipped with laboratories to give the first two yean of the medica] c 
Its clinical department is not at this time entirely satisfactory, but is rapidly being 
developed. The university has funds in bank (^60,000) with which to build la- 
boratories and a univernty hospitaL 

The general outlook for medical education in the state is the best among the 
middle western states. The requirements for admission to the medical department 
are two years of collie work, and the state board, in order to uphold this standard, 
will refuse a license for the practice of medicine after 191S to anyone who gradu- 
ates on a lower basis outside of the state. He homeopathic medical department was 
recently abandoned. 

Ilie requirements for admission to the collegeof law in 1908-09 were cKie year of cd- 
le^ work; in 1910-11 this requirement will be advanced to two years of collc^worit. 

On February 10, 1909, Governor John A. Johnson iq>proved a joint resolution 
of the l^pslature of Minnesota, vaUdating the actiwi of the board of r^ents of 
the state university in applying, on May 8, 1908, tot admission to the accepted list 
of the Cam^e Foundation. A certified copy of this law having been transmitted 
by the secretaty of state, the University of Minnesota, with the exoi^on of it* 
agricultural department, was admitted, on June 4, 1909, to the retiriog allowance 
system of the Cam^e Foundation. 



The UMmtMnr of Tosonto 

Before the close of the ei^teenth century the crown bad taken steps, upon an 
address from the Parliament of Upper Canada, to make a permanent provision for 
the educational needs of that province. In 1798 five hundred thousand acres <^ land 
were set apart as anendowment,onefaalf of which were to be reserved for a proposed 
univeraity. The lands were, however, unproductive, and as the provincial parliam^it 
felt itself unable to grant appropriations, the project for a university made no pro- 
gress until the nineteenth century was well advanced. 

In 18S6 the government of Sir Per^rine Maitiand was persuaded to revive the 
plan for provincial higher education. It sent a commissioner to London, the Vener- 
able John Strachan, Archdeacon of York, a member of the upper house of Pariia- 
ment and of the Executive Council, who bad been a prominent public man in 
Canada since his arrival a few yean after taking his degree at the University of 
Aberdeen in 1797. lie commissioner was directed, first, to persuade tbe crown to 
grant productive lands in tbe settled portions of the province as an educational en- 
dowment instead of tbe unproductive lands hitherto granted; and second, to secure 
a royal charter with full university powers. In both these objects tbe archdeacon 
was successful, obtaining also for the new corporation of King\ Collie an annual 
grant from tbe crown of £1000 a year. But although the collie was to be open to 
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all without restrictioa, its government wm to be in close alliance vith the Clmrch 

of Knglmi H . 

Ab the majority of the people in Upper Canada did not belong to the Anglican 
CommunioD, the charter aroiued great opposition, and the House of Assembly pre- 
sented on address to the king, praying that the charter might be canceled and a 
nev one granted free from the house's objection. For man; years the political, as 
well as the educational, history of the province is largely ccwicemed with the char- 
acter of the university. 

Various attempts at a compromise between these conflicting interests fiuled, and 
in the general election of 1849 the educational problem was one of the questions at 
issue. The Liberal party won a majority of the seats, and the new premier, Robert 
Baldwin, immediately laid before parliament a compr^ennve measure completely 
altering the previous status. According to this act the government of the university 
was in the control of the state, the faculty of divinity bdng abolished, ecclesiastics 
being excluded &om office, and religious worship according to any prescribed form 
being prohibited. This law remained in force only for four years. In 18dS the suc- 
cessor of Mr. Baldwin in the premiership proposed a new measure, the fundamental 
principle of which was the withdrawal from the university of the work of teaching, 
all instruction being rel«^ted to separate but ofliliated colleges, while the univer- 
sity continued only as a financial and examining body. At the same time Univer- 
•i^ Collie was created and the faculty of arts transferred to it. 

Hwse measures, providing for the absolute secularization of higho: education in 
the province, were attacked as well by the former oppon«its of King's Coll^ as by 
those who had governed it. Queen's CoU^e, Victoria College, and Knox Coll^;e re- 
fused to become affiliated vrith the new university any more than with the old one, 
and Dr. Stracban, now the first Bishop of Toronto, set himself with energy to found 
a collc^ where the atmosphere of the Church of England should prevail. In ISfil 
he presided at the opening of Trinity Collie, an institution made possible by con- 
tributions received from the United States and from England, as well as in Canada. 

Under this system of organization higber education ranained in Ontario until 
1887. Several years before that time the revenue derived from the royal grant had 
become insufficient for the support of the university and it had appealed to the 
provincial parliament for an annual ^propriation. The collies in the province at 
once objected, urging that while they were doing one-half or more of the university 
work of the province, all public assistance had been withdrawn from them and that 
the university, although in name and endowments provincial, was in reality a rival 
and competing institution. The original endowment the colleges had regarded as a 
munificent gift from the imperial government which parliament might do with as 
it wished; public taxation, however, for the support of the favored Univosity Cd- 
l^e they regarded as inequitable. A large section of the electorate supported the 
collies in this attitude. 
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Inttead of a Htter controvert resulting from theie divergent views, tbe edocaton 
of Ontario, with patience and wide comprehension, used the opportunity as ameana 
of creating an educational institution, national both in its resources and in its inclu- 
sion of all of the elements valuable in the national life. The authoritiea of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto were willing to include in the provincial system of education col- 
leges in which the students were surrounded by the feligious assodations of thdr 
respective homes, Tbe authorities of theae colleges were equally willing to assist in 
tbe formation of a strong state institution to whose immediate cate should be in- 
trusted graduate and professional studies, and the undergraduate instruction of stu- 
dents who did not desire the opportunities afforded by the denominational coUt^es. 
With such a temper, alike removed irom religious and secularist prejudice, the ne- 
gotiations finally resulted in the creation, by the Federation Act of 1887, of a Uni* 
verrat^ of Toronto whidi could accurately be styled the university of the province. 

The fundamental principles of the university organisation are that the province 
supports the graduate and professional departments and also the undergnulaate 
University Coll^^ and confers its d^prees upon the graduates of the denominational 
collies. These denominational collies, situated upon the university campus, have 
autonomy, with representation upon the governing bodies of the university, and with 
privil^^ for their students of attending any university class or tailing part in any 
university activity. For the purpose of protecting these difierent interests, a federal 
organization of remarkable complexity was established, whose checks and balances 
bave been from time to time simfdified, as the years have removed suspiciou and 
improved harmonious cooperation. 

Iliis federation, although thus arranged by l^pslation in 1887, did not go imme- 
diately into effect In 1890 there was federated with the university Knox Collie 
(tbe institution of the United Free Presbyterian Church), Wycliife Collc^ (the theo- 
logical seminary of tbe Church of England in Canada), and Victoria University (tbe 
coU^e of the Methodist Church); but it was not until 1901 that Trinity University, 
tbe collie of the Chuich of England in Canada, entered the federation. This union 
was accompanied by an Act of Parliament which carried further the principle laid 
down in 1887. More complete autonomy was secured to tbe federating colleges; and 
at the same time University Collc^ by the separation of its finances from those of 
the univeiBity, was placed upon a more equal footing with the denominational col- 
leges. There is also affiliated with the university St Michael's Collie, a foundation 
of tbe Basilian Fathers of the Roman CathtJic Church. The only institution of 
higha education in Ontario remaining outside of tbe University of Toronto ia 
Queen's University, the collie of the Presbyterian Church, which at the time of the 
E^«ation Act had reoraitly completed costly improvements upon its site at Kingston, 
and did not consider it expedient to abandon eastern Ontaria 

The relation of tbe University of Toronto to the secondary school system of 
Ontario was a subject of consideration by the Foundation. In government the school 
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flystem is centralised. He high schools receive aid from the provincial government 
and are subject to inspection and supervision by the Provincial Department of 
Education. The department also conducts the examinations for promotion. 

The school law of the province divides the high school work into three divisiona 
or forms: first, the lower school (a two or three year course); second, the middle 
school (a one or two year course); and third, the upper school (a one or two year 
course). Eat^ principal may make his own organization of the forms. In practice 
the full high school curriculum covers six years, each year including forty weeks. 
Usually each form covets two years. The uniformity is due to the provincial high 
school inspectors who carry from school to school traditions and recommendations 
with regard to standards. 

Admission &om the high school into the university is in the main from two 
points, which are based upon two principal examinations conducted by the provin- 
cial inspectors. These are, first, the junior matriculation examination, which students 
are able to pass, as a rule, after three or four years of study ; and second, the senior 
leaving or honor examination, which students usually meet after five or six years. 
Time is therefore not a detennining factor of the course. The subjects included in 
the junior matriculation are Latin, English, history, mathematics (including arith- 
metic, algebra, and plane geometTy)and any two of tiie following, — Greek, German, 
Prench, or experimental science. In the junior matriculation a student fails who 
obtains less than forty per cent in the examination ; the first class honor standard is 
seventy-five pa cent. T^e percentages are not easily comparable with examination 
standards in American high schools and colleges. Not more than once in a genera- 
tion in Ontario does a high school produce a student who obtains an average of 
ninety per cent. 

The subjects covered by the junior matriculation examination are about equiva- 
lent to those given in three years of the standard four-year high school in the United 
States, and the boy entering the university through this examination is about a 
year younger than the graduate of an American high school. As he is taught, how- 
ever, by trained teachers and in a thorough way, he will have received better disd- 
pline in the fundamental subjects. Recent statistics of the province show that the 
average student enters the high school at 14.2 years, and passes from the high sdiool 
into the university at 17.2, 16.2, or 19.2 years, according to his alnlity and accord- 
ing to the leaving point which he chooses. 

The successful candidate for the honor matriculation certificate enters the uni- 
versity in the second year of the college, or even with more advanced standing. The 
university is now considering the admission of students only after honor examina- 
tion; no'steps have, however, been taken yet to this end. At present there are no 
accredited high schools, although the uniformity of organization and instruction in 
the Ontario schools and their provincial inspection and control would form a basis 
for a successfiil accrediting system. 
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Id the schools of law and of medicine admisrioD rests opcm tbe junior matricuU- 
tion examination. These schook are maintained upon a high plane. Hie laws of On* 
tario have prevented the growth of the many law schools and medical schools which 
exist in the United States. In medicine tbe courae at the University of Tonmto is five 
yean. The organizaljon and laboratory equipment are am<H)g the best on the conti- 
nent The clinical facilities are good and are to be increased by a new and thorou^y 
equipped hospital to be under the control of the university. The tone of the |»ofei- 
nonal schools is admirable. 

The board of governors of the Univeruty of Tonmto on Jane 11, 1908, ad<^ted 
a resolution requesting the admission of the university to the privil^es of the Car- 
negie Foundation. Upon the report of the Minister of Education, this action of tbe 
university authorities was approved by His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council l^ an Order in Council of March 5, 1909. On March 8, 1909, Sir James P. 
Whitney, Prime Minister of Ontario, presented to the L^islative AssemUy of the 
Province the Order in Council, and upon his motion the application of tbe univer- 
sity was approved likewise by the house. This action of the university, tbe pariia- 
ment, and the representative of the crown having been officially certified by the 
derk of the Executive Council and tbe clerk of tbe L^islative Assembly of Ontario, 
the Univetsity of Toronto was, on June 4, 1909, admitted to tbe retiring allowaoca 
system of the Cam^pe Foundation. 



ThS UuiVESSnT OF WlSCONBlM 

The ^ffi existence of the University of Wisconsin extends from territorial days. 
On January 19, 18S8, Governor Dodge approved the act of the territorial l^slature 
then utting at Burlington, in what is now Iowa, incorporating the university and 
locating it at the future capital. It was not^ however, until statehood was attained* 
in 1848, that the institution took material form. On July S6 of that year the first 
state l^islature incorporated anew tbe University of Wisconsin, in which, according 
to the state constitution, was vested as a perpetual endowment tbe proceeds of all 
aids given by the United States. 

The history of tbe university for its first thirty years is the history of a strugf^ 
by tbe refits to carry out their educational trust in the face of a disregard by the 
legislature of this constitutional mandate. Huee donations of land were received by 
Wisconsin from the federal government, each of which under good management 
would have made a gennous endowment for any universi^. But each of these dona- 
tions was largely wasted in an endeavor to attract new settlers, leaving the r^ents 
to maintain witii difficulty a small preparatory school and then an inadequate col- 
ic^ Hk first donation was a grant by Congress of two townships of public land to 
the territory of Wisconsin. This land was located before statdiood, and located with 
judgment, but the same state l^pslature whidt incorporated the university threw 
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away the benefits of this careful selection. Hie legislature was indooed b^ intereeted 
parties to fix a minimum of 93 an acre upon the univenity land and in consequence 
less than S150,000 were realised. If the land bad been held for a few years it would 
have brought in that amount increased many fold. 

llie second donation was given in 1864 as a safastitute for the usual seventy-two 
sections of saline land in the enabling act These lands were promptly selected ftvm 
tbe best available land in Wisconsin, land whose market value was at that time frmn 
SIO to $20 an acre. The l^islature immediately ofiered it for $8 an acre. Tbe total 
lecdpts from this source were therefore only 9188,000. 

Five times the amount of the former grants were received by Wiscoosih under the 
prorinon of the so-called Morrill grant of 1862, her quota being two huudred and 
fbr^ thousand acres. Tbe legislature this time exceeded its former improvidence, for 
it ordered all of this land to be ofifered forsale at the fixed price of S1.26 an acr^ 
Cornell Univenity invested a portion of New Yoric's share of tbis grant in Wiscon- 
sin pine lands and has drawn from this source a sum exceeding $7,000,000, while the 
University of Wisccmmn to-day receives &om the same giant only $12,000 a year. 

The income on the proceeds of the MorriU giant was, however, assured to the 
university, for Mr. Morrill induced Congress to throw certain sai^^uards around 
this ^proiniation. Not more than ten per cent of the fund could be used for build* 
ings, and the state guarantees the interest on tbe remainder of the fund. Much of 
the previous federal grants bad been lost in the absence of gJTniUr restrictions, Ihe 
commissioneis of tbe university and school lands bad beoi directed by the Wisconsin 
legislature to invest those funds in loans to individuals. The loans were made in sums 
not exceeding $500 to thousands of persons in all parts of tbe state, and in 1862, 
when the investment of the funds was restricted by the l^slature to bonds issued 
under authority of tbe United States or of the states, an investigation showed that 
tbe deficit occanooed through the former method was considerable. In addition to 
this means of depleting the endowment, the legislature declined to appropriate 
money for buildings, but in violation of the state constituldon made the expense 
for building operations a cha^e against the lands granted by Congress. 

Under these financial conditions the development of the university was slow. The 
first chancellor was installed in office in the fall of 1849, and a year and a half after- 
wards the initial freshman class entered. In 1864 two graduates received the degree 
of bachelor of arts. But for some years the principal work of tbe univeisity was con- 
ducted in the preparatoiy department. 

This foct came near causing the ruin of the institution before it bad reaUy b^un. 
Just before the civil war a storm of of^xwition broke upon tbe regents. T^ appo' 
ntion was composed of many causes, — the rivalry of other towns with the capital, 
tlie jealousy of the other coU^es, the outcry against extravagance in a time of busi- 
ness depression, tbe impatience with hi^ier education in a new country; but the 
diaige which, in the hands of a skilful state senator, gathered all the elements against 
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the university into one body, was that the institution was really using its r 
for the support of s preparatory school where students were taught what they could 
leom in every district school in Wisconsin. A board to investigate the university 
was only prevented by a parliamentary technicality, but the regents made provision 
for the abolition of the preparatory school in five years, and the chancellor having 
also resigned, the opposition ceased. 

For the next ten years the university remained without a bead. Dr. Barnard, after- 
wards first United States Commissioner of Education, was too ill to perform his duties 
during his nominal chancellorship, and at his resignation the emptying of the collie 
halls by the rivil war caused the r^ents to refrain from electing a successor. In 1866 
the legislature felt it necessaty again, for the third time, to reoiganize the institution. 
A president was now secured, but for some time presidential terms were ^ort, and it 
was not until the administration of President John Bascom (Williams '48), whidi 
began in the latter seventies, that the university came to maturity. 

In 1867 the legislature made its first appropriation, $7000 for current ex- 
penses. This was indeed only the interest, at current rates, of the money takoi 
from the endowment by the le^slature s short time previoualy, but it indicated the 
banning of a new policy. In 1870 the legislature made its first direct appropria- 
tion, (50,000 for new buildings, and a few years later a tax levy of $10,000 a year 
was laid for the benefit of the university. In 1876 this levy was turned from s speci- 
fied sum to a percentage of one-tenth of a mill on each dollar of assessed valuation. 
The first assessment under this act produced (4S,000, and thenceforth the prosperity 
of the university was assured, 

Tim percentage has been increased f>everal times since that time, and has also 
grown largely with the growth of the state, until at present the University of Wis- 
consin is in receipt annually of more than a million dollars. 

In 1868 a law school was established, with William F. Vilas, '58, as one of the 
professors. Since then otho- professional and graduate schools have been added. Ute 
university esrJy established gmduate fellowships and introduced the seminar method. 
In 1881 it began the issue of a series of university monographs, the value of which 
has been widely recognized; and the invention by Professor Babcock of his milk test 
has made the agricultural department known throughout the world. 

Tlw Univernty of Wisconsin, supported liberally during the last thirty years by 
the state, has also received many benefactions from Wisconsin dtizras. In 1908, upon 
the death of Colond Vilaa, former United States senator and cabinet officer, the 
university was made the residuaiy legatee of an estate whidi will eventually amount 
to many millions of dollars. One of the Vihis gifts will be ten professonhips, each 
yielding an income of at least $6000. a year. 

The task of the university in articulating with the high schools of the state is 
amplified by the supervision of schools by the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. The department divides the high schools of the state into two dasees: Fint, 
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tbe fr«e high schooU, two hundred and aizty-eight in number, which receive state 
aid and which are ioBpected by the state inspector of high schools; second, the inde- 
pendent high schools, fourteen in number, which do not receive aid or supervision 
from the state. E^acb of these two hundred and eighty-two schoob ofiers a four-year 
curriculum, there being only three three-year high schools in Wisconsin. The require- 
ments for admission to the university, therefore, amounting to 14 units, are easily 
met by the high schools, and some margin is left to the schoob for subjects not ac- 
cepted by the university. 

The university makes no provision for the admiBsioa of conditioned students, and, 
contrary to the practice of aJl other state imiversitiea, does not admit students who 
fail to present the fiill 14 units according to the specified requirements. Of these 
requirements, six units are definitely stated, and eight are elective from a group of 
subjects. The records of the past year at the university show that no student was 
admitted with any deficiency. 

Data concerning the admission of students for 1908-09 are as follows: 



1. Collie of Letters and Science 


MrtifUaU 


Partial 
9 


1 


9. CoUege of BogiDeering 
3. Collie of Agriculture 


18£ 






S 

* 



For admission to the law school the requironent is two years of study in colleige. 
The worit of tbe law school is comparable to that of the best American schools. 

Tbe medical department of the Universi^ of Wisconsin offers only the first two 
years of instruction. It requires for entrance two yean of college work, including 
physics, chemistry, biology, French and German. Not only is this standard high, 
but the work in the fundamental sciences in the department is conducted with energy 
and enthusiasm by a strong body of teachers. In fact, the adhesion to this policy of 
medical instruction is so unusual and so creditable to the standards and ideab of tbe 
university that they deserve special commendation. Nearly every state university of 
the middle west and the south has yielded at one time or another to the temptation 
to conduct a medical school not upon the basis of sound medical advancement, but 
upon the basis of institutional completeness, lliey have sought to accomplish this end 
in some cases by a weak medical school in a small city, in other cases by a low stan- 
dard medical school in a dutant city. Examples ofone or the other of these practices 
are to be found among nearly all state universities. Those who have been responsible 
for the direction of the University of Wisconsin have courageously refused to yield 
to either of the temptations. Rralizing that Madison was not suited for clinical 
teaching, they have refiised to set up there a clinical establishment. They have with 
equal firmness resisted the pressure, even when exerted by tbe state legislature, to 
form a loose alliance with establishments in Milwaukee. Such action u as creditable 
to this great institution as it is rare. 
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On FtbroBij 17, 1909, the regents of tlw Univerri^ of Witconrin paned a reso- 
lution requesting the admission of the university to the list of accepted institutions 
C^ the Foundation. The action of the r^ents was ^proved by a joint resolution 
of the Icfpslature of Wisconsin, signed by GovemoT Ehivtdsou on March 27, 1909. 
A certified copy of this law having been transmitted by tbe private secretary of the 
governor, the Universi^ of Wisconsin, with the exception of its agricultural depart- 
ment, was admitted on June!, 1909, to the retiring allowance system of the Carnegie 
Foundation. 

The UtnvEBsnr or Musouu 

like other state amversities west of the Alle^enies, tbe University of Missouri 
owes its beginning to the federal government. During the period when the adnds- 
don of Missouri into the Union was a political question. Congress by two acts, <»ie 
passed in 1818 and the other in 1820, granted to the tnritory two town^ps o( 
land for the support of a "seminary of leaniing." These lands were offered for sale 
at a minimum price of two dollars ao acre, and brought in only 978,000. When 
this sum had grown by accumuhttion of interest to SIOO^OOO tiie Iqpslature took 
into consideration tbe establishment of a univeirity. 

The laws creating tbe university and oi^anizing a state system of education were 
oiacted in Fetnuary, 1839, and were laigely the work of Henry S. Geyo-, afterwards 
United States senator. Corresponding closely to the plan adopted in Michigan, the 
system was to consist of three correlated classes of institutions : the free elementary 
Bciiools, coU^ies in part supported by tbe state, and a universi^ teaching "in the 
highest d^ree every branch of knowledge." In 1843 that portion of tbe Geyer acta 
which provided for the government and partial support of academies and coU^es 
was repealed. The present high schools of Missouri are a later development. 

Id the same month that tbe General Assembly enacted the Geyer lq;islatioii, it 
directed that the university should be located in one of the six central countiea. 
The commissioners appointed by the act asked for bids ftmn these counties, and 
after an active contest, Boone Counfy, with a bid of S117,90C^ was awarded tbe uni- 
venity at its county seat, Columbia. All classes contributed to this subscription, 
mie man who could neither read nor write giving SSOOO; other men sold their farms 
to pay subscriptions. On July 4, 1840, the comer-stone of the main building was laid, 
and on April 14 of the following year instruction in the acadoaiic work b^an. The 
first president was John H. I^throp, Yale '19, afterwards first chancellor (tf tbe 
University of Wisconsin. 

The Boone County subscription was exhausted by the site and the erection of 
buildings, the legislature refused any ^ipropriation, and the university was fiirced 
for many years to subsist from tbe income of tbe federal "seminary fimd" and from 
the tuition of students. But although the l^tslature declined any financial assistance, 
it was ready to eioxaa e oUbia legal prerogatives. Reorganisation was chnnic, and 
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twice tbe president and the ottiie fiwulty were swept out of oflke by l^slstiTe 
enactment. During tbe period of the civil war the univenify almost ceased to live. 
Eagemen to join dther the United States or the Confederate armies left but a hand- 
fill of students, and the curators suspended all salaries. President Lathrop, wbo had 
returned irom his ten yean* chancellorship in Wisconsin, and two fiiithful professors 
offered private instruction gratuitously, and tbe cnratiVB conferred degrees in 1862 
upon students so instmcted. 

The passage on July 2, 1862, of the Morrill Act, donating 880,000 acres to Mis- 
souri for agricultural education, revived the hopes of the university, and in Novem- 
her, I86S, it was formally reopened. But there were still da^ days. On account of 
political differences tbe constitutional convention of 1865 refused to recognise tbe 
university as the institution upon which the constitution of 18S0 had endowed tbe 
early federal grants. In 1867, however, the l^i^ttue made the first ^ipropriation 
for the university, S10,000 for building purposes, and 811,888 for expenses during 
tbe biennial period. In 1870, after a severe stru^e^ the college of agriculture was 
located at Columbia in organic connecti(Ki with the university. To secure this action 
Boone County contributed 990,000. By the constitution of 1875 the recognition of 
the university as the state university was placed in the oiganic law. 

Since that period the University of Missouri has grown steadily. In 1867 a normal 
department was established. In 1871 the school of mines and metallurgy was opened 
at Rolla, in Phelps County. Tbe university, in 1872, established a law school; in 1878 
a medical school; in 1877 tbe engineering department, and in 1908, tbe department 
of journalism. The graduate school was authorized by the board of curators in 1896. 

On January 9, 1892, the university was almost entirely destroyed by fire, lite 
next General Assembly gave 8383,000 to tepay the loss. In 1908 the total income 
dOTived from the state was 8611,000. Tbe total income of the universilry from all 
sources for that year was 8648,000. Tike total enrolment of students was 2617. 

The University of Missouri during the last twenty years has be^i the main influ- 
ence in tbe state for tbe development of the secondary school ayatem. The policy of 
the university for tbe upbuilding of the schools is indicated, first, by the entrance 
requirements of the university and the care with which they are enforced; and, sec- 
ond, by the restrictions under which the university has conducted tbe Teacbers Col- 
lege High School. 

The university does not articulate with any three-year high schools. Fifteen units 
are required for admissitm to tbe collie of arts and sdenoes, tbe school of en- 
gineering, and the school of journalism. Conditions are permitted to the extent of 
two units, but these only in case the student is able to offer a certi&cate from an 
accredited or partially accredited fbur-year hi^ school. It happens frequmtly that 
such certi&cates do not cover all of the specified subjects required for admisoon, 
which amount to seven units. The data for tbe admisnon (tf students into the fresh- 
man class for the year 1906-09 are as follows; 
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Cdlege of Alts and Science 
College of Engioeeriiig 
School of Jou 



The basiB of admiBsion to these departments is almost entirety on certificates of 
graduation from Misaouri high schools. The schools which are granted the privil^e 
of Goiification are divided into tvo main groups, the accredited schools of which 
there are 137, and the partially accredited schools of which there are 88. All of these 
hi^ schools olFer courses four years in length. The committee on accredited schools 
of the univemty keeps a record of all students in academic studies for their first two 
years at the university, the data being arranged for the benefit of the committee. 
The information thus gained serves a useful purpose in checking up the results of 
the work of the high school inspector, and on the basis of these two means of examin- 
ing the high sdiools the list of accredited schools is revised ftt>m time to time. 

The second means by which the university has made evident its cooperation with 
the high schook of the sUte is the Teachers Colle^ Hi^ School This high sdiool 
is maintained l^ the university apart from the campus in the town of Columbia and 
now has an enrolment of ov^ five hundred pupils. The purpose of maintaining this 
school b for the observation and practice thus afforded to the seniors and graduates 
in the school of education. The Teachers College High School is not a preparatory 
school in which conditioned students mtf)r make uptheirdefidencies, nor does it offer 
a short cut to tbe fulfilment of entrance requirements. There is no fusion whatever 
between tbe high sdiool and the university; no student enrcdled in tbe universify is 
permitted to pursue a course in the high school, or vice vena. This practice of the 
Universi^ of Minouri is most unusual among colleges and universities which main- 
tain preparatory departments. The relation is similar to that which exists between 
Columbia University and tbe Horace Mann SchooL 

Until the end of the academic year 1906-09 the medical school of the Universi^ 
vt Missouri consisted of a four-year course leading to tbe d^p-ee of doctor of medi- 
cine. The school had an excellent equipment for teaching tbe scientific branches of 
tbe first and second year, and the teachers were men who were not engaged in active 
practice, but who gave their entire time to instruction and investigation. There was 
a small clinical department ttxe the instruction of the third and fourth years. Tbe 
Foundation fdt that this clinical department was not adequate to warrant tbe degree 
of doctor of medicine under present conditions, and declined to admit the univenify 
to tbe retiring allowance system until the problem of clinical facilities had beoi 
solved. Accordingly, the board of curati»8 in June, 1909, abolished tbe clinical 
instruction in.the medical schod entirely, and directed that tbe university cease to 
confer the degree of doctor of medicine. All the funds available for the medical 
school the curators determined to concentrate in the first two years, upon the com- 
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pletion of which the atudent desiriog to prosecute hit medical studies to ctHOpIetion 
can avail himself of the clinical &cilitiea ofl^«d l^ otbo* medical schools. 

Application for the admission of the UniTersity of Missouri to the Foundation 
wasmadel^theboardoFcuratorson January 5, 1909. This application was approved 
by a joint resolution of the l^islature of Mtssoori, ngned by Governor Hadley on 
April IS, 1909. A certified copy of this act having been transmitted under the seal 
of tbe secretary of state, the University of Missouri, with the exception of the agri- 
cultural department, was admitted on September SO, 1909, to the retiring allowance 
^system of liie Foundation. 



INSTITUTIONS WHICH RETIRED FROM THE ACCEPTED LIST 

l^B Randolpk-Macon Woman's College 
The Randol{di-Macoh Woman's College was admitted to the Foundation in 1907. 
In making tbe application the president of the college assured the Foundation that 
while the collie was in sympathetic relation with the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, it was indepmdent of it in government, and its trustees paaaed a resolution 
certifying that in the election of trustees and officers no denominational test would 
be applied. 

This action on tbe part of the college trustees raised a strong protest in the two 
Metbodist conferences which had been directly interested in the Randolph-Macon 
system of coU^es and preparatory schools, and it was urged by those who opposed 
^e afction that, while the board of trustees was legally independent, tbe conferences, 
as representing the denomination, ought to ctmtrol tbe college through tite choice of 
trustees. The discussion became a [Hvnounced one and lasted for the larger part of 
two years. 

In this discussion the Carnegie Foundation has bad no part. The question wbetha 
Bandol|^-Macon Woman's College is to be governed by the conferences or whether 
it is to be governed by an independent hoard of trustees, choosing its members 
without denominational tests, is a matter wholly for the coll^ and those asso- 
ciated with it to settle. 

As a result of the proltmged discussion, a meeting was held in June last between 
tiie trustees of the collie and the representatives of the conferences. At this meet- 
ing tbe trustees, after making clear the fact that they conad^ tbe Randolph-Macon 
colleges to be agencies of the church, adopted the following resolutions : 

"Be it resolved that when a vacancy occurs in the Board of Trustees, such va- 
cancy shall be filled by the election of this Board, but before such election the 
name of the person proposed to fill such vacancy shall be submitted, for approval, 
to the Conference within whose bounds such vacancy shall occur, and upon ^>- 
proval, he shall be elected by the Board." 
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Tlw trustees alao voted : "That a copy of these resolutions be sent by the Secretary 
to the Carn^e Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching with Uie request ihat 
if, in the opinion of the Trustees of that Foundation, the action so taken renders us 
ineligible to a place upon such Foundation, that our schools be at once withdrawn 
from the list of those participating in the benefits thereof." 

This action watf accepted by the executive committee of the Foundation as a 
frimdly notificatioD of the trustees that they desired to withdraw the Randolph- 
Macon Woman's College from the accepted list of institutions. 

In accepting this notification of withdrawal of one of the Baodolph-Macon col- 
leges, the Foundation extends to both the collie for men and the collie {or w<Hnen, 
its heartiest good wishes and its hope for a vigorous and fruitful life. It hopes also 
that those who have attacked the coll«^ and its trustees may now turn heartily 
and vigorously to the support of both of these institutions. The trustees of the 
colleges have now definitely accepted a supervision from the conferences. There has 
never been a better opportunity to show that a body of Christian people interested 
in education can amply support the institutions which they prefer to control. 



Thb George Washinston UNivERanr 

A second institution to retire from the list of accepted colleges and univerritie* 
during the present fiscal year was the George Waahix^^ton Univernty. The ciicum- 
stances of this action were as follows. 

Under the rules of the Foundation a collc^ to be eligible, must have a produc- 
tive endowment of SSOO,000. In the case of the Geoi^ Washington University 
the payment of current expenses has reduced the endowment fer below this point. 

liie more serious question came, however, in the retirement against tibeir own 
wishes of two professors, both men in active service and in the prime of life, llwae 
men were dismissed by the administration of the Geoige Washington University on 
the ground that they could be pensioned by the Cam^e Foundation and their 
places could be supplied by younger men at low^ salaries, thexeby efl^ting a sav- 
ing at a time of financial stress. 

This action seemed to the executive committee to involve two assumptions so at 
variance with the purposes for which the Foundation was established as to call for 
protest In the view of the executive committee, the arbitrary dismissal of a professor 
without charges was a violation of the principle of academic independence and free- 
dom for whidi a college preeminentiy stands. In the second place, the executive 
committee felt obliged to protest against the assumption that the Carafe Founda- 
tion could be used as a solution of the administrative problems or the financial 
embarrassments whidi may arise in the administration of the accepted colleges. If 
a college may retire a professor upon the Foundation because he differs with the 
pcdicy of the administration or because the collie can save money by employing 
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a cheaper man in his place, the Foundation would be a questionable ud to the 
American college professor. Such a treatment of the privil^es of the Foundation 
seemed to the committee an unjustifiable use of an endowment intended for a totally 
diflerait purpose. 

The only effective protest against this action seemed to the committee to be the 
termination of the relation of the Geoi^ Washington University as an accepted in- 
stitution until such time as the committee could feel convinced that the ideals of its 
administration were more nearly in accord with those for which the Foundation 
standB. In accordance with the power given it under the by-laws, the committee, 
therefore, terminated this relation. 

The committee wishes to make clear the fact that this action was not intended as 
a blow to the institution, but as an act in the interest of all teachers and all insti- 
tutions, including the George Washington University ttsdf. The committee would 
welcome the upbuilding of a strong institution of higher learning in Washington, 
and would gladly see men of means contribute generously to it. lie committee be- 
lieves, however, that the way to the development of sudi an institution is not to be 
found by expanding a college into a university framework in the expectation that 
the means will somehow be found to make the founework real. Such a process leads 
almost inevitably not only to low standards, but to financial embarrassment. The com- 
mittee believes that its action will, in the long run, be recognized as taken in the 
interest of higher education in the District of Columbia, not to its disadvantage; 
and it deares to uige upon those who wish to aid education at the nation's capital a 
thoroughgoing study of the sort of institution which is needed there and the financial 
help which ought to be given to it 

Washingtim has been for years a ground of exploitaticsi for educational rivalries. 
Beside the George WasbingtiMi Univera^ there is the Georgetown University of 
the Jesuits (an old institution), the new Catholic University of America, and the 
abortive attempt of the Methodists. In addition, Wa^ngton is filled with pap» 
collies which deal in short cuts to degrees notwithstanding that their lists of 
trustees carry the names of men high in public life. The George Washington Uni- 
vernty has sought sincerely and honorably to unite, as fiu as this is possible, all 
those who believe in strong and useful educational work in the District of Columbia. 
The old Columbian University was a good college. Whether the effort to expand 
into a university without the neceasaiy income was a wise pohcy is questionable. 
Witiiout passing any opinion on the long-discussed plan for a national univenity, it 
is worth while to ask what sort of institution of high» learning in Washington would 
best serve the needs and aspirations of its youth in the matter of higher education. 

Tim question cannot be answered out of hand. Washington has a population 
whi^ is unique in its attitude toward education, arising out of the {Mcaence of two 
groups of citiwns in proportions far beyond those to be found in most cities. 

The first group consists of the families of army and navy oflicers, scientific work- 
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eis, officers and employees of the civil service, and the like. These &inilies, compos- 
ing as they do so l&rge a proportion of the population, belong to the v«y class 
which is most intent on an education for their children and which can least afford 
to send their boys and girls away to coUc^ except at great sacrifice. I have in mind 
families of ofiiceis in the scientific departments who, on the meagre income at their 
disposal, found the opportunity offered in the George Washington University in- 
valuable. It is true, this same situation presents itself in every town and city, and it 
would be fatal to go about establishing coU^es in the effort to meet the needs of 
individual fiunilies. Such cases can be met only by sacrifice on the part of parents 
and children. The question is, however, whether there is so large a group of sudi 
families in Washington as to justify the maintenance of a college. 

The second group consists of young men serving for a longer or shorter time as 
secretaries of senators or representatives, clerks in the departments and in similar 
places. Many of these are alert, ambitious, and energetic, ready to devote afternoon 
and evening hours to hard work in order to get an education. 

The presence of these two groups — families on modest means, but with educa- 
tional ambitions, and young men on salaries with spare time for improvement — 
makes Washington an unusual educational field. The situation, while lending itself 
to a vigorous educational activity, carries with it peculiar temptations to superfici- 
ality in methods. Both these classes of people, particularly the latter, are looking 
for short cuts in education. It is this demand, together with the loose educational 
laws of tiie District, which enables the paper colleges of Washington — those which 
sell degrees on easy terms — to exist. The young man in the departments who seeks 
an education desires the shortest, easiest, and most direct path to a degree in en^- 
neering or education or medicine or law, so that he may earn money. Very rarely is 
he concerned for the Ineadth and liberalil^ of training which prepares the way for 
the true teacher or lawyer or physician. However desirable it may be to fiimish 
educational opportunities to these and other students, there can be no reason for af- 
fording these facilities on lower terms than other good colleges ofi^. 

It is further to be noted that the desirability of maintaining a good coU^e and 
engineering school in Washington is a very di&rent thing from the question of main- 
taining a university with its law school and its medical school. In the professions, 
especially in medicine, there is no excuse, at this day of oversupply, for the main- 
tenance of professional schools which rest on low standards, or which do not provide 
the bcilities for professional teaching on the basis af the modern practice. 

The real questions which face the George Washington University seem to me to 
be these: What sort ofinstitutionofhigher learning is suited to the needs and popu- 
lation of the District of Columbia? How much of the work of such on institution 
can the Geoige Washington University undertake with its present resources? Can 
a board of trustees be secured in Washington which will give time and thought to 
the work of an institution of higher learning? 
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Such a study of an educational field and its needs is most necessary in the present 
state of American education. Heretofore there has been little well considered effort 
to ascertain what sort of institution might best serve the needs of a given community. 
Tlie great brood of colleges which have sprung up in the last thirty or forty years 
have generally been imitations of the oldar colleges. They have been organized on 
the principle of starting the college first and getting the students into it afterward. 
Even such a study of Washington as that to which I have alluded leaves out of 
consideration the &ct that Washington has to-day the largest urban n^ro popula- 
tion in the world. It may well be that some form of industrial school in Washington 
is more important to civilization than to add one more agency for training engineers, 
doctors and lawyers. The whole matter is one to be approached from the standpoint 
of a thorough study of educational needs and educational means. 



THE EXCHANGE OF SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS BETWEEN 

PRUSSIA AND THE UNITED STATES 
This exchange has now been in operation for one year, the details for its arrange- 
ment in Prussia being in the hands of the Prussian MinisterofEducation, andin the 
United States in the hands of the president of the Cam^e Foundation. For the cur- 
rent year the following American teachers have been assigned to Prussian schools: 



Nam* 




tuitaltaelur 




HwBT M. Saun 


PhiUipa Exeter AetOaoj 
Bieter. New Hampshire 


Fnmlk and O^nnan 


tenburgb. Beriln 


WnuutS. LusjnD 


Moses Brown School 


OrttkandHittoiy 


aeberg b. Berlin 


Tbokai P»ahcib Tatlok 


High School 
Orano, Maine 


F<fHek,Latm<md 
Ortsk 


Potsdam 


IUnK»n> B. HcClbtoh 


GrinneU College 
GriDnell, Iowa 
High School 
Palenpon, New Jenwy 




OberraOschuk! II, Cawel 


Ch*m™G.Mo»t.o- 


0»rmaMaKdEngtuh 




llusBAT F. EnwAua 


\^ntaHiliUi7liirtltiite 


Spanithand 
Math»matiet 




Jomc Palm KB Dabxau. 


Centre Collwe AMdemv 
Danrtlle. Kentucky 
UDlTerritr of Idaho 
MoHOW, Idaho 


BngmandBitloni 




COABUS Adaki pRraa 


Chmitry 


Friedilch Werderscbe 


WuuAM A. Avuiu. 


High School 
ChLleston, Illinois 


Malh*matie* tmd 


iraidh. BeriiD 
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The following Pnuuan teachen have been nnigned to American stdiooli : 



Jf™, 




itat4adim- 




Adolf Ldbhahh 


Frwikfurt ». O. 


EnglM, French <Mtd G«- 


The HiU School. Pottsbnm 


WilltKispbt 


Rizdorf 


£ivlU, FrmA ami Qtr- 


Uuiver^ High Scbocd 
UniTcni^ of Chicago 


AuEnSinnT 




EitfliA, Fnmek and Otr- 


Yale Ui.l«Mity 

New HavcD. Coanectlcut 


FuTz HKLLMtrra 


Leet 


EnglM, AmcA and Owr- 


AodoTcr, HMsachiuetti 


EarlSteitz 


CMsel 


EngUA, ArncA a»d Q»r- 


Horace Mann Sdiool 
New York Cl^ 




Diimi 


EngliA,Fr*nckandIt»U- 


PhiUips Exeter Academy 
Ezete^ New Hampshire 



I wbh agfun to call attention to tbe fact that American secondary schods and 
those who are in charge of them have not yet begun to appreciate, in myjudgmoit, 
the benefits to be had ftvm this exchange. One can scarcely imagine a bettffl means 
of stirring the life of liie American high school than to receive into its corps of 
teachers for a year a well trained teacher from a German gjfmnaMum, nor can one 
imagine any ^perience any more likely to quicken the life of a secondary school than 
to have its head master or one of its teachers spend a corresponding time in a Ger* 
man gymnanum. Notwithstanding these evident advantages, the exchange still pre- 
sents some singular anomalies. There are many American teachers ready to pay their 
expenses in order to have this opportunity, but very few American secondary schools 
are ready to go to any expense in order to enable the teacher to take advantage of 
the opportunity. Furthermore, very ffew secondary schools have as yet been willing 
to accept a Prussian teacher. It has been hard to overcome the idea that these teach- 
as take the place of r^ular teachers of German, whereas the plan carefully provides 
that such a teacher is an additional influence in the school, dealing with the teach- 
ing of the language from an entirely different point of view and bringing also the 
help of the experience of a well conducted school in another country. I hope that 
those who are at the head of secondary schools will more heartily second the effort 
to obtain the benefits of this exchange. The cost to an American sdiool is so slight 
as to cut but a small figure in the plan, but hitherto American schools have been 
slow to recdve a Prussian teacher or to help their own teachers to the opportunity. 
On the other hand, Prussian schools are glad to take American teachers for a year 
and to give such teachers full access to their schools and full share in the associations 
which the school life brings. There are, therefore, many openings for the American 
teacher who may volunteer, but hitherto there have been few openings in the United 
States for the Grennan teachers who are ready to come. I wi^ again to commend 
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thu matter to KooncUrf sdiool teaeben and to ask that a mfm general trial of the 
plan may be had. 

One of the features ol thia exchange ia that the American teachers asrigned each 
year to Prussian schook report to the Foundation concerning their year's work. 
Tbeae reports cot^ a number of topics, but include at least the following: 

1. The reception which the teacher meets in Fnusia and the opportunity given 
him to obaerve the school; 

ft. The character of the teaching whidi was done; 

3. A comparison in a general way between the Pnunan gymnatium and our high 
Bcdwo]; 

4. The ixeparation of the Prussian teacher, his compoisation and social standing. 
The repOTts which have been made throuf^ the last year ate of so interesting a 

character that they would make, if published in full, extremely Ihiitful reading for 
American teachos. Tliere is unanimous agreement in the reports with regard to the 
hoapitality and good fellowship extended to visiting teodiers by their colleagues in 
the various gymnasia. The following extract &om the report of Mr. William A. 
Averill, who tau^t at the Realggmnatiwn in Caasel, will illustrate this situation: 

"However formal and ceremonial the bearing of the Prussian may be toward 
his countryman, fellow dtiten, or neighbor, oe certainly throws the door* ot 
welcome hospitality wide open to the foreigner; receives, entertains, and con- 
tinues to befriend nim with cordiality and consideration, tiie extent of which is 
as surprising as it is univenal and delightful. This most friendly attitude is 
neither occasional, superficial, nor temporary ; on the contrary, I found on every 
hand, and from the banning, such courtoy and oblimng disposition, alike 
from the school janitor to the Minister at Beriin, that 1 mea wondered how 
my German firiend was faring in America. Officially and socially my reception 
was equally warm and thoroughgoing. The various classes, conferences oi the 
faculty, introduction to principals, official records, pupils' note-books, schemes 
of instruction, disdplinoiy methods, and the like, were fieely and immediately 
placed at my disposal. In a word, the opportunities given me to observe the . 
scImoIb were in every field not only all that could be desired, but much more 
than could possibly be embraced. Mv social reception was beyond all expecta- 
tion, including not only that at the hands of the teaching profession, but also 
the hospitality of the general social clubs, winter spor^ tennis and boating 
dubs, the innumerable Stammtiache, and above all the truly charming friendh- 
ness of the German homcL" 

As to the nature of the teaching service which is carried on in Prussian schools, 
it was carefully stated in the original announcement that exchange teachers took no 
part in the formal instruction of the institution to which they are asagned. They do 
no part of the work of a regular teach^. The idea is that the visiting teadier is to 
give instruction in conversation in his own language in an informal manner for not 
more than two hours a day, his classes being generally small groups of the upper 
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rlntmni who wish to perfect themselres in the hmguage of the tewdier. This oonver- 
sational teaching covers a wide range, including the mannen and customs of the 
teacher's home, the family life, the conditions of public life, the get^raphical features 
of the teacher's country, and the like. The actual experience encountered in canning 
out this prt^pwn may be indicated by an extract £rom the report of one of the 
teachers of hut year: 

"I was engaged in two highschools, institutions with about 500 pupils each, one 
a Realgymnasium, and the other an OberreaUchtde, in a city of 150,000. The 
time given to teaching was six hours a week in eadi school. The character of 
this work was threefold, — (1) conversation, (S) class 'visiting' {dcu HoajnU- 
eren), (8) substitute teaching (*n Vertretung), The conversation lessons were 
optional on the part of the pupils, were limited to the three higher classes 
were given to groups of four to nine members, and were of fifty minutes^ dura- 
tion. The writer gave nine such lessons each week. The topics of conversation 
were generally extremely simple, and were selected from the boys' daily life and 
such current public events as were suited to narration and discussion of an elo< 
mentary character. The chief work consisted in persuading the German boy to 
overcome his reticence and in combating the universal and permanent tendency 
of each group toallow one overcourageous member to carry on all the conversa- 
tion. With the smaller groups the hour was frequently spent walking altmg a 
street or in a park, 'Visiting classes consisted of^ reading English selections to 
the classes uia qcbestioning the pupils in English in the presence of the English 
teacher. All the English classes were visited in turn in this manner throughout 
the year on an average of three each week. In the senior classes (O^iVtma) the 
writer occasionally spoke for the entire hour on some topic of American life. 
By far the most interesting and valuable experience in the whole year was the 
substitute teaching in the aosenoe of the Prussian instructor, on which occasions 
I was always courteously given free rein in re^ird to topic and method, and 
could close the Prussian textbook, feel the pulse of the German school-boy, 
find where his thoughts lay, and study young Germany on his own sdiool bench. 
Who can break throu^ the reserve and reticence surrounding this strange pro- 
duct of a more strange environment, and win his confidence, has before him, 
in the inner peisonahty of the Prussian SchUier, a fascinating, composite picture 
in which the history, the culture, the wars, the poverty, the present military 
glwy, and the future hopes of his country are vividly reflected." 

Another teacher, Mr. Howard W. Church, working in the (Htemalgchule at 
Bochiim, writes: 

"My work in the school consisted almost entirdy in the instruction of classes 
from twenty to thirty in number, going one hour a week to each class. Only 
during the last monui did I have two oasses per week of six or eight for con- 
versation. This was necessary because of the crowded class schedule. It was im- 
possible to arrange hours with the pupils outside of the r^ular class periods. 
In the Prussian Oberrealachule, English is studied during the last six years of 
the course. The first two years are spent on an excellent reader, DtAidaw und 
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Back, and Sootfs Taka <fa GranMoher; third year, IrvinK*! Sketth-Book is 
read; fourthye&r, Dickeos &nd a juay of Shakespeare; in &e last two yean 
Macaulay's Essays, Shakespeare, and Stuart Mill. These are the books read in 
Bochum, but this does not apply to all Prusdan schools. In all of the classes I took 
the reader as the basis of my work, and talked about such chapters as 'Duke of 
Wellington,' 'Lord Nelson/ 'Britiah Empire,' 'Settlement in America,' 'Boston 
Tea I^nrty.' Of course it was necessaiy to model my talks according to the ase of 
the class m question. In addition to Uie above I spoke in the upper classes about 
tbe lives of ShaJiespeare, Dickens, Irving, etc, the theatre at Shakespeare's 
time, the contents of other works by these authors not read in the class, the 
history and geography of the United States, social, school and college life in 
the United States. My last hour was a two hours' talk about New York, with 
illustrations thrown on a screen by means of an apparatus built bysome of the 
pupils. At election time I also described our presidential election. The pupils in 
all tbe classes learned to understand almost all that I said. Owing to the uze 
of the classes, conversation was to a great extent impossible. In the upper classes 
too, the pupils showed more or less embarrassment and disliked to make mis- 
takes and much preferred to listen to me. As the result of my work, however, I 
can say that the pupils learned to understand spoken English, and also have 
a much better understanding of America.^ 

The comparative studies which these American high school teachers make of the 
Prussian school system as compared with ours are most interesting and ore of !^)ecial 
significance.to the secondary school teacher in America. Perhaps the first characta*- 
istic which impressed these teachers is the fact that in the Prussian school system the 
endeavor to train di^rent kinds of students is accomplished by a wide variety in tbe 
types of schools rather than by a large election in the several kinds of training in 
a single school. The Prussians have differentiated their school system, each class of 
school aiming at a well defined purpose. 

The plan in Prussia is to make some group of studies form the central thread 
upon which the whole work of a given school is hung. By this means the energies 
of a school are not dissipated in many directions, and students receive prolonged 
concentrated truning upon a few well chosen subjects. The American teachers in 
Prussia last year were strongly impressed with this feet, and give this feature of 
the Prussian system as a reason why GeruAn boys regard their school studies 
with more earnestness than is generally the case in our schools. It also explains, 
in the opinion of these teachers, why parents in G^many are more interested in the 
success of their children in school than is the case with us. With r^ard to this 
Mr. Lyman G. Smith, teaching in the Obemalschtiie in Rixdorf, near Berlin, writes 
«s follows: 

"The cooperation of the parents is remarkable, and a laige element in the suc- 
cess of the schools. Parents do not visit classes and criticize the work, but are 
in ftcqu^tt conference, not only with directors, but also with teachers. Parents 
take great responsibility in the education of their children, and are sometimes 
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even oronalous in their efforts to force the children to greater diligeoee in 
performing school tasks. An American child once explained to his teacher that 
he always prepared his piano lesson first, because his fother had to pay for that 



The Prussian parent pays fees in the public higher schools, and ue inference 

The American teachers expressed, however, the opinion that this cono^ition of a 
public school system has also its disadvantages, chief among which is that concen- 
tration upon a certain group of subjects lends itself to specialization too early in 
life; and in the second place, in the smaller cities, which can afTord few varieties of 
schools, there is an unsatisfied demand for a school olfering preparation for life. From 
this point of view the American school meets a wider demand, but periiaps a less 
definite one. 

From the point of view of good teaching these American teachers were impressed 
by' the character of the instruction in the schools in which they took part. The 
teachers in these schools are experts in teaching, — men of university training who look 
upon teaching as their life work, not as a stepping-stone to something else. Sudi 
men teach with the thoroughness and vigor which men are apt to give to tb^ pro- 
fession, and this reacts upon the pupil. Mr. James A. Campbell, who completed a 
year at the Sachtenitailter (^errealschvie of Frankfort, discusses this matter in the 
following terms : 

**Tl)e attitude of the German teacher toward his profesmon and bis pupils is 
worthy of study and imitation. In the first place, teaching is his life work, not 
a stepping-stone to some other profession or to a busineBs, as it often is witb us. 
Secona, he is thoroughly grounded and trained for his work. In other words, 
he is an expert and has that dignity and professional pride which characterize 
such men the world over. Thira, he handles his pupils with a professional air 
and scientific skill, just as a physician does his patients, or a captain his soldiers. 
Fourth, his position in the school is secure against the attacks of the disgruntled, 
and social position is assured him by his profession. Fifth, he is under no con- 
straint to Be a model to his pupils. Good personal habite and common decency 
are taken for granted, but the teacher is not expected to be different &om the 
doctor, lawyer, merdumt or official in his amusements and diversions. This ab- 
sence of hypocrisy, re&aining from doing things merely because he is a teacher, 
and the feet that he lives thelife of the normal man in the community, increases 
the respect of the boys for him and is a far healthier stete of affairs than where, 
for example, the teacher must not smoke, however much he would like to, 'be- 
cause it would have a bad effect on the boys.^ I believe the boys have more 
respect for the man who smokes than tor the man who wants to smoke, but dares 
not (where people can see him) because the sdiool board has decreed that he 
must be a model. The same principle applies to other habits and amusements. 
Why should the standard for the teacher be different from that of the repre- 
sentative men in the community? Sixth, although the German teacher is after 
a raise in salary, and is getting it too, he is not much fretted over his finances 
because a modest pension awaits him and his family when teaching days are 
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post So far aa my obtervatioD went this finuicial lecurit^ don not tend to fill 
the profession with drones, — the examiniuff boards prevent that, — nor to make 
drones of those who are already in; rather it leaves the men onwOTiied and free 
to give their best energies to their work." 

Tlwse Anmican teachers call attention in the most energetic way to the fact that 
the American boy of fourteen who enters the high school is far less advanced than 
the German boy of the same age. Mr. Smith, from whom a quotation has already 
been made, refers to this subject in the following words: 

"But it is not only in continuity of policy and trainine that the German schools 
reach their high state of efficiency. Special work is [i^pn early, though less 
than three per cent of the children in Berlin attend the kindergarten; the early 
natural education is acquired at home. The child who enters school at six or 
seven makes rapid prepress, and at nine or ten he is reading and writing his 
own language, has learned considerable geography and maUiematics, and has 
begun the study of French or Latin. He has a start which the American boy 
can never make up, for when the latter reaches the high school at fourteen years 
of age the German boy of the same age is at least two or three years fiirther 
advanced. While this fact has so often been pointed out, no remedy has yet 
been successfully applied to cure this weakness in the American system of edu- 
cation. The following tables and diagrams illustrate the difference of the teach- 
ing plans of the systems of the two countries." 



TABLE I 

(Tlie pniportioii of time In acbocA haan usigned to vvrioos reqniMd suttfocts. The examples sn 
taken from the prognms of ^pkxl icbooU, snd there is quite strict ctHiformltj to types, though 
there are some TuiatkMU ss in the case ^ the reftNm jgnuiarim. Numben ImUcste parentage of 
time Bud not actual hours.) 
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5.9 
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TABLE n 

(Hi|A acbool >oliject> which are begoD in Fnia^ befbre the Americu U^ Kbool •««, anmber of 
bonis per week, uid tiw ^>prcixltaately oorrespaadlug positioii in tbe Americu high acbool lyrtem. 
The (Ullject of mathenwtica Indudcf algebn and geomebr. but not elen>entarr uithmetlc; ideDce 
includes botany, soiOogr, jbyHa and chemistry.) 
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With T^ard to these tables a number of the teachers emphasize their dissatis&ctioo 
with the American high school on account of the fact that its curriculum represents 
the attempt to crowd eight or nine yean of work into four yeara. Under such a r^ 
gjnte tbe younger pupils become discouraged and those who survive the process have 
a superiicial training. These teachers unite in 8Uj^;esting that a survey of the Gorman 
school methods would be of service to American teachers in suggesting a better dis- 
tribution of subjects in order to save time and in order also to rmder the instruc- 
tiw in these subjects effective. 

These reports take up in detail the different studies, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
foreign languages, geography, the sciences, and also such other more professional 
subjects as drawing, music, and the like, and show how these have been worked into 
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a conaistent Bystem. While theae &ctB have been brought out by other atudoits of 
the two systenu of education, the statements made by these trachen are ^tedallj 
interesting as coming &om a body of men engaged in the actual work of teaching 
and who have had service in both kinds of schools. 

Two of these subjects maybe referred to, even in so brief a summary as t}us, — the 
subject of athletic sports and of moral instruction. One teacher writes : 

"English and American sport, viewed &om a distance, excites the interest of 
many Gennao educators. Those who are more familiar with the evils of foot- 
ball and other games of questionable value for physical culture cannot help 
seeing many advantages in the German system. Since the days when Jahn ana 
his fcdiowers first awsSened an interest in phytiical education, the German nation 
as a whole has become truly athletic in the best sense of the term, for there 
has been genuine and rational physical training for both sexes and for all ages. 
In the training of the teachers of gymnastics, the frequency of the periods for 
exercise, in the hourly recesses, in uie out-of-door play, in the vanety of the 
athletic games, and in the completeness of the equipment of the exercise halls, 
Prussian Doys have opportunities for physical education which is rarely seen in 
America. Interscholastic contests are not common, involve individuals rather 
than groups, are rational tests of skill, courage, or endurance, and especially 
are not great public spectacles. A boy who has learned twenty-one oillerent 
ball games has acquired a physical tone and alertness whidi very few American 
boys possess. The game of Schla^xiU daily in the playground is a delightful 
relaxation from the confinement of the classroom. In apparatus work German 
boys would probably leave American boys about three years behind. Indeed, 
wmle these pupils in the higher schools often come from the less robust element 
in the population, while the boys attend school six days in the week, start at 
least an hour earlier than the American boys, breakfast on a roll or two, and 
study hard out of school, yet the physical condition and general health appear 
to be of good average." 

With regard to moral training the same teacher writes as follows; 

"The general moral tone is noticeably high. Classes left for long periods with- 
out teachers conduct themselves well. Lying, petty thieving, and various forms 
of cheating, so distressingly prevalent in many large city schools in America, 
are much less prevalent in Prussian schools. Many reasons are apparent. Home 
training averages higher, books are not Jiimished at public expense, and the 
right of ownership is respected. Stationery and other suppliesare not provided 
fiw, and economy is learned. There is not that spirit or wastefulness at public 
expense, too often a step toward public theft. Corruption in athletics, which has 
BO often weakened the moral conditions and lowered the standards of American 
institutions, does not prevail in Pnissia, 

"It is by no means impossible to attribute the real cause of good moral stand- 
ards to definite instruction in morals. . . . The teachers treat the subject with 
breadth and good sense. The children early become familiar with the stirring 
tales of Old Testament history, and the smaller boys often take real delight in 
the subject For tiie older boys, the study of the Bible forms a practicaT basis 
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for the discussion of ethical theories. With the subBiding of denominational 
seiuitiveness, it may possibly hwpen that there may be a revival of such use of 
the Bible in our American public Bchools. Indeed, it has already appeared in 
the examination plan of the College Entrance Examination Board. The possi- 
bility of the prevalenceofsuchamovementb remote, however, and by no means 
urgent; but the responsibility of American teachers for better morals and man- 
ners in their pupils is a duty which cannot conscientiously be avoided. In Ger- 
man schools, good manners prevail, and there is a pleasant atmosphere of polite- 
ness and forbearance. Girls are taught to courtesy, and boys are instructed by 
the teachers (^ gymnastics to know the proper form of lifting their hats. Pupils 
instantly rise and come to order when a teacher enters the classroom. While 
the law in America recognizes the duty of teachers to give moral instruction, 
and the statutes enumerate at length the virtueso'et it has often become a dead 
letter, or regarded as a 'blue law.' The Moral ]&lucation Congress and other 
signs indicate a revival of interest in ethical teaching." 

It would be impossible in a brief summary of the reports of these teachers to bring 
out all the interesting observations which they make. Only a few more may be 
mentioned. One of the teachers writes as follows: 

"In the thickly populated continent of Europe, strong government means the 
preservation of national int^^ty. Every Gennan boy early learns that weak- 
ness in government is an element of danger, and in nis school life he uncon- 
sciously falls into the line of patriotic cooperation. Moreover, the government 
takes a keen and genuine interest in the scnools, and the sincere purpose of the 
higher officials cannot be questioned. The state legislatures in the United States, 
have failed to give problems of education the same thoughtful consideration 
which they have received in the German states. While the Prussian educational 
authorities have been graduallv raising standards and wisely improving the sys- 
tem, clumsy e^riments in self-government have nearly wreckea some American 
colleges, and children, with and without the advice of parents and teachers, have 
been allowed to seize the reins and run away with school programs in their im- 
mature attempts to make their own courses of study." 

Contrary to our conception of the prevalence of red tape in the PrussiaD system of 
instruction, the same teacher writes: 

"The success of the German higher schools may be partly attributed to the 
excellence of the simple methods of administration. Examinations are very in- 
frequent, though there is much written work; official tests are rare except for 
military exemption for graduation. Classes are divided into Easter ana into 
Michaelmas divisions, corresponding nominally to the time of entrance, but 
practically giving the advantage of finer classification and allowing promotion 
of pupils at more frequent intervals. Vacations and daily recesses are shorter 
and more frequent, but there is no essential difference in the length of the 
school year. Reports are sent home twice a term and are written in special blank- 
books and not on cards, thus forming one complete record for the entire school 
life of the pupil. Parents are summoned by teachers for consultation as occasion 
requires. Taidiness is infrequent Each class is required to keep a journal in 
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whicli daily items are written, including a record of the work accompliBhed, 
names of delinquents, and other notes, and must be signed by the teacher each 
hour. To be 'written in the class book' is usually considerea a great disgrace, 
and much dreaded by the more conscientious pupds. The printed reports issued 
annually by the schools ore well worthy of imitation. They are rather unifonn 
in size ana in simplicity, forty or fifty pages, about 20 x 30 centimeters, and 
contain the school prc^ram, a ust of the recent graduates, records of noteworthy 
events of the school year, a directory of teachers, a list of authorized textbooks, 
important regulations, notices to parents, list of holidays, and are often supple- 
mented by printed dissertations. These latter are written by teachers in the 
school; tbey usually relate to some pedagogical question or are concerned with 
the teacherV special subject, and occasionally they are written in a foreign 
language." 

For the benefit of teachers considering a year of service in Prussia under this 
exchange, I quote the following paragraphs from the report of Dr. John Franklin 
Brown, who last year accepted an f^pointment to the Oberrealsckideder Fra/ncketche 
Stjfiungtn at Halle a. S. 

"1. The exchange adbrds an opportunity for the teachers sent to acquire an 
accurate speaking knowledge of the language of the foreign country and for the 
pupils to secure valuable practice in uie convetsationu use of the language 
which they are studying. Germany, France and England have very justly placed 
a high value on these advantages for several years. They are equally important 
for ttw United States. 

"2. It is an effective means for the development of a better acquaintance and a 
mutual understanding between the peoples of the two nations, — an extremely 
important result 

"8. It affords an opportunity for tliose who are primarily interested in the pro- 
blems of educational theory and practice, to obs^e at close range the workings 
of another school system which is much better organized than our own. Collie 
teachers of education, school superintendents, high school principals, and experi- 
enced teachers should find the exchange very valuable pedagogically. It is prob- 
ably true that only a few things can be profitably taken over from the Prus- 
sian system, — nothing without careful adaptation to American conditions, — 
but those few things are so important that they are abundantly worthy of study. 
"4. Students of education and secondary school teachers of the languages, his- 
tory, and mathematics, will gain most from the experience. I was often told by 
teachers of the sciences that Germany has much to learn from the United States 
concerning the work in their subjects, and I am disposed to believe the judg- 
ment is correct. On the other hand, tbe value of the exchange for the American 
teacher of modem languages can scarcely be overestimated. 
"5. The inexperienced teacher should not go. A basis for comparison gained 
through actual experience is needed to steady one's judgment concerning the 
defects and merits in both the foreign and the home work. The wide-awake, 
experienced teacher is in a position to bring much greater returns to the cause 
of education in tbe home luid. 
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"6. It is desirable that the teacher should remain a full year. 
"7. It is important tliat the exchange teacher should have considerable know- 
ledge of the German language. He need not speak it fluently or even correctly, 
but he should be able to make himself understood and to understand when one 
peisoa is speaking directly to him, and be should be willing to ^ to speak in 
the foreign language. He will find opportunity to use English in conversation 
with those who wish to perfect themselves in the use of that language, but the 
German people generally like to be addressed in their own tongue. Ability to 
speak the language readily both gives the foreigner greater prestige from the 
start and enables nim to gather information &om which he would otherwise be 
cutofT. 

"8. The ^cchange teacher should inform himself somewhat before going abroad 
concerning Prussian social and official customs. Especially should he observe 
that he is expected to make the first formal call upon those with whom he de> 
• nres to be aaeociated and particularly upon bis official superiors. He should be 
iffepared to take the initiative in mailing acqufuntances and in securing the in- 
formation and the opportunities be desires. He is introduced to his colleagues 
in a body, not to each individually, and he is then at liberty to make further 
advances as he may choose. My own experience leads me to believe that if be 
proceeds tactfully be will find ready and hearty response. 
**9. The exchange teacher is more than a mete teacher of language. In a foreign 
land and among strange people be stands as the official representative of his 
nation and bis countrymen. It is not necessary that he should try to observe 
all the formal proprieties that the Germans observe among themselves. That 
would be impossible and it is not expected. But it is exceedingly important 
that in all his personal and official iBlations he should be a tactful, courteous 
gentleman. He is likely to observe much in Pniffiian life that does not agree with 
bis own personal views or with American practice, and there will be found abun- 
dant opportunity to exercise the virtues of a btoad-minded tolerance uid 
adaptability." 

The account which I have here given has dealt almost wboUy with the experience 
and observations of the American teachers assigned to Prussian schools. I wish to 
add a brief statement concerning the Prussians who have under this exchange come 
to American schools. 

These teachers were selected with great care. They have in every case comjdeted 
their university studies, have passed their state examination, and are actively occu- 
pied in the public high school so^ice. 

At the conclusion of the past year I asked of the head of each school which had 
accepted a Prussian teacher whether he had proved efficient and capable and whether 
he had fitted in an effective way into the te«u:hing stafTand whether the arrangement 
had helped to freshen and improve the teaching of modem languages. 

The replies to these inquiries form a recognition of the exchange system whidi is 
most encouraging. In every instance these men were reported as being admirably 
qualified for the work of teaching. Their scholarship was unquestioned and their 
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influence, not only upon the teaching of Gemtan, but upon the study of language 
and tbe conduct of the school, was endorsed as moat helpfuL 

For the care and good judgment with which Geheimrat Dr. Earl lUinhart has 
■elected the teachers sent to America, I b^ to express my heartj appreciation. Tbe 
exchange is still in its banning. It wiU need to be tested for some years before its 
actual value can be fully appraised. Dr. Retnhart has promised to send me at a later 
date a memorandum of the opinions and tbe views of tbe Prussians concerning 
American schools. I hope it may be possible to present the statemeots of these 
teachers for tbe uae of American teachers. 



STUDIES IN PROGRESS 

In accordance with the conception that the Gamete Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching is an educational agency, the trustees have authorized the study 
and investigation by the Foundation of various im>blem8 in American education. 
Some of these studies are aearing completion and will appear soon after the pub- 
lication of this report. 

In the last annual report attention was called to the need for adequate finainial 
statements on the part of colleges and universities and to the desirability of some 
imiformity in these reports. Following out this matter, the president has, in coop- 
eration with the treasurers and financial officers of a number of institutions, sought 
to devise a form of financial statement which would be convenient, simple, and yet 
reveal the significant items of expenditure. Tbe results of this inquiry will be printed 
as a bulletin as soon as the Foundation can be sure that a solution has been reached 
which is practicable and acceptable to the financial officers of coll^ate institutions. 

At the last annual meeting the president was authorized to incur certain expendi- 
tures in making special studies of professional schools, and particularly of schools of 
law and of medicine. This work has been prosecuted tiirough the year. It is hoped 
that the results of these studies may begin to appear in tbe spring of 1910. 

A lai^ number of suggestions have been made to the Foundation to undertake 
an administrative study of some of the larger univosities. Sudi a task seemed to be 
outside of the present purpose of the Foundation, but it was deemed desirable to 
ffve such aid as the Foundation could to some administrative study, from the stand- 
pmntoftheoutsider, of at least a limited problem in university administratimi. The 
Foundation has therefore directed a thoroughgoing study of the administraticHi 
of the department of physics of a number of institutions, llie work has been carried 
oat by a trained en^neer whose business is the investigation of the efficiency of 
manufacturing establishments. It presents the point of view of tbe outside business 
critic and, it is believed, will be particularly helpful by reason of that &ct. This re- 
port is now in press. 

The problem of agricultural education is one which has been so complicated with 
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univerrity organisation as to render aome study of this matter necessary. In addition, 
a half century has now elapnd since the incorporation of the agricultural and me- 
chanical collies under the first Morrill Act It has therefore aeaaed to the officers 
of the Foundation an opportune time to t»ing together a complete statement of the 
l^pslation by which this aid to education was obtained, as well as of the methods of 
expenditure and of organization which the various states adopted in dealing with 
the sums of money placed in their hands by the general government. This study 
will be ready for publication by the spring (xf 1910. 
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THE ACTUARIAL SffiE 
OF THE RETIRING ALLOWANCE SYSl'EM 

The Foundation has now had four years of history. It seems, therefore, desirable to 
exanuse as criticallj as possible the experience gained in this interval. It will be 
remembered that in each report emphasia has been laid upon tbe &ct that the income 
of the Foundation could sustain permanently a satisfactory retiring allowance system 
for only a limited number of teachers and that it was desirable to determine at as 
early a date as practicable the approximate load the income could carry; or, put in 
another way, to determine the number of teachers as well as the number of institu- 
tions which the Foundation might safely include in the retiring allowance system. 

For the sake of continuity I venture to state in some detail the process throu^ 
which the trustees have gone. 

Whoi the first $10,000,000, with its income of $500,000, was placed in the hands 
of the trustees, the problem before them presented a variety of factors, some of which 
were of an actuarial nature, but mainly tbe £u^rs were of an educational and social 
character. 

From the actuarial standpoint the problem could be stated in several ways. Per- 
haps the most simple way to state it is in the following terms. Assuming one thousand 
coU^e professors at an average age of forty-seven, assuming three-fourths of them to 
have wives, assuming an average pension of $1000, and assuming that surviving 
widows would receive half of tbe pension which their husbands had earned, what 
would be the probable sum necessary to set aside in order to meet the annuities whidi 
would finally result if eveiy professor retired at sixty-five? 

To answer this question one must assume a mortality taUe and a rate of interest. 
Teachers have a better expectation of life than that indicated in the American 
mortality tables, and it was therefore necessary to use some table which represented 
more nearly the expectation of life in the case of {neferred risks. The best authority 
available fortius purpose is tbe McClintock tables, prepared by Mr. Emory McClintock, 
actuary of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. These tables were made 
up by taking into consideration all tbe standard annuity tables in use in 1899, such 
as Finlayson's table (which was for many years the standard in Great Britain), tbe 
results of tbe French companies, and also tbe experience of the New York Life and 
the Mutual Life Insurance companies in the writing of annuities. The lives of such 
annuitants form very much the same class of risks which those of teachers ofTer. This 
table was adopted as the New York standard for annuities after tbe recent insurance 
investigation, the law going into effect January 1, 1907. The diflerence in the life 
expectation, as computed by the American mortality tables and by the McClintock 
tables, is shown in tbe following comparisons. 
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EXPECTATION OF LIFE 



30 35.33 Tcan SLlSjean 

» 31.TB 31.61 

40 W.1S 88.03 

tf 94.M S4.U 

40 §0,91 Sl.ll 

U IT.tO 17.97 

ao 14.10 14.U 

M 11.10 11.TI 

ID B.46 9.19 

» 6.9T 4.93 

80 4.39 S.1S 

W S.TT 3.ST 

Anotiwr UBumption whkdi miut be made U the rate of interest. The rate [nvMaibed 
bj law, upon which life insurance companies base their calculations, is 9^ per cent. 

Assuming this extreme case, the actuaries estimated that act4)ital of $10,000^000 
would permanently carry such a load as that indicated far a body of i^piozimatdy 
three thousand teachers. Some teachers will, howarer, die before readiing siz^-fiTe; 
others will resign; but, mostimportant of all, the bulk of teachers who reach the age 
of sixty-five will prefer to teach for some years longer, and the FoundatioD receives 
five per cent instead of three and a half. All of these connderatioiu indicate that 
under such conditions as hold in practice, sudi a capital would supply an avenge 
allowaoce of $1500 a year to such retired teachns and their widows as are likely to 
be famished 1^ a body of three thousand prof e ssors. This estimate was givoi in the 
First Annual Report 

On the other band, there are numoous &cts on the other side of the atgument whidi 
will occur to evc^ooe. Such an assumption provides for less than one hundred inrti- 
tatioos (or, with the sixteen millions now in the control of the Foundation, for 
perhaps one hundred and twenty institutions, of which about one half have now 
been admitted). It cannot provide fiv all the collies of America, and this fact has 
been emphasized in each annual report In addition* we have taken no account of 
the growth of the institutions of learning. If we assume that Harvard and Columbia 
are to have in the next generation &culties of two thousand iT^^^*^^^ of two hundred, 
if we assume that salaries are to be greatly inoeased, and if we assume that every 
profenor is to daim his retiring allowance the moment it is availaUe to him under 
the rules, it is clear that the large endowment of the Fooodation will be inadequate 
tar even those institutions which have been admitted. 

The truth is, however, that the matter is only in a partial sense an actuary's pm- 
blem; all these assumptions do not detract firom the fact that a well informed and 
conscientious body of trustees can, with the amount of income now in their ctmtrol 
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(•ome t800,000), maintain a satisfactoiy r^stem (tf retiring allowance* fin* perfai^ 
five thouaand teaclien, distributed in about one hundred and twenty institutions. 
To do this is mainly a problem of common Knse and faimesB, not one of actuarial 
computation. 

lids is tbe practical advice which the trostees lecdved from the actuaries them- 
selves at the beginning of their administration. "The problem is," they said, **only 
partly actuariaL No man can possibly predict what will happen under any assumed 
method of retirement. Frame your rules according to your judgment of what will 
best serve the interests of the teachers, within the general ^mates indicated. Re- 
serve carefully the power to amend your rules of retirement as circumstances may 
require, and go forward to acquire such experience as will enable you to make permit 
nent and final rules." 

This is the course which the trustees pursued; there was really no a^tee opea to 
them. They adopted certain rules for tiie granting of retiring allowaoces, always 
accompanying the statement of the rules with the following provision: **TheCan>^ie 
Foundation for the Advancemoit of Teadiing retains the power to alter these rtdes 
in soeh manner as experience may indicate as desirable for the benefit of the whole 
body of teachers." This was accompanied by the additional statemoit that a p 
once granted would not be afiected by a subsequciit change in the rules. 



THE ADOPTION OF THE PRESENT RULES 
It was after such confaence with expert actoariea that the present rules wen 
framed. At that time a smaller numbw of insUtutions seemed likely to be eligible 
than has since proved to be the case. The state institutions have within the last year 
been made eligible, and many collies which at that time had denominational restric- 
tions of a l^al sort have since removed them and have beconie thereby eligible for 
consideration. Ilie most the trustees hoped toe at that time was to establish retir- 
ing allowances in enough institutions to bring in the retiring allowance plan as a 
part of American coll^ administration. As stated in the Fint Annual Report, 
pages SO, SI: "It is estimated that an inccnne of S500,000 will maintain a system of 
retiring allowances, upon the scale adopted, for something over three thousand pro- 
fieasors. This would correspond to the admission of somewhere between one hundred 
and one hundred and twenty institutions to the accepted list . . . The establish- 
ment of an effective system of retiring allowances in one hundred institutions in the 
United States and Canada will contribute vastly more to the introduction of the 
retiring pay principle in American education than the maintenance of a charitable 
fund for a much lai^;^ number of institutions. Once the principle is estoUished, and 
in so large a number of institutions as this, it will be necessary for institutions 
which for any reason are not eligiUe to this list to provide such retiring allowances 
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fin- profeaaon from other Bouroes. Thia eatiinate, thou^ only cm approximate one, 
bringi aquarely brfore the trustees the connderaticm of the probable limit of the 
fond itaelf." 

Much thou^t was given to the franiiiig of such ntles as might best serve the in- 
terests of teachers. The undeiijing principles which seemed to be dear were these ; 

1. The retiring allowance most come to the teacher as a right and in accordance 
with fixed rules. 

X. It should form a fiur proportion of his active pay and a larger proportion of 
small salaries than of large ones, a condition which was r»idered fair by paying 
the same proportion of the first thousand dollars of active pay to aU. 

8. The retiring allowance should be available at some fixed age and aAer some 
stated period of service. 

4. Some account should be taken of disability. 

6. Ilie retiring allowance system should embrace in its provisions the widows of 
teachers who under tlie rules had become eligible to retiring allowances. 

The question of the minimum limit at which retirement on the ground of age should 
be permitted was one concerning which there was wide difference of opinion. The two 
ages most often suggested to the trustees were sixty-five and seventy. A number of 
teachers argued that seventy was early enough for a fixed date for retirement MiHre 
than one teacher of prominence urged that a teacher was at his best between sixty- 
five and seventy (tlwae were ail men past sixty-five). On the whole, however, it 
aeoned clear that if the ri^t to a retiring allowance did not mature till the age 
of seventy, a laige part of the b^iefit of the endowment would be lost. The trustees 
therefore fixed upon sixty-five as a reaaonaUe minimum limit upon which retirement 
on the ground of age could be daimed, leaving the question of the continuance of a 
teacher's snvice beyond that period to be determined entirely by the collie and 
himself The rule which resulted from this action is as follows: 

Rdle 1. Retiremeni on the Bant qfAge. Any person sixty-five yeais of age, who 
has had not less than fifteen vears of service as a professor and who is at £e time 
a professor in an accepted mstitution, shall be entitled to an annual retiring 
allowtuice, computed as follows: 

(a) For an active pay of twelve hundred dollars or leas, an allowance of one 
thousand dollars, provided no retiring allowance shall exceed ninety p^ cent 
of the active pay. 

(6) For an active pay greater than twelve hundred dollars the retiring allow- 
ance shall equal one toousand dollars, increased by fifty dollars for each one 
hundred dollars of active pay in excess of twelve hundred dollars, 
(c) No retiring allowance shall exceed four thousand dollars. 
Computed by the formula:R=-3-+400, where R=annual retiring allowance, 
and A » active pay. 
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It Muiued extremely deaiimble that a retiriiig allowance ayston ibould iBclode 
•ome pTovirioD f<^ teacberB who, after iong Bervice, have become broken in health 
or who hy physical infirmly, audi as the loss of heating, are incapacitated for their 
calling. Among tbe most pathetic caaes in the profearion of the teacher and those 
most embarrsMing to tbe collcf^ themaelTea have been the <niea in which teadien 
have, after faithful araTice, broken in health and found themaelvea with approach- 
ing age faactioally hclplese. In crauequence the trustees adopted a second rule {norid- 
ing for retirement on the ground of service, intended to meet sudi casea as those 
refened to, together with the rare cases which now aad then arise when a man <tf 
real genius as a ■^'Knlny might prefer to accept a smaller pension and devote hifnin>lf 
exclusively to productive work in science or literature. The trustees realized that r^ 
tirement below the age of sixty-five threw upon the Foundation a laiger load than 
tbe retiremeot of one above that age. It was believed, however, that the number of 
teaches who would avail themselves of retirement under such conditions would be 
confined almost exclusively to those who were phyracally impaired, and that the 
load coming from this provision would be snudL llie seccmd rule, providing for re- 
tirement on tbe ground of service, is as follows: 

Rdlb 2. Retirement on the Basis qfStrmce. Any person who has had a service 
of twenty-five years as a professor, and who b at the time a professor in an ac- 
cepted institution, shall be entitled to a retiring allowance computed as follows; 
(a) For an active pay of twelve hundred dollars or less, a retiring allowance 
of eight hundred dollars, provided that no retiring allowance mall exceed 
dghty per cent of the active pay. 

(&) Vot an active pay greater than twelve hundred dollars, the retiring allow- 
ance shall equal eight nundred dollars, increased by forty dollars for each one 
hundred dollars in excess of twelve hundred dollars. 

(c) Fw each additional year of service above twenty-five, tbe retiring allow- 
ance shall he increased 1^ one per cent of the active pay. 
(i2) No retiring allowance shall exceed four thousand dollan. 

Computed by the formula: R==^(b-{-lS)-|-S!tO,where R s retiring allow- 
ance, A = active pay, and b = number of years of service. 

The second rule thus became a complex one, covering service and disalnlity. In 
addition, the executive committee has, by the authority of tbe trustees, granted occa- 
sional temporary disability allowances, usually for one or two years' duration, to en- 
aUe a teacher who has broken down to regain health. 

A third rule provided for a pension for tbe widow of any teacher who, ather on 
the ground of age or service, was entitled to a retiring allowance. 

These rules have now been in operation four years. During this period an enor- 
mous amount of correqMntdenoe bos gone on between the Foundation and teachers 
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and college officers in all parts of America. The niks luiv» been criticued and 
examioed from eveiy point of view. It seems, therefore, an opportuae moment to 
review the experience of the Foundation in thar administration and to reexamiiw 
the whole matter in the light of this experience. Before proceeding to this exami- 
nation, however, some light will be thrown on the question by the testimony of the 
teachers who have accepted retiring allowances. I have written to each teadier wbo 
is receiving a retiring allowance and asked a frank statement of the reasons fcs- 
his retirement. It is a part of the invariable policy of the Carnegie Foundation to 
place in the hands of those interested in education the fullest detuls respecting 
the Foundation and its administration. In accordance with that policy tlie natun 
<tf these replies is indicated in the following nimmaiy. 



THE REASONS WHY COLLEGE TEACHERS RETIRE 
txs inquiries just lefened to were addressed to teachers oa the retired list, with the 
understanding that individual letters were not to be quoted. The summary wbidi 
follows represents, therefore, only such classification of the replies as is possible 
without direct quotation. The correspondence makes an interesting contribution to 
the hisbnry of this matter, and throws light on the varied conditions of colle^ 
administration in small and large institutions and in various parts of the contioent. 

Letters were addressed to two hundred and eleven teachers on the retired list, 
asking for the purposes of the Foundation a brief statement of the reasons for re- 
tirement Replies were received in pFRctically every case, and these were, with few ex- 
cc|)tionB, BuffideoUy definite to give a clear idea of the motives, or the comtnnatioD 
of motives, whi(^ induced the writer to retire from active service. 

For the sake of clearness and in order to help our discussion of the rules, it is best 
to consider these replies in two groups: first, the replies of those who retired after 
reaching the age of sixty-five under Rule 1 ; second, the replies of those who retired 
below the age of sixty-five under Rule 3. 

Some one hundred and sixty-five lett^a were received from professors who had re- 
tired at sixty-five or over. These men can be divided as to age into two groups ap- 
proximately equal in number, the one group retiring at ages between sixty-five and 
seventy, and the other retiring above seventy. The size of this second group is, how- 
ever, probably disproportionately high because previous to the establishment of the 
Foundation many teachers continued in service longer than they would under present 
ocmditions. 

Of the whole number retiring on reaching sixty-five or later, twenty-seven, or 
nearly one-sixth, state that their retirement was distasteful to them. They were, in 
their judgmmt, in full vigor of mind and body, but eitba* on account of aome statu- 
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tocy provirion of their college, or by reaaon of the advice or wish of the college ad- 
miniatnition, they &lt their retirement to be necessary. 

In addition to the twenty-seven men who state frankly that they retired agaiitst 
their own wishes and judgment, there is s considerable group who indicate that they 
w«e induced to ask for a retiring allowance through a foreboding on the subject of 
age. They retired not on account of pressure &om the administration or on account 
of a statutory provision, but because they wished to anticipate the formal suggestiim 
of such action. 

Various personal considerations were given for retirement of a sort which do not 
permit classification. For example, a few professors in small colleges felt the burden of 
too much elementaiy teaching and the hopelessness of relief in view c^ the poverty 
of their colleges. Under such circumstances, they preferred to retire altogether fix>m 
teaching. A small group retired out of dissatisfaction with the attitude of their 
collies toward their subject; one teacher thought that a wise husbandry of the 
college's resources demanded the abolition of his department. Recent revolutionary 
changes in science caused five men between sixty-five and seventy-five to conclude 
that younger men were more ctqwhle of adapting ^lassroom methods to the new dia- 
coveries. Two frankly stated that their scholarship seemed to them to belong to an 
older generation, and it was too late to begin the mastery of new methods. 

The largest group — fifty-two in all, nearly one third of thoee retiring on the 
ground of age — wrote in a serene and cheerful spirit. In the main the tenor of tbteir 
letters was to the eilect that they had dischaiged their duties to their profession, 
and with growing bodily infirmities they were glad to retire from ocUve duties as 
teachers to some long-deferred study or research. These men wrote with grateftil 
hearts concerning the opportunities for work whit^ their profession had given them, 
and with equal gratitude for the provision which enabled them to look forward to a 
quiet and useful old age. If any man is discouraged over the outlook of the Ame- 
rican scholar, he will get new faith by reading tiie letters of these veterans, some 
of whom had filled professors'* chairs for sixty years. 

From teachers who hod retired under the provision of Rule S and who, on re- 
tirement, were below the age of sixty-five, forty-two letters were received. Of these 
only twelve had retired on the ground of impaired health, — four (ages fifty-nine, 
rizty-one, sixty-three; sixty-four) suffering from defective eyesight or hearing, and 
eight (ages fifty-four, fifty-six, fifty -eight, fifty -eight, mxty-one, sixty-two, sixty-four, 
sixty-four) having developed some malady or incurred a general breakdown in health. 
Of the remaining thirty, ten (ages two each at fifty-two, fifty-four, sixty-two, sixty- 
three, and sixty-four) retired on account of some college complication, five of them 
stating explicitly that their resignations were requested by the presidents of their re- 
spective institutions or that they were dismissed. 

Twenty still remain to be accounted for. These were in good health and in their 
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own judgments capable of teaching satia&ctorily. Vive (age* fifty-fire, axty, sixty, 
sixty, lixty-three) desired to engage in the work of research or other profiessiooal 
labor, with the additional reason in one case of dissatisfaction with the attitude of 
the student body and in another the fear that the college mi^t prefer retiRmoit 
Two (ages sixty and sixty-three) took advantage of the opportunity for fiunily lea- 
sons; two (ages sixty-one and nxty-three) thou^t that younger colleagues oug^t 
to have the chance to occupy the positions they held ; live (ages fifty-one, fifty-seven, 
fif^-eight, sixty, sixty-two) desired to engage in business; six (ages fifty-one, fifty- 
four, fiffy-nx, sixty, sixty-two, and sixty-three) desired recreation and relief fimn 
the recitation and lecture room. 

The statements by these two groups of men are most illuminating in respect to 
the actual working of sudi provisions as are incorporated in the [oesent rules. 



THE WORKING OF THE RULES FOR RETHIEMENT 
AND THEIR BETTERMENT 

The following table shows in condensed form the financial load which has resulted 
in accepted institutions und^ the operation of the rules as they have hitherto stood. 
The statement is confined to the accepted institutions for two reasons, — first, tbe 
teachers in these institutions are the only teachers who have had free t^portuni^ 
to avail themselves of the retiring allowance provisions; and secondly, these institu- 
tions contain the only body of teachers for whom the Foundation has accepted per- 
manent responsibility. 
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CoKT OP Retieehekts at Ages below Sixtt-Fite on Basis o7 Service 
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The discussioD of these statistics will be most profitable if the two groups sie 
again considered separately. 

(A) Retirementt on the Ground qfAge (RuU 1) 
On the whole the results obtained under the use of this rule present a satis&ctory 
outcome. Teachers who have passed the minimum age at which a retiring allowance 
may be claimed have apparently availed themselves of the opportunity to retire in 
much the manner in which the trustees had anticipated. 

With r^ard to the objection voiced by a considerable group that they were re- 
tired while still ci^ble and eager to discharge their duties, a word may be said. The 
question of compulsory retirement at a fixed age is one which has been much dis- 
cussed. Several institutions have adopted such a rule, the age of retirement being 
fixed at ages ranging from mxty-five to seventy years.' In the case of any individual 
the active service may be lengthened by action of the college trustees. The question 
whether compulsory retirement is a wise provision in an institution of learning is one 
upon which something may be said on both sides. 

It is dear that the artificial closing of the work of a great teacher is a matter to 
be r^retted, and in the active professions ofthe world sixty-five, or even sixty-eight. 
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is a period in whidi many men do their best work. In trade, in politics, and in the 
profession of the law the yean between sixtj-five and seventy are those in which men 
assume successfully the heaviest responsibilities. Viscount Morley at seventy-one is 
Naming a new plui of government for an empire of three hundred mil1i<H) people^ 
Chief Justice Marahall guided the deliberations of the Supreme Court of the United 
States with unabated vigor until his death at eighty. Lord Falmerston first became 
Prime Minister of England in his sixty-ninth year. Von Moltke was seventy at the 
beginning of the Fraoco-Fruasian War. It would have been a great lom to sdiolor- 
•hip to have retired at sixty-five Bunsen, who taught at Heidellierg until he was 
seventy -eight; or Von Ronke, who taught at Berlin until he was seventy-six; or Vcm 
Rank^s colleague, Mommsen, who was still teaching when he died at the age of 
eighty-six. The University of Glasgow would have suffered if it had not permitted 
Lord Kelvin to occupy hiaprofessorship until his voluntary retirement at aevraty-five, 
and tlw University of Jena is a stronger institution because Ernst Haeckel is still pro- 
fessor of zoSlogy there, in his seventy-sixth year. Lord Acton was sixty-one beJFore 
be b^an his eleven years* fruitful service in the chair of modem history at Cam- 
bridge, and Edward A. Freeman was the same age when he accepted the ccnreapondii^ 
chair at Oxford. Upon Freranan's death in his seventieth year he was succeeded by 
James Anthony Fronde, then seventy-four. It is also evident that the fixing at an 
arbitrary limit causes some apprehension to men approaching that period. 

All this, however, does not affect the fact that notwithstanding the presence of 
notable service by men of seventy and upward, the average man of ability does not 
attain to such achievement, and that the average men are inclined to cling to their 
r^ular duties and \o their official positions after their efficiency is seriously im- 
pidred. It is not easy for the individual to differentiate between those motives which 
are egoistic and those which are not Few men at seventy are critical judges of theirown 
efficiency. While, therefore, a fixed and invariable rule for the retirement of a teadier 
may not be the best soluti<Hi, it is clear that the collie professor at such an age 
ought to be willing to leave the question of retirement, in some measure at least, to 
the judgment of others. As our American institutions are organized, it is not easy 
to keep men in position who render partial service. 

There is another view of retirement voiced by some of these teachers which seems 
worth notice, and that is the fear of lack of some agreeable and useful way of spend- 
ing one's time if regular teaching duties are given up. We are accustomed to this at- 
titude in the case of the business man, but one scarcely expects to find a scholar at 
a loss to know how to entertain hintscJf in old age. The situation suggests, at least, 
that college professors do not always have suffidentiy broad foundations for their 
scholarship nor adequate connection vrith varied and enduring human interests. 

Only one serious criticism has been made of this rule. It is urged that the rule does 
injustice to the profession of the teacher by excluding service in the grade of instruc- 
tor from counting toward the earning of a retiring allowance. It is u]^;ed that the po- 
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ntkm of inatructor^ is one caUing for high profearional tnining; that it bdmigs to ihe 
recognized |m>&§Bional grades of unirersity work ; that the worii of an instructor in 
one of the large uniTersi ties is often ofa higher orderand involves greater responsibili^ 
than that of an aaristant professor in a small ooll^^ ; and finally that the actual work 
of te«ching in the taiger institutions has for the last two decades fiuUen in increasing 
measure upon the shoulders of the instructor. These criticisms are valid ones. Then 
is a further effect noticeable under the present rules the tendency of whicji is bad, 
namely, the [M«nure upon cc^eges to appoint men to fiu:ulty places in order that the 
term of service may b^^ to count toward a penaon. TioB pressure is natural; it is 
difllcult to withstand ; and it is almost wholly bad. Advancement in salary and 
eligibility to a pension ou^t not to depend on promotion to an assistant professor- 
ship. I therefore recommend the amoidmait of this rule so as to include recognition 
of the service of the teacher in the grade of instructor. 

The practical question whidi arises is: "How much oujj^t the term of service to 
be lengthened in order to include service as an instructor^" 

'Hiis question is not easy to answer, sinoe the statistics of ten and twenty yean 
ago do not fit the experience of to~day. Men were appointed twen^ yean ago to 
instructonhips at on earlier age than to-day. In foct, the place of instructs: is to-day 
a dii&rent one. I^irthermore, in the smaller colleges service in this grade lasts usu- 
ally only a short tiote, while in the laige universities it may last five or ten years, 
and in some cases, and those of worthy and useful teachen, it lasts indefinitely. The 
experience of a group of the smaller strong collies* indicates that instrocton are 
appointed between the ages of twenty-three and twenty-six, on the average at twen^- 
four and seven-tenths. On the other hand, the experience of a group of the stronger 
universities* indicates that instructors in these institutions h^n their service be- 
tween the ages of twen^-five and thirty, or on the average at twenty-eight Each 
group is geographicaUy well distributed. On the whole, it would be fair to assume 
that a man who is appointed an instructor at twenty-five will either be an assistant 
professor at thirty-five cv earli^, or vdll remain permanently an instructor. If the 
lulefcv retirement on the basis ofage is therefore amended so as to read: "Any per- 
son sixty-five years ofage who has had not less than fifteen yean' service as a pro- 
fessor or not less than twenty-five years^ service as an instructor, and who is at the 
time either a professor or an instructor in an accepted institution," etc, the service of 
a teadiisin the grade c^ instructor will be fiilly recognised. I recommend this change. 

(B) Re^rementt under Rule 2 
The outcome of an unrestricted oppiHtunity to retire after tw^ity-five yean of service 
as a ^ftofesaat is evident on the financial side in the fact that under this provision 
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annual pensions to the amount of 978,000 have resulted in three years, an amount 
greater than twenty-five per cent of the whole coat of the retiring allowances of 
those retired under Rule 1. This is a result &r beyond the anticipations. 

The expectation that this rule would be taken advantage of almost wholly on the 
ground of disabilities has jnoved to be ill founded. Of the forty teachers retired 
on this basis only twelve retired for physical reastHis. The average age of those thus 
retiring was sixty and three^tenths, while twenl^^eight retired on other grounds at an 
average age of fifty-nine years. In the first group were only five bdow sixty, the min- 
imum age being fifty-four; in the second thoe were eleven below nxty, three retir- 
ing at the age of fifty-four, two at the age of fifty-two, and two at the age of fifty- 
one. 

Iliese retirements indicate that when a teacher has reached the age when he may 
claim the minimum pension, be may be put under pressure to retire whether he 
desires retirement or not It has been urged that one of the benefits of the Founda- 
tion consists in the opportunity thus afforded the coll^^ to get rid of teadiers who 
have worn out their usefulness or who have lost interest. Whatever there may be in 
this claim, it is evident that it is more than counterbalanced by the opportunity 
which is thus opened to bring pressure to bear on the teadier, or by the tendency 
of the teacher assured of a retiring allowance to become ultra-critical toward the 
administration. The situation is not a good one either from the standpoint of aca- 
demic freedom orofacademic contentment. Furthermore, it is no partofthefunctitm 
of a retiring allowance system to care for the disagreements of college life. These are 
problems of administration. 

The idea that the Foundation could indirectly give ud to research by the retire- 
ment below the age of sixty-five of some man devoted to research ratber than teach- 
ing is also one which, on the whole, seems dusive. The correspondence outside of 
these letters indicates that a number of teachers have persuaded themselves that 
they are specially intended for research. Some of these have a small income whi(^ 
even with the minimum pension, promises a safe, if not ample, support. Others are 
*'tired of teaching." It seems that this rule offers too large a temptation to certain 
qualities ofuniversal human nature. Furthermore, the object of the Cam^e Founda- 
tion is not the encouragement of research (desirable as that may be), nor is it con- 
cerned with the transfer of men from the calling of the teacher to some other. Its 
object is the advancement of teac^ng. Experience seems to prove that the attain- 
ment of that object lies in providing security and protection to those who remain 
in that calling. It seems to me that Rule 3 in its present form is a mistake. As I am 
in the main responsible for this, I have sought in the light of experience and through 
consultations with numbers of teachers to ascertain what changes can at this time 
&irly and wisely be made. I have also sought to obtain the opinion of actuaries and 
others as to the general results of service pensions. The literature of this subject is 
meagre, but the testimony from all sources seems to indicate that, while a disability 
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Q is a belpfiil feature of retirement plans, a service pendoD ought to rest on 
tbe basis not of a minimum but of a maximum service. It is dear also from corre- 
spondence and coDsuItations with teachen that the features of the present service 
pension which are most highly valued are the protection to the teacher after twai^> 
five years of service in case of disability, and tJie protectioD of his widow in the case 
of death. These two features should, in my judgment, be preserved. I recommend, 
therefore, that Rule 2 be amended in sudi manner that retirement at the end of 
twenty-five years ofservice, and before the age ofnxty-five,be avculable to a teacher 
only in case of disability so serious as to unfit him, as shown by a medical examina- 
ti<Hi, for the work of a teacher. Such a change wilt command the approval of tbe 
great body of devoted and able teachers and is in accordance with the spirit of the 
rules as originally framed.* 

One other feature of the administration of these rules has proven difficult and in 
some respects unsatis&ctoty. lliis is the retiring of professors in the schools of medi- 
cine and law. 

It is important that the medical school and the law school become moK closely 
parts of the general system of education and more truly related to universitieB and 
univovity ideals. Iliis result is coming,and an increasing number of teadien in schools 
of both medicine and law are giving tbor entire time to teaching and to investiga- 
tion. At the present time,howieTer,the bulk of teachen of law and of medicine are prac- 
titioners. The presence of such men in the schools is desirable, but tbe retiring allow- 
ance system was never intended for them. As matters now stand, however, it is diffi- 
cult to determine whoe tlie line should be drawn in the cases of such professors. The 
role provides at present that "teachers in professional departments of universities, 
whose principal work is outside the profession of teaching, are not included." This 
does not seem definite enough. The question as to whether the practice or the 
teaching is the principal work of a teacher of law or of medicine remains to a consider- 
able extent a question of individual estimate. It seems desirable to amend this rule 
in such manner as to make the intent more definite. 

In tbe use of the privil^es of the Foundation under such rules it ought not to be 
forgot by presidents, trustees, and teachers that this noble gift for nlucation was 
intended to serve primarily tbe fiutbful and efficient teacher, not to solve the diffi- 
culties of administration. Tbe president of an accepted institution should keep in 
mind the purposes of the Foundation as well as the wants of his collie and the re- 
quests of individuals. To throw upcm tbe Foundation a load it was not intended to 
carry is to limit later the service it was orifpnaUy designed to fulfiL 
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THE TEACHER'S OBUGATIONS IN LIFE INSURANCE 
In tlie Iwt annual Kpoit I sought to empbaaue the dutinctitn between the fto- 
tectum afforded by a retiring allowance system, sudi as the Canegie Foundatiim 
maintains, and that which a man buys in life insurance. During the patt year a 
lai|^ oorrespondoKe in this natter has developed, which seems to indicate that 
there is still some confusion amcmg teachers with regard to these two matters, and 
to indicate also that teachers give as a nile little omuideration to their own oUiga- 
tions and their own opportunities in the matter of insuring their lives. A large 
number of requests have otnue to the Foundation, urging that the retiring allow- 
ance be extended so as to include teachen who have served for twenfy, fifteen, or 
even ten years, in order that their families mig^t have protection in the ev^it of 
the death of the breadwinner.iTheae sugj^estions have arisen in nearly all cases from 
the pathetic circumstancea attending the unexpected death of a teadier and the 
hardships imposed upon his family thereby. A considerable number of cases hav^ been 
presented in which teachers earning salaries of three thousand, four thousand, and 
evm five thousand dollars, were carrying either no insunmce at all ot sums wholly out 
of proportion to their obligations and to iheir income,) 

Life insurance is a commodity which the individual member of society purchases, 
whereby his personal death risk is assumed by an oiganiiation whose risks are so 
widely distributed that they can be safely assumed to follow the law of probabili- 
ties. The cost (^this cmnmodity in civilized society is ascertainable within narrow 
limits of error, and the commodity is one, therefore, which ought to be bought at 
the cost of the risk plus the reasonable cost of the burinefls. For example, the netcost 
of this risk for any individual for oneyear at the age of thirty is, accfwding to the expe- 
rience of the American mortali^ tables^ S8.14, and it is tiie assumption of this risk 
whidi the individual pays for whai he insures his life at that age tor one year. The 
cost to him, however, will be this net risk [Jus such other expenses as are incurred 
in the management, advertising, agencies, and profits, lliere is perhaps nb other com- 
modity in the market whose exact value can be so accurately eacertained. Few other 
commodities are so universally needed by civilized men, and certainly no other com- 
modity has been the victim of such manipulation and exploitation. Its cost is still 
hif^ier in most dvilised countries than it ought to be. 

One of the chi^ reasmu of the hi^ coat is the lack of acquaintance^ even among 
intelligent men^ with their duties and their interests in the purdiase of the com- 
modity. Comparatively few m«i piuchaae lif^ insurance until th^ have been urged, 
and in many cases cajoled, by an insurance agent. "Hie cost of this army of agents 
and the commissions which have been paid to them have been largely re^x»>"i^ 
for the abnormal coat of life insurance, and yet it would still seem to be true that 
no company can grow to large proportions except by the solicitations of agenta. 

His result seems to be borne out by the history of two companies, the Equitable 
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of London and the EquitaUe of New York. "Hie former, whidi was the first life in- 
surance compaDj in England to be established upon a scientific basis, was founded 
in n6Sty and has never sold insurance in any other way than orer its own counter. 
It employs no agents, and deals only with those individuals who know that they 
want life insurance and are willing to go after it and buy it. After one hundred and 
forty-seven years the annual number of new policies sold (1907) was 286, aggiegat* 
ing insurance for $1,800,000. As, however, its first rates, baaed upon the North* 
ampton tables of mortality were excessive, it was early able to accumulate a surplus, 
and with its conservative management it now has assets of the value of 925,000,000. 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society of New York was founded in 1859. It has 
availed itself of advertising methods to an extent to which peibi^ no other life in- 
surance organisation has done. In 1907 its new policies nmnbend 21,238, r e pres en ting 
insurance of $75,000,000. Its assets the same year were valued at $446,000,000. 

life insurance in all civilized countries has run through a period of exploitation. 
In older countries, like England, this was reached s century aga In the United States 
it may biAy be assumed that this stage has now passed and that life insurance as a 
commodity may now be purdiased at fairly reasonable rates, if the individual will 
use ordinary judgment in its purdiase and not trust himself whoUy to the stdicita- 
ti(Mu of the first agent who approadies him. Under these circumstances life insurance 
becomes almost a necessity to any individual working on a salary, who has no in- 
vested capital The teacher is in nearly ail cases a professional man without other 
income, and his obligation to protect his family by reastmable life insurance is om 
of the first duties to be performed. 

Iliis duty is not affected by the establishment of a retiring allowance ^stem sodi 
as that of the Carnegie Foundaticm. "Diis retiring allowance system undertakes only 
to provide additional securify to men who have had limg service as teachers, and to 
give to their fiunilies a protection which has been earned by this service. It does not 
touch at all the day-by-day risk which every man must assume during the first twenty- 
five or thirty years of his profesnonal woric as a teacher. Ilie obligation to insure is 
as insistent upon a teadier who participates in such a retiring allowance as upon oae 
who does not. 

The pracrtical question which arises in thecaaeofeaebman who has reasoned thus 
far is, What life insurance should I carry? or, to put it in another way. What part 
of my income diould I devote to the protection of my family firom the risk of my 
death? Assunung that a teacher has a salary of $2000 or $S000 n- $5000, what it 
a reasonable insurance for him to carry? 

Ctmservative business men, on salaries comparable to those of teachers, have ordi- 
narily met this problem with much more thought than the teadier, partiy because 
the obligations of a bunness life compel them to look the risk of death more directly 
in the face. While tbey have no fixed rule, there is a common and widely held esti- 
mate that a man on salary should invest ten per cent of his income in insurance. Upon 
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this tlieory a clerk who is thirty-five yean old and bat an income of 90000 would 
canjfrom 97000 to $8000 insurance; a cashier at 98000 salary would carry iqqvox- 
imately 910,000 insurance; while a manager at the same age j^rning $6000 a year 
would cany approximately 915,000 of insurance. 

While these sums would be appropriate in the case of the teacher, many other 
OHiaideTationB enter which greatly modify the decision. Tliese have been admirably 
set forth by Professor Guido Marx of Ldand Stanford Univern^ in a paper pub> 
liflhed in the Aiiantic Monthtif. This paper gives the results of a most illuminating 
study o( the expenses of a oollc^ professor at an arnmmi^ salary of 9S000, extend- 
ing over a period of nine years, which brings out clearly the differenoe between the 
obligations which a man in business is called upon to meet, and the similar denuods 
made upm the professor on a corresponding salary. It is to be remembered that the 
coU^^ professor must maintain a social standing, must buy books, must attend scien- 
tific societies, must have a home of culture and refinement, if he is to do his best 
wra-k. To do all this on a salary of 99000, or even of 95000^ calls, as Professor Marx 
clearly shows, for the most rigid economy. In the presence of so many fltimaTula the 
obligation for liCe insurance most take its place with the others. 

Tbt man who goes over the items in the statement of Professor Marx will feel in- 
clined to conclude with him that upon a salary of 9S000 the teacher must choose 
between celibacy with the ordinary opportunities for culture and enjoyment, or 
marriage with the most rigid economy. Under sudi conditions the teacher must de- 
cide from the demands made upon him the amount of insurance which he can cany, 
but he should do this with the full understanding that hfe insurance in some pro> 
potion to bis income is one of the first obligations which he must shoulder as the 
headofa&mily. No class ofmen ^ipear to undertake the respcmsilHlities of a&mily 
with less thought of the future than do coU^ professors. 

Many su^nestions have come from teachers and from others to the Foundation, 
urging that a system of life insurance be instituted in connection with the work of 
the Foundation, with the idea of furnishing insurance at approximately the coat of 
the life risk. There are l^al complications in such a plan whidi make it diflScult, 
but aside from these there seems to be no well grounded reason why such a problem 
may not successfully be worked out fay an ordinaiy life insurance associatioD, work- 
ing under the insurance laws and doing business in the ordinary way. 

The attempt to furnish such insurance has led to many disasters, due in the main 
to lack of observance of business methods and of the ordinary laws of life insurance 
risks, llie efforts of fraternal orders and others to create an organisation for fur- 
nishing dwaper insurance to selected groups of men has also often ended in &ilure. 
The fact remains, however, that men who belong to a selected class of risks -pay too 
high a sum for insurance when purchased from a company which bases its estimates 
cm the ordinary life and which carries a large load due to advertising and agents 
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The coUf^ professor belongs to a preferred dasa of risks. Dr. Charles L. Greene 
in a work entitled Medkcd ExamiuUionfor L\fe Insurance gives the following com-^ 
parative mortality figures for difierent prafeasions : 

Clergymen 5^ 

Teachers 6.04 

Medical practitioneTs 9.66 

Law clerks 10;70 

Brewers 14^77 

File-makers 18.10 

The most successful example of an attempt to offer cheaper life insorance to a 
selected class of risks is perhaps that of the Presbyterian Minister^ Fund. This 
society is the first life insurance institution organized in America, and was established 
in 1759. Its liabilities are about t3,000,000, and its surplus nearly S500,000. Its 
policy contracts excel in liberality those of any other company, ofTering greater sur- 
render values, lower interest upon loans to policy-holders, lower initial proniums, and 
lower subsequent net costs. Its policies probably represent as economical a charge for 
the commodity of life insurance as is likely to be reached. The compaiison between 
the cost of insurance in thb company and the cost in well known life insurance com- 
panies is shown in the following taUe. 

COMPABISOM OF THE ANNUAL NET COST OF A JlOOO POUCY 
IN VABIOUS COMPANIES 
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11)18 table ahowt tbe net rates of six companies whidi write participating policies. 
The; are taken from Flitcrsft's publicatiw and show the net cost of insunnoe of 
issues of 1906, after deducting the so-called dividend. (The term "dividend* is mis- 
leading as used in life insurance. There is no such thing as a dividoid to \ha policy- 
holder in tbe sense in which that w«d is ordinaiiljr used. Tlie term cover* in life 
insurance simply a rebate which the company rettuns to the poli<7-holders oat of 
its profits drawn from various sources, — the use of mortality tables higher than the 
actual experience, savings from agents* fees, higher interest than the rate assumed, 
etc) The table shows also the rates in three companies which write non-participat- 
ing policies and which ought, therefore^ to be comparable with the net rates of the 
other companies. It will be noted that the net rates of the lai^er companies are 
feirly comparable, dividends being baaed on the three per cent reserve basis except in 
tbe case of the New En^and Mutual, which uses the three and one half per cent 
reserve basis. The table presents comparative figures for tbe three forms of policies 
(wdinarily purchased, — tbe straight life policy, the policy payable upon death but 
paid fmr in twenty payments, and the twenty year endowment policy. 

It will be noted tbat these rates show considerable variations even among com- 
panies using the same reserve basis. Conservative companies, like the Connecticut 
Mutual and the Northwestern Mutual, offer insurance at from five to ten per cent 
dieaper than the Equitable and the Mutual life. "Yhe I^byterian Ministers* Fund, 
on the other hand, shows a reduction of from five to fifteen per cent upon the first- 
mentioned companies. Its rates probably represent the minimum wbidi is likely to 
be reached in conservative insurance management, and form some &ir basis of com- 
parison witfa tbe chaises of the large life insurance companies. The OHnparison is 
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■atiifaetory in showing that the man on modeat salary may to-day boy insomwa 
in strong ooinpaniea at rates which are not exconve. 

An inspection of this table serves to emphasize the &ct that the man on salaiy 
with a dependent Eunily should insure as early in life as may be and in sodm pro- 
portion to his incmne. As I have stated, the practical questions for the college 
teacher an, first. How mudi insurance should I cany in view of other obligations? 
and, second. What kind of insumnee should I purchase? The first question is otM 
which the individual alone can answer. Most men on salaries wait too long to insure 
and then let their families take a greater risk than they ought to incur. Ibe second 
question should also be answered by the teacher himself. Any member of a profea- 
non intelligent as that of the teacher should have enou^ knowledge of ordinaiy 
business to understand the reasons for life insurance and enough acquaintance with 
the methods of insurance to select the kind of pdicy desired rather than let the 
life insurance agent decide for liinL The agent will recommend in neariy every case 
the policy which yields him the best commisnon. This waa the reason fbr the vast 
increase in ^idowment policies in comparison with ordinary life policies. For this 
reason the stronger and more conservative insutanoe companies now arrange to have 
the commissions on all policies practically the 8am& 

Hie essential distinction between endowment policies and ordinary life policies is 
that the first is an investment combined with certain insurance features; the second 
is amply a commodll^ which the insured purcJiases whereby the risk upon his life to 
the extent of his poli^ is carried by a company. Hw man who is without a family, 
or who has an independent income, can afford to buy an endowment polity. It is a 
safe but not remunerative form of investment. But the man who is sedring protection 
for his fiunil; against the losses which his death would occasion does well to pur- 
chase the strught commodity at the lowest price consistent with security, for he can 
thus purchase a larger security against death risk for the same investment. Strai^t 
life insurance in some form is, therefore, the otxnmodity wliich the teadier under 
ordinary circumstances wishes to buy. 

This is offered by the insurance companies in three or four forma 

The most common is the ordinaiy life polu^ under which upcm the payment of a 
fixed annual sum during life a specified amount is paid at death. This is the simplest 
and most direct form of insurance. 

A variation of this policy is the "twenty payment" life policy. Under this fbrm 
of agreement the insured pays up his whole insurance in twenty payments, the policy 
to be payable at death. Thus, the man of thirty could under this arrangement have 
paid up his insurance at fifty and will not have this expoise to carry in old age. 
Hie experience of life insurance companies shows a huge proportion of cases in which * 
p(dicy-holderB surrender their insurance late in life on account of inalnlity to pay 
the annual premium with the diminished income which old age is apt to bring. The 
twenty payment policy is an effort to place the burden of insurance on the strong 
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and active jean when income is largest. On the other hand, the man who pays bis 
insuraaoe in this way can only secure about two thirds of the protection which he 
could buy with the some money in the form of ordinaiy straight life insurance. 

The other forms of pure lifis insurance are term insurance and yearly renewable 
insurance. Both of these are clwaper than the ordinary life insurance commodity, but 
they are possible only for a teacher who is assured of a retiring allowance after the 
term is completed, coupled with an annuity for his widow. This form of insurance 
enables the buyer to carry a large protection over a limited period and is of value 
chiefly in combination with other insurance. 

I have ventured to revert to this topic again in connection with the consideration 
of the rules for retiring allowances on account of the evidence which has come to the 
Foundation during the past, showing the general failure of the great mass of teachen^ 
even in colleges, to face their responsibilities in this matter. The reason for this dis- 
cusnon is further omphasiied by the fact that many teachers have the misotmceptioo 
that the retiring allowance takes the place of life insurance. 
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THE ADMISSION OF STATE UNIVERSITIES 
Tri taint of Mr. Cam^pe's letter coDveying to the trustees his wish to add five 
million dollars to the endowment of the Foundation, in order to enable the trustees 
to include tax-supported institutions, included a |»ovision that such institutions 
should be dealt with only after the requests of their governing boards for admis- 
sion to the Foundation Iwd been approved by the governor and the legislatures of 
their respecHve states. During the last winter and spring the state l^pslatures of 
forty-one states were in session. In thirty-two of these, resolutions were adopted 
raquesting admisrion to the privil^|;es of the Foundation for the following institu- 
tions. , 



State, Provincb Date op 

Ot TUMTORT LeGISL&TTVX AcT 



California 
Colorado 

Georgia 

Idaho 

minois 



Iowa 



January 80, 1909 
Marabl8.1909 

July «, 190S 
March 6, 1909 
February 17, 1909 
Felnuary 18, 1909 

April 6, 1909 



K>iin> 


Febniai; «, 1909 


Louisiuia 


Jul; 8, 1908 


Maine 


February 9, 1909 


UaauhuiietU 


June 12, 1908 


Michigu 


February 11, 1909 


Minntaota 


February 10, 1909 


Missoim 


April 16, 1909 


Montana 


March 3, 1909 


NeTada 


March 31, 1909 


Ne« Hampdiin! February 19, 1909 


New Mexico 


Mareh 16, 1909 



North Carolina February 9. 1909 
North Ddtota Felmiary 5, 1909 



liuTrnrnoHs kbcohhkndbd 

TO THE FODNDATIOH 

University of California 

University of Colorado 

Colorado School of Mines 

Univenity of Georgia 

University of Idaho 

University of Illinois 

Indiana University 

Purdue University 

State University of Iowa 

Iowa State CoU^e of Agriculture and 

Mechanic Arts 
State Teachers CoUc^ 
University of Kansas 
Louisiana State Univerrity and Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College 

University of Maine 

Massachusetts Agricultural College 

University of Michigan 

University of Minnesota 

University of Missouri 

Univenity of Montana 

University of Nevada 

New Hainpshire College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts 

University of New Mexico 

Agricultural College of New Mexico 

University of NorUi Carolina 

State University of North Dakota and 
SdMol of Mines 
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Nortli Dakota 


June 12, 1909 


North Dakota Agriculturd CoUege 


Ohio 


February 17, 1909 


Ohio State University 
Ohio University 
Miami University 


Ontmio 


March S, 1909 


University of Toronto 


Oi«goo 


February IS, 1909 


University of Oregon 


PenDsylvuiia 


February 6, 1909 


Pennsylvania State CoUege 


South Carolina 


March 1, 1909 


University of South Carolina 
Clemson Agricultural College 


South Dakota 




University of South Dakota 


Tennessee 


February I, 1909 


University of Tennessee 


Washington 


February 27, 1909 


University of Washington 
State College of Washington 


West VirginU 


January 26, 1909 


West Virginia University 


Wisconsin 


March 87, 1909 


University of Wisconsin 


Wyoming 


February SO, 1909 


University of Wyoming 



In only one state le^Uture, that of Nebraska, was the resolution favoring this 
action defeated. In the Nebraska Senate the resolution was pasted by a large major- 
itj; in the House it was defeated by two votes through the personal eiTorts of Mr. 
William Jeanings Bryan, The act of the legislature of Texas was returned by 
Governor Campbell without his approval. 

I venture to say a word concerning the immense task thrown upon the officers of 
the Foundation by the presentation to them simultaneously of the applications of so 
many institutions. To admit institutions without a serious examination of their equip- 
ment and resources, and of their educational standards, would be a misfortune. To 
examine so many institutions with care in a short time is impossible. The Foundation 
has therefore sought to do as conscientdously as possible the work of examination, 
which necessarily means that the admission of state institutions must proceed slowly. 

Indeed, the first fact which impresses the student of education who undertakes 
to examine these institutions from the standpoint of national education is the pre- 
sence of great inequalities. The state universities represent a wide range of edu- 
cational equipment and of educational standards. Nevertheless while some of them are 
still weak, all have set before themselves the ideal of a strong institution crowning the 
state system of education with true collie standards of admission and of scholarship. 
Among the agricultural and mechanical coU^es, however, it is almost impossible to 
recognize any such common purpose. Each one is an institution to itself, and it is no 
easy task to ascertain its relation to agricultural education, to engineering educati<Ht, 
or to the general educational interests of its state. 

A feature characteristic of both the state univernties and the state collies of 
agriculture and the mechanic arts is the oversupply of students. No one can study 
these large institutions without realizing that even the stnmgest and best of them 
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are ttnlay hampered by tbe presence of more student* than they can really care for, 
and that their eflJciency is also diminished by the &ct that a conaderable pn>pt»- 
titm of students are admitted to nearly all of them who are not really ready for college. 
The lack of a homogeneous preparation is a great factor in their lack of efficiency, 
and the strongest of the state universities owe their strength in great measure to 
the fact that they have attained a position in which they demand practically uni- 
form intellectual acquirements of all who enter, and that they are dealing therefore 
with fairly h<nn(^;eneou8 groups of students. 

The educational situation in various states is complicated seriously by the 
rivalry between the state university and the state college of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts. From the standpoint of educational congruity, the separation of the 
college of agriculture hma the university would seem entirely justifiable, and even 
desirable. Experience, however, has shown that this separation has rarely if ever in 
the United States brought about a real differentiation in the institutions. In nearly 
every state where the collie of agriculture and mechanic arts is separate from the 
state university an unwholesome rivalry has grown up. The college of agriculture and 
the mechanic arts has in nearly all cases developed into an engineering school rather 
than into a school of agriculture, and in the rivalry for students it has almost in- 
variably been tempted to underbid the univeraity by lower standards. A few very 
strong schools of agriculture and the mechanic arts have come to the point where 
they demand standards of admission to their engineering schools comparable with 
those of the state university, — as, for example, the Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and the Mechanic Arts,* — but in many other states whae the universityand the school 
of agriculture and mechanic arts are separated, one finds at the state agricultural 
coll^^ an engineering school recruited by means of low standards. Examples of the 
situation just mentioned are found in Kuisas and Oregon. Students are drawn from 
the stnntg high schools, like those of Portland, to these sub-freshmen claasea. In each of 
these states the state university maintains a fairly strtmg and rapidly improving 
school of engineering and applied science. At the same time each of these states is 
maintaining at its coll^^ of agriculture and the mechanic arts a school of engineer- 
ing offering similar courses to students under lower conditions of admission. Then 
can be no excuse for the presence of two standards in the same state for an engineer- 
ing education. The chief reason in all audi cases is the derire fn* numbers and the 
wish to impress the legislature. I believe it would be no injustice to say that the 
agricultural collies in nearly every state deplete the high schools to magnify their 
own cause. In every case the result is educational demoralization. In new states, like 
those of Washington and Or^on, there is periiaps as little excuse for such duplica- 
tion and for such rivahy as in any other part of our country, because these state* 
have had the opportunity to see lite mistakes of older educational administrations. 
Yet in them one finds perhaps the most a^gpravated conditions. For example, in the 
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state of Wufaington one stroDg engineering school can supply the Intimate demands 
in engineering for many years to come. The develc^nn^i^ therefore, of two engineer- 
ing schools by the state would seem wholly unwise, and this rivalry has been carried 
to such an extent as to seem in some cases almost ludicrous. In Ore^n there are nine 
so-called collies and universities within a hundred miles of each other, all of them in 
the Willamette Valley. Amongst these are the two state institutioiu, the Univ^wfy 
of Oregon and the Oregon Agricultural College, about thirty-five miles apart, each 
engaged in the development of schools of engineering. Could anjrthing seem more use- 
less than two schools of mining engineering, (or example, thirty miles apart in a 
sparsely settled state? The misfortune of this duplication and rivalry lies not only 
in the demoralisation of educational standards, but also in the fact that agricul- 
tural education, which the agricultural coll^^es were primarily intended to serve, is 
neglected in the competition. 

In the face of such conditions the officers and the executive committee of the 
Foundation hare felt themselves compelled to go slowly. They have sought to know 
as thoroughly as may be what the educational systems of the various states are and 
the relations of these separate state institutions to tbe whole system of edocati(N); 
and they have sought to determine whether the institutions which were presented 
by a given state for admission to the Carnegie Foundation were really cofiperating 
parts of a consistent system of state education or whether they were competing parts, 
Tbe ascertainment of all these facts requires time, and it has been the policy of the 
Foundation to proceed only so rapidly as it could feel sure of the bets. 

The officer* and the executive committee of the Foundation have also felt it to be 
port of their duty to call the attention of the governors and r^ents recommending 
state institutions to the evident lack of cooperation which tbur state institutions ex- 
hibit The most patent case of such lack of cooperation which came to the attention 
of the executive cmnmittee was in Ohio, whidi presented three state universities. 
Tbe executive ctHumittee caused to be sent to the Governor of Ohio and to the three 
institutions themselves the letter which follows. This letter was intended not as a 
blow at any one of these institutions, nor as a refusal to accept any one of them ulti- 
mately within the provisions of the Foundation's retiring allowance system. It was 
intended to call the attenticm of those who are responsible in Ohio to the evident 
luck of coBidinataon in their state system of educaticm, and to suggest that some 
effort be made to remedy this lock and to diflerentiate these institutions in their 
work. Ibe letter is as follows: 

"Jtme 9, 1909. 
"Dbab Sia: The trustees of the Cam^e Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching have received requests &om the governing boards of three Ohio state 
institutions, fh>m the Ohio le^alature, and from yourself, that these institu- 
tions be admitted to the privi]^^ of the endowment for retiring allowances to 
ooll^ teachers. 

** I forward und^ this cover a copy of the rules under which institutions of 
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launii^ an admitted to the benefits of this OKlowiiMnt. As 70a will note, thb 
FoundatioD is primarily one fiw higher education. Only such state institutions 
ought to be admitted to its bmefits as maintain fair college standards, efficient 
couvMS of instructioii, and tUnd in oiganic relation to the public school system 
of their states. 

**In order to ascertain the &cts bearing on these matters, the Foundation 
makes a study of the standards the quahty of work, and educati<Hial signifi- 
cance of audi institutimu as apply for admisiitm to the retiring allowance sys- 
tem. Once admittal, however, the proftssras in such in>titub<ms may claim 
their retiring allowances upon fixed rules as to service and age, and they receive 
theae allowances in such cases as a right, not as a &vor, — as a part, in fact, of 
their due compensatifm. 

"The request made by the authorities of the state of Ohio in behalf of the 
admission <h the Ohio nnivrasities raisea an unusual problem. Tb» stete of Ohio 
piesente to the Carnegie FouQdati<m not mte univetsity, hut three: the Ohio 
State Univernty at Columbus, the Ohio University at Athena, and the Miami 
Univeinty at Cmord. The educational composition of each of these institutions, 
and their relations to each other and to the general scfaotd system of the state, 
are in some respects so extraradinary that, in communicating to yoo, as chief ex- 
ecutive of Ohio, the dedsioD of the ^oeeutiTe committee at the Foundation, [ 
am directed to include sonwatatementoftheconsidenitimisl:^ whidi its action 
has been determined. 

"When the Carnegie Fonndatitm came to consider the request of the stete 
of Ohio from the stondpcHnt of educational administration, it found that the 
stete undertakes to maintain three institutions bearing the name university. 
Eadi of the three contains a college of liberal arte; each offers more or less post- 
graduate instniction; two of the uiree possess departmente of engineering; two 
of the three conduct normal departments, while the third provi& a ool^e of 
education; finally, two of the three carry on not only theae college deportments, 
but preparatory schools as wdl. Such overlapping as is here represented is not 
only wasteful, but it resulte in competitive bidding for students. It demoralises 
the institutions concerned. It demcnialiMS no kss une high school mtem of the 
state; and the students, instead of being stimulated to reach a mmU high stan- 
dard, are confused by the various standards which the stete provides, witn a ten- 
dency always to accept the easiest alternative. 

**In otder to get ttHKther a student body ibr each of the three universities, 
large numbers of conditioned and special studente are admitted. Many of these 
students ought to be in the hig^ schools of the stete^ whoic they should be 
required to prove thdr preparation. Their presence in the stete univeraitiea 
weakens the high schools and also the grade of instruction which the univernty 
can offer. It is difficult under the drcumstences for any (me of the three insti- 
tutions to be strict in this matter unless all are strict, and that all should be 
equally strict and act with the firmness and consistency that could be maintained 
by a single university capping the educational system is, of course, out of the 
question. The name university has in fiu:t no definite meaning under such dr- 



**Our examination of the machinery by which students are admitted shows 
conclusively that the methods and standards of the three institutions differ so 
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widely that ther go &r to neutnliie any influence which they are in a poaition 
to exert upon the Bccoodaiy school ^stem of the state. The Ohio State Uni- 
veni^ maintains regular inspectors, on the basis of whose report on accredited 
list of high schools has been nutde up. Ohio University, on the other hand, aoo^ts 
students from many high schools that the Ohio State University finds unworthy 
of recognition, while Miami Univenity also pursues a course of its own. It 
^ould be said to the credit of tiie Ohio State Univenity that it maintains a 
careful and exact system of r^stration and that it guards the admission to its 
college and sdentific school with reasonable care. In the Ohio Unirersi^, on 
the contrary) there is no effective ^stem of registration, and the only ruling 
principle which can be observed is tne effort to bring into the college as many 
students as possible of all grades, in order to create the maximum effect upon 
the t^pslattuv. 

"Finally, the state further oonfuses the educational situation l^ maintaining 
two preparatoiy departments, thus retarding the development of a uniform and 
comprefimsive secondary school system. It seems to us worthy of particular 
notice that the great state of Ohio should have a school system generally felt 
to be inferior to that of near-by western states, and that it shoiud offer sudi 
meagre facilities for the effective training of teaidiers. There is unquestionably 
a dose comiection between this &ct and the multiplication of state univeisitiet. 

"It is quite evident that the three state universities are not all real universities. 
"niat deagnatioQ may &irly be conceded to Ohio State Univeisity, and if re- 
lieved fiY>m the pressure of state competition, it would no doubt assume within 
a reasonable time the efficient and orderly development of such an institution 
as the University of Wisconsin. The Ohio University is a mixture of collie, 
normal school, and academy, while the Miami University is a £urly good col- 
ic^ with the same mixture of normal school and academy. 

**In view of the conditions which have been referred to, it seems clear to the 
^Mcutive committee of the Cam^e Foundation that the cause of education 
would not be served by the admission of any of these institutions at the pre- 
sent time to the benefits of the Canine Foundation. The committee most re- 
spectfully vaitures to suggest that t£e educatimial interests of the state at 
Ohio require that these ^ee institutions be reconstracted in such wise that 
their functions may be differentiated and that eac^ be assigned a definite place 
in a comprehensive and consistent educational system. This communication is 
made to the chief executive of the state in the belief that a firank statement of 
the situation, as it i4>peaiB to us, is the best service which such a body as ours 
cao render to the state <tf Ohio, and in the {iirther behef that the adoption of 
a consistent and ei&ctive educational policy by the commonwealth is a matter 
in which the interests of all citizens of Ohio are seriously involved. I am 
"Most respectfully youis, 

"(Signed) Hbnby S. Pbitchbit. 
**Hoaoralib Jddbon Habuoh, 
"Governor <if Ohio, 
"Columina, OAto." 

As the result of the studies which the Foundation has been able to make, there 
were admitted in June, 1909, four tax-supported universities, — ^Wisconsin, Michigan, 
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Minnesota, and Toronto. In September, 1909; the University of Missouri was ad- 
mitted. The departments of agriculture in Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Missouri were 
not included in this action for reasons given elsewhere. The facts relating to these 
institutions are given in another section which seta forth the grounds upon which they 
weie admitted, as well as the educational ntuatioa which exists in their respective 
states. The fact that other well known univeisitiea in the United States do not ap- 
pear in this list means nothing other than that the Foundation is seeking to pro- 
ceed carefully, and that in taking up with the various institutions the matter of their 
admission, some question has arisen concerning which fprther information is neces- 
sary in order to reach a decision. In one institution, for example, the school of law 
or of medicine does not seem to the Foundation to be upon a standard adequate 
to university ideals. In another the arUculatioa of the university, even when a strong 
institution, with three-year high schools presents a situation which at least requires 
full information to understand. In still another a large secondary school is mwatained 
upon the university campus, whose students mingle indiscriminately with college 
students. It may be that such an arrangement is justifiable, but it needs further ex- 
amination of all the &cts in order to make that evident As fast as these matters 
can be cleared up, the institutions which are doing the woi^ of hi^ier education in 
the United States and Canada will be admitted, but the interests of education and 
of the institutions aUke are conserved by proceeding only so bst as is consistent with 
fiill knowledge. 

Particularly is such a course to be adhered to in dealing with the professional 
schools. At the banning of its work the Cam^e Foundation had no means of 
knowing the standards of the law schools and of the medical schools. The informa- 
tion concerning these schools and their relation to general education is now availa- 
ble. The knowledge thus gathered shows conclusively that there has been an enor- 
mous over-production in this country of ill trained doctors and of half educated 
lawyers. Both the cause of public health and the American respect for law have suf- 
fered &om this over-production. Unfortunately many of these agencies for the pro- 
duction of ineflkdent doctors and lawyers are doing their work under the shelter of 
collies and universities; some of these are on private foundation and some are tax- 
supported institutions. Not only are the standards of admission to these professional 
schools low, but even the standards which are professed are in many cases evaded. 
Some medical schools now sbdtered by institutions of learning are disreputable 
as well as inefficient. In this matter the attitude of the tmstees of the Cani^;ie 
Foundation is uncompromising. They will admit no collie or univeraity, however 
strong in numbers or in the prestige of other departments, which either sustains or 
tbelters a low grade law school or a medical school unfit for the training of men in 
modem medicine. They will ask exactiy the same .standards of institutions already 
on the accepted list. The Foundation will print at an early date an accurate descrip- 
ti<H] of all medical schools in the United States and Canada setting forth their re- 
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aources, their standuds, and tlie quality of medical instrocticm which they can offer. 
A similar study of law tchoola will follow. 

It seems DecoBary to add one word further in this connection applicable alike to 
colleges upon public and upon private foundation. No institution of higher learning 
has a right to undertake the conduct of a school of medicine except from the stand- 
point of the betterment of medical education. And yet in the great majority of cases 
collies and universities undertake these schools with no thoo^t of serving medical 
education or of bettering medical practice. More than one coll^ or imiversity presi- 
dent states in his annual report that the medical department of bis institution has 
not cost the institution a cesiL The college or university which undertakes to otm- 
duct a medical school on this basis wrongs education and medical practice. 

Presidents of state universities which are spmding hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars on tbe braining of engineers have urged upim Ute Foundation the impossibility 
of obtaining any help from the state in medical education. This situation, if it really 
exists, is little lees than disgraceful. Good training in medicine can no more be main- 
tained on a commercial basis than can good training in engineering. Tbe medical 
practitioners of a state are primarily the ones who ou^t to see to it that education 
in medicine is lifted out of the proprietary status. Tbe state university and tboea 
who steod for high standards of medical practice owe it to their state and to their 
profesrion to make clear to the legislature the cost of true medical education and 
tbe necessity for it. If public c^inion in this matter is uneducated, it is full time 
that those interested in education and in medicine should undertake its enlighten- 
ment. 

Finally, it ouf^t clearly to be understood that the trustees of the Carnegie Foun- 
daticm will admit no collie or univosify which, under the form of an affiliation, 
sbeltcn a proprietary law school or a proprietary medical school. Tix one great service 
wbidt a university can render to a [nvfessional school is to give it university 
standards and university ideals. If it does not do this, the connection of the pro- 
fessional school and the university has no real reason for existmoe. Many univer- 
sities, and among tbem some state universities situated in small towns, are permitting 
medical schools to be conducted under their names whitdi are for all practical pur- 
poses proprietary schools, owned and managed by groups of doctors in a distant 
city. These alliances are wholly objectionable. Ibe university furnishes no support 
and it has no control. It lends the support of ite charter to a school as far removed 
from university standards as it could possibly be. The only thing the university gets 
out of it is the weak satisfaction of including in its catalogue a medical department. 
Under this device a number c^ weak and, in some cases, disreputeble medical 
schools have been able to live. Not only is this true, but in cities where decent 
medical schools are struggling to live, distant collies and universities have lent the 
shelter of their charters to a rival coterie of doctors to enable them to establish an 
imnecessary competing school Such action is regrettable alike from the standpoint 
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of tbe amverrity and of the medical pmctitioner. It has ariaen in the main not from 
any wrong intention, but &om a widespread desire for numbers, a Ittck of conaidera- 
tion f^ the facts, and in man; cases from an entire lack of kaorledge ot the cost of 
modern medical education and of the oversupply of docton. 

In this matter the trustees of the Foundation desire that their attitude may be 
ckarly understood. They have caused to be made within the last year a careful study 
of medical education in the United States anid Canada. In the course of this study 
every medical school in these two countries has been visited and studied. Tliis re- 
port, which will be [Hinted sometime during the coming spring, will show that then 
are in this country more medical schools than in all Europe; it will show that these 
schools have turned upon the public a fiu- laiger number of physicians than an 
needed, that even the remote villages of almost every state are oversupplied with phy- 
sicians. It will show that the majority of those physicians are ill treuned and pooriy 
educated, and that the imperative need in medicine at the present time is not more 
medical schools, but fewer and better ones; not more ill trained doctors, but a smaller 
number of well trained ones; not more uneducated men in this profession, but a smaller 
number of better educated men. It seems clear to the Foundation that under these 
circumstances an institution of higher learning which lends itself to the commercial 
exfdoitationoflawor of medicine rather than to the betterment of the standards of 
these two great professions can have no claims at its hands on the ground of the ex- 
cellent service it may be doing in other fields. 



POLITICS IN STATE INSTITUTIONS 

"nnc term politics, in the larger sense, includes all those complicated influences — 
formal, social, and personal — which result from the efforts of men in civilised life to 
cooperate. In this sense, politics is a part of all human organization wherever men 
react on one another. More commonly, however, we use the term to designate those 
direct and indirect influences which tend to promote special or personal interests. 
Such influences arise generally under two forms, — those which come from the ma- 
diineiy of organization and those which come from personality. Politics in this sense is 
therefore either official or personal, — the politics which arises mainly out of the ma* 
diinery, or the politics which springs from the efforts of individuals to promote their 
own interests. This last form of educational politics — the personal one — exists in all 
institutions in greater or less d^;ree. Likes and dislikes, friendships and antipathies, 
are common to human beings, whether the^y be teachers or congressmen, whether 
they live in Massadiusetts or in Ndiraska. 

State institutions are, from the nature of their organisation, more exposed to 
dangers from the politics of organiiation. Iliey are creatures of the state and are 
under the state government Tide government is a party governm«it, and the tonp- 
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' tktion to UK the state ooU^^ or univenity from the stuidpoiiit ofpwtj interest, or 
more often firom the ftandpoint of the interest of aome clique in the party, is always 
present. This sort of politics is intensified by the rivalry of the educational instito- 
tions themselves. When the state university and the state coll^[e of agriculture and 
mechanic arts are lobbying ogunst each other before the state Ic^pslature, those party 
leaders who want places and patronage find their opportunity to promote educa- 
tional politics. One cannot go into lobbying methods in the l^ialature and esctqie 
the results of those methods in his college. The coUe^ preaident who repres en ts a 
state institution has everything to gain by giving up lobbying altogether and rest- 
ing his case on a fair, sensible, and clear presoitation of the facts to the committee 
of the legislature charged with its consideration. He may not get all he asks at first, 
but no other form of virtue so quickly brings its own reward in increased respect and 
stronger financial support. 

While this relation of the state univnsity to the state government carries the pos- 
aibility of political interference, it brings at the same time a great opportunity. Any 
institution in a democracy is powerful whicli has direct relation to the political life 
of the people. The state university which educates its l^ialature to the conception 
that good educational oiganization and partisan politics are incompatible has done 
a notable service to the people of its state. Our stronger state universities have readied 
this pdnt, and they form to-day the most eocoursging exhibits of our program of 
democratic government. 

In many institutions this standard has not been reached, but I believe that in all 
states of the Union progress is making toward it In many t^ the newer states 
penonal and political ambition, institutional rivalries, and the lack of interest of the 
best men of the state in their educational instituticms still permit party politics 
to play a part in the state institutions of higher learning, but in the end the 
examples of the strong state universities and the gradual formation of public opinion 
will take the state universities of all the states out of factional and party pohtics. 

The paat year has witnessed in several states events which indicate that this 
desirable conditim is still &r from realized. In my last report was given at some 
length an account of a revolutionary reoi^anization of the State University of Okla- 
homa. I pointed out at that time the difference between the government of a uni- 
versity and its administration. The year's history seems to bear out the ctmclusion 
that the r^;enta of this institution, or at least a minority of them who are the more 
aggressive, are still proceeding upon the theory that a board of r^ents can do the 
detailed work of university administration, such as selection of professora and the 
discipline of students, whid) should &11 to a trained executive in cooperation with a 
capable faculty, llie continuation of this policy has brought its natural results. Some 
of the better men have left, and against some of the appointments of the Ixiard the 
students have made strong complaints of incompetency. Whatever the facts, nothing 
can be clearer than the futility of the effort of such a board to administer details. 
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lliere is no help far ludi a rituation, save the gradual education of the people of 
the state to the cono^ition of educational administration divorced from paginal, 
denominational, and party politics. The man who, serving on such a board, under- 
takes to further the interests of his church, his party, or his friends does not serve 
either education or the state. The production of a body of state university trustees 
capable, catholic, and able to dischai^ their duties impartially is a conspicuous mark 
ot a high jciviliiation. 

The incongruities into whjdi the attempt to administer the details of a college 
may lead such a board are illustrated in many of the proceedings of the regents of 
Oklahoma for the past year. The board of it^;ents, under the leadership of a very 
active clerical member, passed resolutions requesting members of the faculty to ab- 
stain from engaging in public dancing and card parties. This sensitiveness to even 
the appearance of evil would be more easily recognized as the mark of an earnest 
and devoted (even if mistaken) reformer, had not the board at the same time passed 
another resolution which vit^ted all the standards of its former creditable history 
in sudi mattera by conferring on the same reverend gentleman the honorary degree 
of IX-D. Trustees who accept d^rees at the hands of boards of which they are 
members will get scant respect either for their sincerity or for their modesty. The 
board, in taking thu action, oonferred the same d^^ree on the new president of the 
nniversity and on former President Boyd, whom the trustees peremptorily dismissed 
a year aga Dr. Boyd declined the honor in a dignified letter. There can be no secure 
progress for the University of Oklahoma until its board is made up of men whose 
conception of their duties makes such action as this impossible. 

Higher education in the state of Florida has always sailed upon the uncertain sea 
of partisan politics. Prior to 1905 there were six institutions (called collies) sup- 
ported at l«tst in part by the state, all of low grade. The legislature of that year 
aboUshed them all and estabUabed two institutions of higho: learning, — one for men, 
the University of the State of Florida, at Gainesville; the other for women, the Florida 
Female College atTallahassee. The selection ofthese sites was effected after considerable' 
difficulty, and left naturally some irritation in the towns which had lost institutions. 
As president of the state university Dr. Andrew Sledd was selected. Dr. Sledd is 
a southem-bom man. He has had an admirable tiaining, and he conducted the uni- 
versity upon unusually good ideals, setting up standards which were high, yet not 
too hig^ for the public school system of the state. The board of control, as the 
governing body is legally called, consists of five citizens of the state appointed by 
the governor. "Hie present body is made up of hi^-minded and trusted men. Iliere 
is in the state a second board, known as the state board of education, consisting 
of the governor, the secretary of state, the attorney-general, the state treasurer, and 
the state superintendent of public instruction. The dominating power in this board 
is the superintendent of instruction. 
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Hw ftate bovd of educatioa daimed tlwt nndtr tlw act of 1906, known m tiw 
BtKkono bill, it had sapenisoD oftheboaid of control of the advcni^. Ilie board 
of cootrd maintained Qmt it was not nado' each caperrinoo, bat wbeo the natter 
WM fabmttted to the attoRKj-general, he decided that ttw rtate boaid had ncfa 
aperviMt; power and that a president of the uniTcmtyidectedbj the board of con* 
tK4 nnct be oonfinned l^ the board of edocatioti. 

Matten wen in this dtoatioQ when the rejection of the picndeot of. the state 
oniverK^ came up, it being the custom in this institatioo to dect officers and teadten 
year by year. The board of cmtrol reelected Dr. Sedd; the board of edocatkn re- 
fbsed to accept him. The result was a deadlock between the two boards, which was 
idieTCd by the resignation of Dr. Sledd. llieRapoD the board of cantnl elected as 
president Dr. A. A. Morphree of the Woman^ CoUcge. 

Hie oppositiaD to Dr. Sledd and the championship of Dr. M ur p hr ee was in Hm 
main doe to the acting at the sapointendent of edncation, the gorcmor nabmlly 
•ooepting the suggestion of his official adviser in sacfa matters. 

Ibe ofcgectioas of the state snperinteDdent to Pr. Sledd were practically baaed on 
the fact that the nnmbers in the newly fonned nninni^ were not aa lazge aa they 
ought to be, and that the president did not work in hannfmy with the State Depart- 
ment of Pnblic InstructioD. 

As always lu^pena in sncfa cases, it u not entirely easy for the outsider to deter- 
mine the exact facts. Tliat PresidentSledddKMetodevdopatnie college with mod- 
erate numbers instead (rfa large collie with low standards is immenaely to his credit 
and to the advantage of the state. An examination of the institntion also shows that he 
was sncceeding well in reaching the people of the state by the extension of university 
work. It is in fiwt difficult to understand the attitude of the superintendent of educa- 
tion in this matter, except upon the ground of the universal ciy for nnmbcTS. It is diffi* 
cult also to avoid the coaclusioo that the superintendent of education desired a much 
nore direct interference in the university than is coonstent with good administratioa, 
and that be bad acquired a bias of personal and political hostility, "niis opinimi seemed 
to be shared by ihe best men in the state whose opinions I was able to obtain. In 
any case a president of singular ability who had built up one of the most creditable 
educational efforts of the south, an institution which was growing as rapidly as it 
ought to grow consistently with good standards, was forced to resign against the 
judgment of his own board of trustees and chiefly throng the activity of one man. 
Both tbe superiotendent of edncation and the newly elected president <rf the uni- 
versity insist that in tbe coming administration there shall be no letting down of 
standards. Hie situation is not an easy one for President Murphree. The man who 
accepts a place from which a scholarly and efficient predecessm has been forced out 
is on the defensive, at least with scholars who accept the standards iriiich have 
just been discredited. It will be necessary to show " results," and the results called 
for by the superintendent of education ore more students in tbe institntion. Hte 
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Domber of tnie cdkge itudent* in FlwidA is limibed. It is difficult to see bow, wi& 
good standards, this number can grow faster than under PrendoitSledd. With regard 
to these phases of the situation President Murphree writes the Foundation under date 
of May S9 as follows: 

**WhenthG Board elected me to succeed Dr. Sledd I declined at first for reasons 
which should be obvious to ;ou. The Board of Control urged me to accept 
their ofier, and stated that I was the only man in view at that time whom 
they could unanimously endorse as a succenor to Dr. Sledd, and who would 
also meet the approval of the State Board of Education. Being assured, there- 
fore, that my nomination was not dictated by the State Board of Education, 
or other friends, but came as a voluntary and unanimouB call foini the Board 
of Control; also, having the assurance that the State Board of Education 
wotdd onanimously wprove my election, I reconsidered and decided to accept 
the preaideocy of the Universty. 

"I have already announced through the press that it will be my purpose to 
uphold the same nigh standards of scholarsnip at the State UniversitY which 
have been nwntained by President Sledd, and that I will not cater to tne pop- 
ular whim for numbers at the soctifice of decent standards of scholarship and 
entnmce requirements. / wiU tUtnd orfiU on thia plaffiirm. The Board of^ Con- 
trol and the State Board of Education are no len determined than myself to 
maintain good standards in the University, and I beg to assure you that then 
will be no lowering of standards under the new management" 

Apart from the importance of these proceedings in the Univernty of Florida to 
the educational system of that state and of the United States, they ace of interest 
from the attonpt here made at a central administration of state educational inter- 
ests. Florida has, in ocnnmon with most states, suffered from the rivalries of com- 
peting state institutions. In the reorganization effected by the Buckman law, there 
was an effort made to vest in one board some supervision over all the educational 
institutions of the state. Tliis principle seems a sound one, but its execution as pro- 
vided fi» in this law seems unfortunate. The central board to whom this supervision 
was intrusted was a political board whose members were closely associated with 
party success and involved in active political efforts. Only one of them had any 
considerable knowledge of education or educational problems. It is clear that a 
board so constituted is not a suitable body for supervising the educational admin- 
istration of a state, however honest or well intentioned the members may be. A 
board charged with this important duty should be composed, in port at least, of 
men acquainted with educational methods, and it should be free firom the tempta- 
tions which go with participation in party management. 

Ilie institution known as the University of New Mexico has also been going thmu^ 
the throes of an overturning, in which the regents summarily dismissed President 
'nght, who had been eight years at its head, and two professors. Hie &cts concerning 
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this action are so complicated with pwsonal and political diai^^ and eoaDterdun^ea 

that it ia almost hopeless to undertake to investigate the rights and wrongs. It seems 
worth while to make a briefatatementof the closing acts of the drama as indicating 
certain general tendencies in the jounger state institutions. 

President Tight came to the University of New Mexico some eight years ago from 
the chair of geology of Denison University. At that time the institution was practi- 
cally a preparatory school. During the eight yean it has made great pn^press both 
in standards and in the facilitiea for teaching. For the last two years there has been 
considerable talk against the president, sometimes assuming the form of criticism of 
his administration, at other times personal insinuations against him. In the main it 
was the sort of gossip which is fostered in a small village. Soon afW Christmas of 
last year a young man was expelled by the president on the ground that he had 
taken liquor into the donnitones. The young man denied the charge and instituted 
a systematic campaign throughout the territory against the president. Later a young 
woman instructor in the university, a friend of the expelled young man, was called 
on to resign by the president. She refused and carried the matter to the board of 
iq^ts, which took no action. Toward the end of the school year the president re- 
quested the resignations of two professors and recommended tiiat they be not reap- 
pointed. They likewise refused to resign and appealed to the regents with lengthy 
counterchaiges. 

the r^ents met and resolved that, for reasons "which do not in any way reflect 
on the honesty, character, and ability" of the two professors, they ought not to be 
reemployed. The board also resolved that the "best interests of the university re- 
quire that the connection of President Tight with the institution shall cease," and 
the secretary was accordingly instructed to ask for his resignation. It is understood 
that President Tight did not know his resignation was to be considered. 

Whether this drastic action of the board of regents was justified, in view of the 
continued friction, charges, and countercharges of the past two years, is not a ques- 
tion into which an outsider can go. Any institution in which professors are engaged 
by the year and ore reappointed or not as the president may decide, in which the 
personal difTerences of officers and students are carried into the public prints, and in 
which the regents finally dismiss a president without previous notice that his case is 
to be considered, is a university in name only. No institution can hope to obtain 
good men on the one-year appointment plan. The whole arrangement lendsitself to 
personal and political intrigue and academic insecurity. The first duty of the rq^ts 
of the institution is to make clear the educational independence of the institution 
from such influraces, and to guarantee the intqpity of both president and teachers 
against trivial criticism and personal gossip. Until an institution can outgrow this 
phase, it offers little hope to the student body of a stimulating intellectual and 
moral atmosphere. In such conditions the assumption is that the moment the presi- 
dent and a member of his faculty have different views on a question of educational 
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policy, (Hie or the other mutt resign. It is the very essence of a true college to Ineed 
an atmosphere in which diffeic»ces lead to do such issues, hut io which the truth is 
finally reached after a fair discussion. The plight of the institution and the terri- 
tory which it is expected to serve is typical. It is a situation in which a wise board 
of r^nts has a great opportunity ; for it can protect academic security within the 
institution, as well as edaeate the people of the territoiy to a respect for it, rising 
above gonip, intrigue, and personalities. 



AGRICULTUHAL EDUCATION 
The Carnegie Foundation is specifically devoted to higher education, so &r as the 
use of its funds is involved. It goes without saying that no student of education can 
be interested in higher education without studying at the same time the questions 
of secondary and elementary education. Among those agencies which are included 
in the institutions of higher education none have been more difficult to estimate 
than agricultural colleges. These institutions exist in the United States to-day under 
two forms: first, as separate colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts, or second, as 
colleges of agriculture which are parts of a state udiversity. The trustees of the 
Cam^e Foundation have hitherto felt themselves unable to admit eiUier of these 
groups of schools to the list of institutions of hi^ier learning entitled to the benefits 
of the Cam^e FoundAion. 

This is due to no lack of interest in agricultural higher education, but rather 
to the difficulty of understanding what higher agricultural education means and 
what conceptions these institutions themselves entertain as to their own problems 
and their relation to education in general In order to get a clearer idea of the whole 
question the Foundation is preparing a review of the aid to education which came 
from the Morrill Act and other legislation of Congress. 

The essential difficulty of reckoning these schools with other agencies for higher 
ediKation lies in the lack of a consistent educational ideal among the colleges of 
agriculture and mechanic arts or of any well sustained effort to articulate with tiie 
graieral system of education of their states. Not only do the strongest of them con- 
tain great numbers of secondary school stodents, but the institutions themselves re- 
present a mixture of many separate educational efforts, in which the ordinary college 
and the school of technolt^y predominate. 

BroadlyspeakiDg,threefairlydiBtinctconceptionBcanberecogniEedinthecollegesof 
agriculture and mechanicartsas they exist io the state universitiesaodin separate insti- 
tutions, leaving out of consideration entirely the ^ort courses for farmers and mature 
men, which may be reckoned as extension work. These conceptions are the following. 

I. A school whose purpose is to attract the youth from the farm, giving him two 
years — more or less — of practical agricultural training and elementary shop prac- 
tice in the mechanic arts, accompanied with elementary theoretical iostniction, and 
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duectiiig him back to the tana adapted both bjr training and indinatioo to the 
vocation of a fiu-mer along modern lines. This conception would be fulfilled by ao 
agricultural trade school with low entrance requirements. 

S, A collie of agriculture associated with an experiment station and starting 
from the same entrance requirements as other collt^ departmaits. Such a college 
would train the leaders in agriculture, the managers of great agricultural planto, 
teadun of agriculture, and tiw like. This conception would be fulfilled by an agri- 
cultural colk^ pure and simple, whether apart ofa university or whether a separate 
agricultural college. 

S. A general college giving instruction in all branches of study, including agri- 
culture, and maintaining under the term ntedtanic art« an engineering school similar 
to those maintained in universities and schools of technolt^y. 

Hie agricultural and mechanic arts collies of the United States, as they exist to- 
day, r e pr e s e nt all poasiUe mingling of these three conceptions, but there is not amtmg 
tbem ^ a single institution devoted purely to agriculture, nor one devoted to ag- 
riculture and the mechanic arts which would naturally go with it. Even at the 
Massachusetts Agricultural CoU^e there is a required course in civil engineering, 
and several elective courses in the same subject: 

The consequences flowing from this confusion of incongruous educational conec|^ 
timis are well illustrated in the criticisms made by many of the advocates of ag- 
ricultural colleges with respect to the ordinary college which does not oSer agri- 
cultural or mechanical education. For example, Secretary Wilson of the Department 
(tf Agriculture in a recent paper remarked: "Most of our colleges to-day are strenu- 
OQsly at woric turning out lawyers, doctors, preachers, and typewriters, but few of 
tbem make any eJFort to graduate a farmer. I would have agriculture in some form 
taught in every seat of learning and in our public schools." 

It is quite true, as the Secretary states, that the collies do not send men to the 
Cunis in any considerable numbers, but no other collies are so successful as the ag- 
ricultural colleges in taking a boy from the farm and sending him somewhere else. 
The Iowa State Agricultural Collie, for example, has tiuited out many more en- 
gioeen, lawyers, doctors, preachers, typewriters, editors, and politicians than it has 
Cumers. The reason is clear. The agricultural coll^^ with its high entrance re- 
quirements and extensive courses of study, u no better adiqited tor training the great 
army of fiirmers than is the engineering school for truning the mechanics of the 
coantiy. To do this is needed not an agricultural college, but an agricultural trade 
ach<»l, Budi, for example, as exists and is most successfully conducted at Guel^di, 
Ontario. Iliis institution, the Ontario Agricultural College, actually does take boys 
off the brm, gives them good agricultural training, and sends tbem back to the farm. 
lite difference in purpose between it and such institutions as our colleges of agri- 
culture is strikingly reflected in the difference of the requirements toe admisnon, 
which are shown side by side in the following table. 
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RBaUIUMBHTS FOB ADHUBIOR 

Iowa State CiMege Ontario CoUege i;f Jgriculture 

Tile completion of a four-year high Candidates must be sixteen yean 

school course containing thirty credits, old, must produce certificates of having 

seventeen of which are fixed and thir- spent at least one year in fiirm work, 

teen are elective. Ilie required credits and must have a practical knowledge 

include algebra, geometry, English hts- of ordinary farm operatiotis, must stand 

tory, and a foreign language. I'he thir- a satisfactory examination in arith- 

teen elective cremts may be taken ^m metic, English dictation and English 

practically any studies offered in the grammar, and geography, 
regular four-year high school. 

If we are to train men for the thousands of positions which are to be filled in ev^y 
state in the practical operation of &rms, we need not one agricultural college, but 
many agricultural trade sdiools, and to bring about this result we need to keep clearly 
in mind the distinction between an agricultural trade schooland an agricultural coU^e. 

Sar would, in my judgment, the insertion of agriculture as astudy in the curricu- 
lum of every secondary school throughout the country make any difference in their 
output of fanners. These secondary scbools are not trade sdiools; they are intended, 
and they should remain, schools for the genoal training of boys and girls for all 
catlings^ Agriculture put into one of these adiools as a study will remain, as it ought 
to ranain, a study for general training, not a means of trade instruction. We have 
bad in the last twenty years a most striking example of what lu^)pens in such a case. 
Twenty-five years ago, when manual training was introduced into the secondary 
schools, it was the expectation of many that this would lead to a laige group of well 
trained mechanics. It has had no such result. Manual training has remained a fruit- 
fill study, but its purpose has been purely pedagogic. It is impossible to make of 
the secoDdaiy schools trade schools by the insertion of a study which bears a trade 
name. 

When one comes, therefore, to examine the colleges of agriculture and mechanic 
arts, one is practically compelled to consider them &om each of the three standpoints 
which I have mentioned, and to try to decide how far they represent the one or the 
other of theee conceptions. 

So far as the college of agriculture is a trade sdiool it is, of course, outside of the 
purpose of this Foundation, however usefiil and important that work may be. 

When consideTed as a college, the school of agriculture presents three phases of 
activity : first, the work of instruction ; second, the work of research in the experi- 
ment station; third, the work of distribution of the results of its experim«its to the 
fiumers. In a number of institutions, both where the collie of agriculture is a part 
of the state university, and in the separate state colleges such as that of Iowa, 
the first two lines of effort are successfully prosecuted. Both instruction and ex- 
perimentation are well done, I am inclined to think from conferences with many 
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bnnen througbout the Uotted States that the collie of agriculture is len si 
fill in getting its results into the bands of farmers than in anj other of the activities 
which it undertakes. Each collie distributes a number of buUetius among farmers, 
but this literature accomplishes only in a small degree the end sought. Few fanners 
are in a position to learn from a bulletin, and the fact remains tliat, while the agri- 
cultural colleges have for thirty years been in many cases well supported and very 
active, the natural resources of the soil in their respective states have steadily 
deteriorated. The conservation of these resources and their betterment can never be 
had through the education of a few hundred men at the agricultural college; itcan 
be had only through the training of many thousands of men in practical agriculture. 

The agricultural collie is only part of the machinery necessary to meet this de- 
mand. It can no more furnish the fiurmers than can the engineering schocd furnish 
the skilled mechanics who are to operate the lathes in our factories. 

In view of this ntuation the student of our present day educational status in the 
United States can but wonder that no one of these institutions has become exclusively 
an agricultural sdiool such as that in Ontario. The province of Ontario has estab- 
lished a prorindal university and an agricultural college, both sup[>orted out of the 
provincial treasuiy. Each confines itself to its own field. One is a state university 
with fruitful courses in literature, science, and technology ; the oihsr is an agricul- 
tural school pure and simple. The result is, both are unusually efficient. How does it 
happen that on our side of the line no one of the collies of agriculture has ever 
diosen to develop purely as an agricultural college, with only such teaching of the 
mechanic arts as naturally goes with the operations of agriculture ? The institution 
which did this would have served its state and its people in a most unusual and 
effective way. 

The reasons why this result has never come about on the United States side are 
varied. One reason is that when the agricultural and medtanical collies were founded 
as a result of an act of Congress, there was no clear-cut conception as to what tbey 
were to do. Veiy early in their history the race for numbers began, and this has 
been a potent influence in confusing educational ideals. It has resulted also in the 
copying by the agricultural colleges of the methods of other institutions, instead of 
striking out to devise methods of instruction suitable to students of agriculture. The 
college of agriculture and mechanic arts has imitated mainly the old arts coll^^ 
and the school of technolc^. In very many cases the engineering side has run away 
with the agricultural side, and in practically all of ^e agricultural collies to^ay it 
entirely overshadows in numbers and in influence the collt^ of agriculture. 

The reasons why the agricultural colleges ran so strongly to engineering are not 
far to seek. First of all, the term " mechanic arts " was a very indefinite one. It might 
mean elementary instructioa in tempering, filing, carpentry, and such other work as 
would be useful to a feimer, or it might be translated to mean fai(^-grade engineer- 
ing. The agricultural sdiools generally took it to signify the latter, and for the rea- 
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Km that the sdiook of en^oeering had at that time just b^^ to attain popu- 
larity and had jiut succeeded in framing curricula which were definite and appar- 
ently satis&ctoiy. So strong did the drift toward engineering education prove that 
in nearly all of the separate colleges of agriculture it has beooine to-day the dom- 
inant factor. 

Looking back over the history of government aid to education in the United 
States one cannot but realize that no otb^ calling has beeu so subsidized by the gov- 
ernment through education as agriculture. Examining the results of these fifty years 
of expenditure, it seems also safe to say that this expenditure has been mainly in the 
interest of general college education and of the training of engineers. The pxibtem 
of getting boys from the farm, training them to intelligent work for the farm, and 
directing them back to enthusiastic occupations on the &rm, remains to-day prac- 
tically untouched. 

It is in the state universities rather than in the (^cultural collies that the ef- 
fort has begun to differentiate between the conception of the agricultural coll^ and 
that of the agricultural trade school. 

Two attempts to solve this problem are now going on which are so striking as to 
deserve specitJ mention. The first is in the state of Wisconsin. The college- of ag- 
riculture of the University of Wisconsin has been one of the most effective agri- 
cultural schools in the country, and has done a la^ service to the state of Wis- 
consin. Those who direct it have for some years clearly foreseen the time when it 
would be necessary to differentiate between collie work in agriculture and secon- 
dary or trade school work. Four agricultural high schools have been erected in that 
state. Others will follow, and within a limited time it seems clear that the secondary 
work in agriculture will be turned over to these sdiools, while the work of the coU^e 
of agriculture will remain, as it ou^^t, in the univerrity. Already in the college of 
ifpriculture the secondary school work has been differentiated from the college woric 
and is carried on by a diflferent group of instructors. 

In the University of Minnesota the necessity to distinguish between the agri- 
cultural coll^^ and the agricultural trade school has been met by establishing two 
distinct schools, — one the collie of agriculture upon a college basis, the other the 
school of agriculture upon practically a trade school basis. 

Considered from the work of education which they are organized to do, the sepa- 
rate coU^es of agriculture and mechanic arts as they exist to-day can be judged 
neither from the standpoint of an agricultural trade school nor from the standpoint 
of on agricultural college, but from the standpoint of colleges undertaking the general 
work of education and of technological training. 

That they have rendered service in general education may be granted. To them 
have been attracted many who would not otherwise have obtained an education, 
although it is not always clear how laige a proportion of these students have come 
from the &rms and how large a proportion from towns. Many boys go from the 
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towns to-day to get engineering education at the collies of agriculture, because tbej 
can there obtain an education chei^ly and upon easy mtrance requirements. 

Considered as educational institutions the coUegei of agriculture and nwdianic 
arts are open to the gravest critidsm on the ground of low standards. It miji^t 
be justifiable to maintain low standards of admission to an agricultural trade sdxml, 
but there is no justificatifHi for low staodards in oigineering collies. Yet neariy all 
of these colleges, even the strcngest, are engaged in theeStn-t to Build up engineer- 
ing schools by admitting students upon standards low^ than those (^ the state 
university of their respective states. This is the case in Kansas, Or^;oD, and in many 
southern states. If these institutions devoted themselves to agriculture as their 
chief wwlc, they might ask to be judged on the ground of their service to agricul- 
ture. They are, however, serving agriculture in only a limited d^ree^ and the only 
bir basis upon whidi they can be judged is upon their position as collies furnishing 
general and technical education in many fields. It seems to me that before the Car- 
n^e Foundation is justified in granting to one of these institutions admission to 
the privil^es of the retiring allowance system, the institution should make dear to 
the people of its state its answers to the following questions: 

1. Is the work of the i^cultural coll^ that of a coll^ or that of an agricul- 
tural trade sdtool, or of both ? 

C In any case, what plan has the collie of agriculture for providing elementary 
training in ^riculture, and in what way does it propose to differentiate between the 
agricultural college education and the training of tbe agricultural sdioolF 

8. What relation does the coll^ of agriculture and mechanic arts, with its courses 
in general science and tec^ology, occupy toward the secondaiy school system of its 
stateP Does it articulate with these schools? 

4. Does the school of ^riculture and mechanic arts form with the state univenily 
of its state a cooperating system of higher education, or are these two institutions 
engaged in a competition in which one or the other aims to gain the advantage by 
lowering standards? 

Until clear answers to these questions have beat formulated by the collies them- 
selves, it seems to me that the trustees of the Foundation are not in a position to 
deal with them as agencies of higher education. I do not mean by this that the col- 
lies of agriculture and mechanic arts can be treated in a class by themselves any 
more than state universities are so treated by the Foundation. In dealing with each 
university, the Foundation has sought to know its standards, its conception of its worit 
and its ability to carry out this conception. It should ask the same information of 
the collcgea of agriculture and mechanic arts. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
Wkils the c6nfiui<H] to which I have just sUuded as between coUq^ tLod aecondaiy 
education, or, to put it in another way, as betweeo profeasional and trade education, 
undoubtedly exists in the coU^^ of agriculture and mechanic arts, no one in seek- 
ing to estimate them should fail to give full credit for the difficulties under which 
they have labored and for the results which some of them have accomplished. 

When one considers the great numbers of students in these colleges to-day, it is 
a little difficult to appreciate the situation which they &ced originally. When the 
Monill Act was passed, it did not come in response to any great demand on the part 
of formers, but was really the act of one man, who himself had no clear conception 
of what he wanted to do. When these colleges opened their doors and invited stu- 
dents to oome and study agriculture, the formers as a rule, and for many years to 
come, fought shy of them. In consequence the agricultural and mechanical collies 
resorted to all kinds of devices to get studoits. As the presidents of some of these 
institutions have most naively stated: "We had to get students; otherwise, the state 
university would come down and take our land-grant money away." 

Ttie field most readilyacceadble to the agricultural college imder theeedrcumstances 
was that of secondary education, and a large proportion of the agricultural coU^;es of 
the country are still engaged in secondary education, and this even in states whrare such 
action is a practical robbing of the high schools. The next most obvious field for get- 
ting students was the various branches of technological training, and in order to ao- 
comfdish this the term ** mechanic arts" was construed to mean hi^^rade eigineering. 
These is nothing in the original Morrill Act to show what this term really did mean, 
and it is quite clear &om the language which Senator Morrill used at the time of the 
passage of the act that he himself had no very clear idea, althou^ years afterwards, 
when the colleges had begun to give engineering education, be committed himself 
to the idea of a high-grade, scientific, technical education. However that may be, it 
is clear that for the first twenty years of its existence the college of agriculture and 
mechanic arts foced as its fundamental question, how to get students, not, what is 
the collie designed to do; and it is only within very recent times that the fruits of 
the experiment stations have secured enough recognition amongst those interested 
in forming to bring a fair number of students to the agricultural courses. As late as 
a dozen years ago there were only ten students of agriculture in the agricultural 
school of the University of Illinois. 

As a result of this long struggle for existence, the agricultural and mechanical 
college has only very recently h^un to face its real problem. During this interval 
it has never differentiated between agriculture as a profession and farming as a trade. 
Its fixed courses have all looked toward the professional side rather than the trade 
side, with the constant effort, however, to extend, by some form of outside teadi- 
ing, the results of the theoretical worii to the trades. The couraea in domestic science 
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which hftve been added are also upon the theoretical bami, and draiestic science as 
taught in these schools has little more relatioD to the teaching of cooking to fanner^ 
dauj^ters than the courses of agriculture have to the teadiiag of &nniog to 
{aimers' sons. 

In considering, therefore, the college of agriculture to-day it is to be remembered 
that it baa done its work during these last thirty or forty years under a constant 
stru^le for existence, and this implies particularly to states in which the college 
of agriculture and mechanic arts is separated from the state univerrity. In &ct, 
as one goes about the various states of Uie Union, one realizes that it has been in 
every case a misfortune to have made a collie of agriculture separate from the 
state university, principally for the reason that the veiy act of separation has brought 
about a rivalry which has been at the expense of i^cultural teaching. Notwith- 
standing these unfortunate conditions, the colleges of agriculture have succeeded in 
attaining some most creditable results. They have trained a great number of engi- 
neers, but this side of their work ought to be given comparatively small weighL Such 
engineers would have been trained elsewhere, and in many cases better than the ag- 
ricultural colleges have trained them. From the standpoint of agriculture, however, 
and of agricultural education these collies have rendered distinctive service: first, 
in the enormous improvements brought about by the experiment stations; secondly, 
in the education of a group of teachers of agriculture and of experts in agricultural 
processes; and finally, by the distribution of the knowledge of the improvements 
worked out in the experiment stations. 

The training of teacher* of agriculture and of men capable of experimentation 
was a work which the agricultural colleges were compelled to do before they could 
have themselves a capable body of teachers. It therefore is not strange that the 
great bulk of the graduates in the agricultural courses have gone either into teach- 
ing places or into the experiment stations, or into the Departmoit of Agriculture 
itself. The relation between the Department of Agriculture and the agricultural 
collies is, of course, a most close and intimate one, as it ought to be. The collq^ 
train men for the expert work of the department, and the department, on the other 
hand, has supplied a field of work for such graduates. Helpful as the relationship is, 
it nevertheless brings about a situation in which it is not very easy to get unpreju- 
diced opinions from the department concerning the agricultural colleges, nor from 
the agricultural ooU^^ concerning the department. The two agencies are so inex* 
tricably connected, both in interest and personnel, that neither is in a situation to 
give an independent view of the other. 

The enormous improvements which have oome about through the labors of the 
experiment stations are well known. In dairying, in seed selection, in stock judging, 
in fertilization and treatment of the soil, in all the directions of practical farming, 
the work of the experiment stations has been of immense value. 

like third contribution of the agricultural college, namely, the distributioD of the 
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trwtB of this expmmentation to &niiets, has bem, bo far as I can judge, teas Bucoeaa- 
fiil than either of the other tvo to which I have just alluded. It is true that all the 
agricultural coll^ea have ku^ mailing lists. They issue an enormous number of 
bulletins. They are in more or less close touch with the fiumers' institutes and otBa 
short courses which a certain number of men from the farms attend. All this wcnlt 
may be fruitful, but its total outcome is not so greet as one might «xpect. The 
fanners do not readily assimilate information given in a bulletin, however simply it 
is put; the short courses appeal in many cases rather to the hired man on the farm 
than to the farm owner and his son, and the total effect of all this distribution has 
not yet been able to check the waste of the resources of tlie soiL 

We have now come, as it seems to me, to a point where the agricultural college 
ou^t clearly to define its own misnon. That mission seems to me to be the work of 
a true college, with its experts and experiment station and its means of distribution, 
Tlie time has come when it must be clearly admitted that such a college can con- 
tribute only indirectly to trade education. Once this is admitted, the place of sudi 
an institution becomes distinctive and clearly outlined, and under such a conception 
the agricultural and mechanical coll^ should hold to college standards and drop 
secondary education altogether. 



THE TRAINING OF THE FARMER 
Thk general problem of agricultural education is somewhat clarified when the dis- 
tinction just alluded to has been made, but the problem has, of course, not therel^ 
been solved. It is clear that the ^ricultural colleges, working as they are to-day, 
will not in a hundred years reach the men who must be taught practical fiuming. 
The conservation of the resources of tbe soil has steadily deteriorated in most states, 
notwithstanding the existence for forty years of these agencies. Admitting that the 
agricultural college is only one of the agencies in tbe general process of agricultural 
education, what are the other agencies which must be set in motion to reach the 
{armerP 

The first step in the solution of any such problem is to lecognm the Csct that 
fiumittg is a trade, not a profession, and that the processes which are to be taught 
to tbe men in this trade must meet the economic conditions of the trade itself. 

It would seem also dear from the experience already gained that the sons of men ' 
who own farms and live upon them cannot be gathered frvm a wide area into a 
nnf^e i^pricultural trade school. For example, the college of agriculture at Guelph, 
Ontario, offers a two-year course in practical i^^culture under conditions which are 
extiemdy low in cost. Furthermore, the institution has developed to as fall an extent 
as any of the American agricultural coll^^ its contact with fivmers. It brings every 
year frc»n 80,000 to 40,000 fimners to the collie and shows them the results of 
experiments in the growing of plants, in the handling of stock, and in the t 
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of soil It distributea boUetiiu to a tbij large nmnber. It is in toodi with the fitimcn* 
instituta, and jet, notwithstanding all this, the population of a province of two and 
a half million people, mainly devoted to agriculture, furnished only a little more 
than one hundred students to enter the trade school of agriculture at Guelph the 
present year. In reqxinse to such an opportunity one might well expect five thousand 
instead of one hundred. It is clear that brmert* sons will not go in large numhers to 
distant places to study the tnule of farming. 

llie essential problem seems to be to reach the son of the man who owns the soil, 
not the hired man; to intoest this boy, who now goes in almost every case for oa- 
ployment to the city, and to direct him to intelligent work on the fium along modem 
lines. 

The effort to do this, in the central west at least, is complicated by a rapid 
movement of the fanners themselves towards the towns. Already ov^ a considerable 
section of this r^on absentee landlordism is beginning to show its ordinary fruits 
in the letrogresnon of the rural communities. 

Iltereare those who believe that the great rise of prices of food products will at- 
tract the attention of those about to leave the farm and induce them to remain for 
economic reasons. It does not seem clear, however, that such is likely to be the case, 
first because the rise of prices of farm products has gone hand in huid with increased 
price of all the things which the fanner has to buy, and furthermore it has not affected 
the scarcity of labor, which is one of the serious problems throughout the entire 
farming r^on of the United States and Canada. 

llie more one considers this whole question, the more fully one is persuaded that 
the problem of teadiing the boy bom on the &rni, training him into a saocessful 
agent for a new scientific buriness of fanning, and making him a factor in the con- 
servation of lesources, is inextricably connected with the larger problem of the 
betterment of social and economic conditions of rural life. No plan which foils to 
take into account this large question is going to succeed in keeping farmers' sons in 
great numbers on the farm. The attitude of the agricultural coUeges themselves to 
this question is interesting. They have long ago realited that this problem was not 
one of coU^e education, but they have sought to minister to it, in some degree at 
least, by various devices, — short courses given during the winter, bulletins sent to the 
farmers, and by having the professors ib various department* of agricultural study 
visit farmers' institutes. All these attempts, howev^, have not afTected the situation 
in any large way. 

Two conclusions seem to be evident in the somewhat hazy atmosphere in which 
the whole question now lies. First, that some form of industrial and business cooper- 
ation amongst farmers must precede, or at least accompany, any effort at the general 
training of mm for fanning. The isolation of the farmer makes a great difficult in 
tiw way of trade education. It is far more difficult to train men under such conditiims 
than when they are gathered together in a shop or factory as machinists or mechanics. 
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Tlie experience of Sir Horace Plunkett in Ireland would seem to indicate that tbe 
road to uniTenal technical training for farmers is to be bad tbrough some form of 
industrial cooperation. To bring about tbis will be needed some fitber organizatirai 
than that of a college and its staff of professors. 

Secondly, in order to accomplish the training of tbe farmer, the agricultural col- 
lege must be supplemented by local educational efforts. Just what form these efforts 
should assume does not yet seem clear. Unquestionably local trade schools will serve 
tbe purpose in certain localities. In oth^ localities these should be supplemented by 
demwutration farms, such as have been suggested by Mr. James J. Hill and others. 
Probably in the main the local training-place, which need not be a very expenrive 
plant to mwntain, would consist of a trade school and a demoastration farm. Tbe 
distinction between such « demonstration farm and the experiment station of the 
college ought to be kept well in mind. There is no need in any state for more than 
one station for agricultural experimentation and agricultural research. Such an ex- 
periment station is expensive to conduct and calls for a high order of ability in the 
men who are to cany it on. I^monstration stations, however, setting forth tbe re- 
sults which have been worked out in the experiment station, may be maintained for 
much leas expense, and serve tbe purpose not of ori^nal research, but of spreading 
the knowledge of that research. 

Fundamentally it may be scdd that the problem of tbe farm and of tbe improve- 
ment and conservation of tbe soil is clearly one calling for leadership of a high order. 
In this movement those who direct the agricultural collie can take a lai^ part, 
but it will require the cooperation of the business man, of the statesman, of the 
publicist, and of the farmer himself to work out tbe solution. It is more difilcult to 
distribute the fruits of science, to make tbem effective instruments in the bands of 
the great multitude, than it is to win them fint hand. How to bring to the rural 
population of tbe United States technical and financial eflicien<^, tt^etber with 
social contentment, is perhaps the most difficult problem of our democracy. It will 
not be solved by the schoolmaster unaided. Tbe best thought of the nation will be 
needed for its solution, but it must be solved, for on its successful working out bang 
our future prosperi^ and our national happiness. 

Meantime the agricultural coll^ will contribute best to its solution by doing 
well tbe work of a college and frankly acknowledging its own limitations. 



TWO SIGNIFICANT EFFORTS AT EDUCATIONAL COORDINATION 

The reports of the Foundation have called attention many times to tbe barm done 
to education by the rivalries of institutions, both those on private endowment and 
those supported by taxation. Sometimes this competition is carried on between insti- 
tutions of hi^ier learning supported by the same state. In some states there is a 
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thzee-cornered contest between the state universit;, the agricultural college, and the 
Dormal school or the school of mines. The state governments are slowly awakening 
to an appreciation of the expense, the unnecessaiy duplication, and the neglect of true 
educational purposes involved in such rivalries, and a numbv of Ic^slatures are con- 
sidering some plan whereby the institutions of higher education may be coordinated 
into a consistent system of state education in which the separate institutions shall 
be cooperatJDg parts of one general plan, ratb^ than unrelated competing institutions. 

The most interesting effort in this direction is that inaugurated in the state of 
Iowa by the last legislature. In this state the rivalry between the state imiveisity 
and the collc^ of (^culture and mechanic arts has been most sharp. In addition, 
the Iowa State Normal School, the name of which was changed in 1909 to the Iowa 
Teadters College, added an undergraduate department and became a state teachers' 
college with the power to confer the ordinary coll^ate d^rees. For the last fiscal 
year these three institutions received from the state and general government the 
following sums: 

The State Unlverritf of Iowa IS7S.4TB 

TbelowaStateColiegeof Agriculture Bad Heduuilc Arts «3i.lM$ 

TbeTewberaCcdlege 190.894 

Total |1. 186.397 

lliis situation was considered carefully by the Ust l^slature of Iowa under the 
leadership of able and thoughtful men. The outcome was a tnll which undertook to 
establish a r^me which would abolish useless duplication, the temptations to un- 
worthy standards, the competition for students, and competitive log-rolling in the 
l^islature. 

The important features of the bill are the following: 

(l)The board of r^ntsaod the boards of trustees iaf>ectively of the state uni- 
versity, the college of agriculture and mechanic arts, and the normal school went out 
of existence on the first day of July, 1909, and on the same date full power to man- 
age the three institutions was vested in a single hoard, known as the Iowa State Board 
of Education. 

(2) The board of education consists of nine members nominated by the governor 
and confirmed by the senate. No nomination shall be confirmed by the senate until 
referred to a committee of five, not more than three of whom shall be of one party. 
Members serve for a period of six years. Only one alumnus of each of the three in- 
stitutions may be members of the board at one time. Not more than five shall be 
members of one political party. 

(8) Ute powers of the board with respect to all three institutions include all the 
powers delegated to any board of trustees, including the power to select presidents 
and p rofessors, to fix compensation, to supervise the finances, and, in general, to gov- 
ern the three institutions. 

(4) This board is not allowed compensation ezc^ for days actually spent in meet- 
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ings, which cannot exceed aixty in one year. For such time the memben reoeiTe 
Bevoi doUan a day and the expenses of travel. 

(5) A most important feature of the \nU provides for the appointment of what is 
called in the bill "A I^nance Committee." "niis committee is appointed by the board 
from outside itsown membership. It consists of three members, of whom one is chair- 
man (called president) and another secretary of the committee, the latter alio acting 
as secretary of the board. The members of the finance committee are salaried officers 
who spoid their whole time in the ■work of the board and are the actual adminis- 
trative officers of the board. 

The 6rst state board, which took office July first of the present year, is formed of 
intelligent and progressive men. Of the nine members two are lawyers, two are 
bankers, two are successful business men, one is aa en^neer, one an architect, and 
one an editor and proprietor of a newspaper. Six are college graduates or have taken 
the lai^^ part of a college course, and all are men who have been seriously interested 
in education. Upon the new board one membn of each of the old boards was chosen. 
The board has in turn selected a capable and conscientious finance committee. Tbe 
experiment therefore starts under favorable auspices. 

The new board has wisely begun its work by a study of the conditions and has made 
it clear to the separate institutions that its mission is not to introduce a panimonious 
economy in education, but to see that the state gets full return for every dollar in- 
vested and to see further that no part of this money is devoted to the furtherance 
of institutional rivalry at the expense of the general educational interests of the 
state. Iowa is rich. It can afford to support generously not only its elementary schools 
' and high schools, but also its higher institutions of learning. Furthermore, the people 
of the state believe in education, and are willing to pay for it. If this board can de- 
liver these institutions from the rivalries of the past and firom the temptation to 
low standards and to political influences, and coordinate the three institutions into 
serving eflectively the state system of education, it will have accomplidied one of the 
most notable educational tasks of our generation, and will receive the gratitude of 
each one of these institutions and of the people of Iowa. 

To achieve this result will be no simple task. It will call for wise judgment, for 
expert educational knowledge, for patience, and for courage. To accomplish the end 
sought, not only the members of the finance committee, but the members of the 
board must give time and thought to the state's educational problems. No citizen of 
an American commonwealth has been called to a more interesting or more important 
duty than have the members of the Iowa State Board of Education. They will have 
to deal sooner or later not only with the ambitions of rival institutions and of short- 
sighted individuals, but with the sentimental loyalty of alumni and the clashing 
interests of different localities. It will be part of the work of this board to train the 
people of Iowa to a new educational patriotism whose ideal is not devotion to a 
single institution, but to the education of the whole people. 
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It u clear tiiat sudi a board will be compelled to &ce lome questdcKifl whooe decuJon 
ftt this time may be very different from what such a decision would have been with 
a clear educational field. For example, no such board in charge of these institutions 
would have permitted two rival schools of engineering to grow up, one at the uni- 
versity, the other at the state coll^^ of agriculture. To discontinue eith^ one of 
these schools at this time, with its costly equipment, is, however, another matter. 
Whatever decision the board may reach in such a question, at least these fimdam^ital 
principles would seem to be clear: Wherever two such efforts are maintained they 
should cease to compete; they should exact the same standards of admission, and 
those who conduct them should cooperate with r^ard to their aims, having primarily 
in view the educational interests of the state as a whole. On the other hand, in the 
distiDctive field which each institution occupies, the highest efficiency should be 
equally insisted upon. For example, the University of Iowa is situated in a small 
city. To conduct a fiist-class medical school in such a place is difficult, at least for 
the two clinical years. This difficulty should be faced frankly by the board, and met, 
and the state should be clearly informed as to the cost of a modem medical schooL 
There u no excuse for the state to conduct any other than a fint-closs modem med- 
ical school, one comparable, for example, with that of the University of Michigan 
or of the University of Viiginia, both of which are in small towns. 

lite state board will find one of its most difficult problems in the normal school. 
This institution has been the recipient of large appropriations. It has devdoped 
into a comlnnatton of a teachers^ collie and an undergraduate arts collie. Mean- 
time, the facilities for the training of grammar school and of high school teachers 
are far below the needs of the state. 

The work of this board for the next few years will be watched with the keenest 
interest, and its success in dealing with these and similar questions will be an inspi- 
ration to all other states where like problems wait not only a solution, but in most 
cases wait any serious attempt at solution on the part of those responsible for state 
governments. 

A similar effort at coordination of state educational activities is to be seen in the 
recent abolition of the old state board of education of Massachusetts and of the com- 
mission on industrial education, and the creation of a new board of education whose 
function it will be to deal with both genial and technical education. The cboinnan 
of the new board is a lawyer of national standing, a man of the highest character and 
abilityandprofoundly interested in the problems of education. It is a fortunate com- 
monwealth which can call to its service such a citizen. The passing of tbe old board of 
education of Massachusetts removes a familiar landmark in education. It has existed 
for over seventy years, and Horace Mann was its inspirer and first executive officer. 
Its work has been in the past of an epoch-making character. To-day it is merged into 
the new board on account of the pressure of new educational problems. The work of 
this board, unlike that of Iowa, will not have to do speciffcally with higbo: educaticm. 
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The administrative feature of these two boards are Bimilar. Each conraita of nine 
members ^pointed by the governor. The executive officers of the Iowa board are 
provided fisr in a finance committee consisting of three membos, one of whom is the 
president ; the ezecutire officers of the Massachusetts board consist of a commissioner 
of education and two deputy commissioneiB, one of whom shall be specially qiiali- 
fied to deal with induBtrial education. 

Hie work of this board and of this commission in Maaaachusetta will be watched 
with great interest. Industrial education in America to-day is at a formative stage. 
The talk concerning it is vague and generally &ils to distinguish between technical 
subjects taught in an ordinary school and trade education. If the Massachusetts 
bou<d and its commissioner first make clear these distinctions, and then set the ex- 
ample of a state system of education in which trade education is articulated with the 
schools for general education, the new board will foiriy rival the fame of the old 
Massachusetts state board of education. 
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FINANCIAL REPORTS 
However dearlj one may recognize the &ci that the colle^ is primarilj an intel- 
lectual, moral, and social agent, it ie nevertheless true that efficiency in these direc- 
tions goes hand in hand with a clear rscognition of financial obligations and limita- 
tions. An honest and open business administration of the collie has a very real 
relation to its educational sincerity and efficiency, a &ct not always dearly recog- 
nized. Still less generally is it appreciated that the collie will be less commercial 
and less worldly when it frankly faces its financial responsibilities. 

In view of this underlying prindple the better coUeges and universities publish 
complete financial statements of their operations, but this practice is coniined to a 
small number of American institutions. Of the one thousand institutions calling 
themselves collies and universities in the United States and Canada only about 
ten per cent frankly account to the public for the moneys whidi they receive. 

Even wha« sudi reports are published, however, it often happens that they fur- 
nish meagre information to the trustee or to the student of education. For example, 
all state universities are compelled by law to puUish a complete statement of their 
expenditures. Many institutions comply with this by printing a list of all the vouchers 
paid during the year. Such a statement, while complying with the law, gives no real 
knowledge concerning the wisdom or unwisdom of the expenditures, nor does it 
aiford any basis for comparing the work of one collie with the work of another. In 
order that this may be done, the separate items of expenditure must be grouped 
und^ significant headings. 

The question at onoe arises, and it is a crudal one. What are the significant items 
of expense of a college f What grouping of the numerous items of e)q>enditure will 
give some &ir estimate of the character c^ the colleges method of expending its 
money i* 

It is clear that the answer to this inquiiy b fundamental, and that it cannot be 
given wholly frt>m the standpoint of an accountant. There is no gain to be had by 
presenting a series of statistics unless they warrant some condusion concerning the 
operations which the expenditures represent. 

It seems clear, however, that a group of men composed in part of college officers 
and teachers, in part of the financial trustees responsible for administration, could 
agree upon such items as are significant. For example, a trustee of the college, as well 
as a student of education, would alike desire to know what part of the income of 
the colle^ is spent in the payment of teachers' salaries, and what salaries the various 
grades of teachers recei^'e. 

Again, eadi of these would desire to know what the expense of a given d^mrt- 
ment is and how much of Hat expense went into the employment of teadurs, how 
much into UUxnatory or lilmuy maintenance. Another question which is a vital one 
in American education, and concerning which nothing can be learned from the in- 
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■pection of the treasurers' reports of our universities, is the lelatire cost of that 
part of the university's work which goes to teaching and that part of it which goes 
to research. Assuming that $S0,000 was spent in a given department, it would be of 
great value to know how much of this went to support teaching work, how much to 
the work of research, and to know further what is included under research and what 
u included under teaching. 

In pursuance of these general considerations there has been prepared in the offices 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching a form of financial 
statement which has been submitted to a number of college officers and trustees, as 
well as to public accountants. The form which finally meets with general agreement 
will be issued in a bulletin, and it is hoped that this statement, upon which much 
thought has been expended and which has received the approval of many trustees 
and college officers, may commend itself to general use in the colleges and the 
universities. Its use will not involve elaborate bookkeeping, but merely such a separa- 
tion of the items of expense as will enable the treasurer in making his report to 
segregate them into those groups which seem, upon the common judgment of the 
men most interested, to be the significant items of college expense. The Foundation 
further desires to urge upon all collies the absolute duty of presenting in some form 
or other a statement of their business transactions. No colle^ has a claim to the 
public support which n^lects this obvious duty. 



COLLEGE ADVERTISING 
One of tbe fiulOTS of American coll^ and university management of rapid growth 
in recent years is the practice of systematic advertising. Under this term are 
not included tbe customary newspaper notices of examinations, dates of b^n- 
nings of terms, and rimUar information printed for the convenience of the public, 
but those publications whose distinctive object is to catch the eye of the pos- 
sible student and in the end to attract him to a particular institution. Such adver- 
tising matter appears under several forms, but usually as circulars and pamphlets 
printed and distributed by the college, or paid advertisements in papen and maga- 
zines. All of these agencies, as used by the better colleges, have at bottom a good 
purpose and no doubt a certain amount of good comes ^m them. The practice has, 
however, assumed in recent years proportions which no one could have anticipated. 
Thoie are institutions of learning whidi live only by advertising. Advertising is in 
large measure retponsible for the presence in the colleges of a great number of ill pK' 
pared students who otherwise would be in local schods. Some consideration of the 
history and growth of the practice is, therefore, not without value. 

Tbe last number of Who's iVho in America contuns formal advertisemaits from 
some twenty of the leading collies and universities of the United States, including 
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institutioiu in all parts of the country, both those on private foundation and those 
supported by taxation. In addition to these the same publication contains advertise- 
ments of overthree hundred other educational institutions, including coU^es, military 
schools, secondary schools, schools of business, schools of expression, of dentistry, gym- 
nasties, law, medicine, music, physical education, piano tuning, science, technology, 
and theology. 

It is of some interest to note the particular things which these twenty wdl known 
institutions refer to in their advertisements. In every case some mention is made of 
the curriculum; fourteen announce the degrees offered; twelve give the hbrary facili- 
ties; nine the advantages to he found in physical training and athletics; eight the 
equipment, or the physical plant; eight also offer an historical acxnunt of the insti- 
tution; two the requirements for admission; two the number in the instructing 
staff; two an account of ti>e puUications of the institution; two the control or gov- 
ernment of the institution ; and one each the list of distinguished alumni, the names 
of tiie board of trustees, the advantages of location, and the moral influence. Am- 
herst Collie gives information on twelve of these topics, while the Armour Institute 
is content with a statement of the curriculum and of the degrees granted. The usual 
range of the advertisements is tmm five to eight topics. One is accompanied by an 
illustration. 

The sums whidi the stronger institutions spend upon paid advertising varies be< 
tween wide limits. Only a few institutions print financial statements in such form as 
to show exactly what this expenditure is. Where such statements appear in trea- 
suiers' reports, therefore, it is almost impossible to ascertain whether they refer to 
the r^^uler catalt^es or to distinctive advertising literature. 

The state universities as a rule have dealt but sparingly with paid advertisements. 
One of these, however, issued this year an unusual advertisement in the form of an 
old-fashioned broadside, neatly printed in black and red. " The best investment for 
the state," the broadside reads, "is the education of all its citizens to their highest 
efliciency," The earning power of a man with collie training is then compared with 
the earning power of a mm with only elementary school training, and the value of 
tbe one life over the other is estimated at forty thousand dollais. The poster con- 
cludes: "Buian education will not only increase his earning capacity. It will help 
him to clearer thinking, to purer feeling, to stronger willing. literature, architec- 
ture, firiendship, music, nature, will speak to him in more varied and finer tones. It 
will pve him a clearer vision, a wid^ horizon, and help him to a more satisfying 
Ufe." 

lite state universities have generally sought for a constituency among the youth 
of their own states, and their advertising methods have been in the main indirect. 
The high school inspector who represents the state institutions is sometimes more of 
an advertising agent than an impartial inspector, and this is accentuated in those 
states where tbe state university and the agricultural college are rivals and each has 
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an inqiector in the field. This Abuse, however, ou^t not to ohscure the bet that 
then is no other service which a itate uniTeraity can render which is more deoily its 
duty, or which counts more in the educational progress of a whole state, than an 
honest, efficient, and discriminating inspection of sectmdarjr scbods, Fonna {Resi- 
dent Jesse rendered a notable service in Missouri in this field. 

In the present crowded condition of the state univnsities of the centnl west one 
reads with some d^ree of wonder in a single edition of a New York pi^ier frarmal 
Tvertisements of the Universities of Wisconsin, Michigan, and Illinois. 

Paid advertising by old and &mous institutions of hi^er learning is ^qjarently 
distinctivdy an American practice. One can scarcely imagine Balliol or Pembroke or 
the UniverBities of Beriin or Paris sending out the sort of advertising liteiatun whidi 
Harvard and Chicago distribute. 

There is a form of advertising which is in use in English institutions of higher 
learning of which we have no knowledge in this country, — the advertiring of pro- 
fessorships in order to bring to the attrition of a wide circle of scholars the advan- 
tages of a particular chair. For example, the London papen have contained during 
the past summer r^ular advertisements of the chairs to be filled in October in the 
newly created national University of Ireland, and of similar chairs in the colleges at 
Cork, at Galway, and in University College, Dublin. The salaries and emoluments of 
the various chairs are stated in detail — a professorshipofoietaphyBicB carries an annual 
salary of £700, a professorship of the theory and practice of education, £400, and the 
like. The widest publicity is given by this means to the places to be filled and the 
fullest opportunity to all scholars to present statements of their qualificatJons, to- 
gether with testimonials as to their fitness. This method of attaining a largerdunce 
in the filling of professorships has never commended itself to American colleges. Ihe 
spectacle of a well known scholar — like Clerk Maxwell, ftH- example — presoiting 
himself as an active candidate uid filing testimonials from his friends and colleagues 
has been rather distastefid to American ideas of scholarly dignity. And yet, after all, 
it may well be questioned whether the practice of paid advertising of a university is 
any more consistent with academic modesty. The ultimate justification c^ the prac- 
tice rests upon its actual success in widening the choice of men for a given professor- 
ship. The British habit of advertising for professors is certainly more frank and less 
commercial in its tendency than our habit of advertising for students. The latter 
[MBctioe has grown enormously in the past ten years, and has develt^ied from occa- 
sional sporadic notices in local papers to bureaus of publicity and systonatic advertis- 
ing. The efiect of this develofHoent is worthy of some study, not merely on account 
of its rapid growth, but also in order to estimate the quality of students thus drawn 
ito the colleges and the effect upon the collies themselves. 

Harvard College aj^)ean to have led in this matter, as in many others. Ihe first 
advertisement of Harvard in the Jtlonisc Monthly was printed in fe b c u af y yMKHMtad 
at that time occasioned liiuf^ discussion as being a departure fiom old-time ideals 
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aS academic dignitT/^ince that day the habit has spread, the smaller and younger 
colleges taking tbar cue from tbe older institutions and painting the advantages of 
the college training in colon more and more glowing. A college which cannot equal 
Harraid's equipment finds it quite possible to outdo the university in its adv»- 
tisements. The youth in the sniall town finds, th^vfore, such bids as these: "Ctd- 
l^e Better than University;" "Finest Colleige Spirit;" "Every College Activity;" 
"New Science Hall has six lecture rooms, three laboratories, engine and dynamo;" 
** Long-established and dominant tone of culture;" " Proved power to make scholars 

and noblemen Studies for engineers, lawyers, doctors, business men, scientists, 

teachoi, peachera, completes the circle of desirability — is ideal;" "Education par 
excelleDce;" "Glorious location." The president of one college states in bis last an- 
nual report: "About two million copies of the following ad have been [Hinted in our 
church papers"! 
A collie in Virginia ofl^ in its catalc^e tbe following "reductions :" 

" 1. We give to each young man who expects to preach, and has b^un pub- 
lie work in some way, S7 per term of his tuition. 

"S. To any parent who has twelve children, ten of tbem living, two of them 
in the college at the same time, one free liteaiary tuition will be given; if only 
one is sent, one half tuition will be given." 

One of the most common educational advertisements to catch the eye is that of 
the University of Chicago in connection with its correspondence department, which 
reads as follows : 

** Home Study. TSib UtnTEwrrv op Chicago offers Correspondence Courses in 
over 80 subjects for Teachen, Writen, Social Workers, Ministers, Physicians, 
Bankers, ana students desiring to finish either a Hi^ School or Collo^ course. 
One half the work for a Bachelor's degree may thus be done. The iniivBBSiTir 
OF Chicago. Div. W. Chicago, HI." 

Hk suggestion contained in the last two lines concerning a degreeeamed in large 
measure by correspondence is rather more of a had for candidates for d^rees than is 
made by other institutions of corresponding dignity and scholarly standing. 

Among the interesting advertisements sent out by educational agencies are the 
pamphlets and leaflets issued by denominational boards of education. All of these 
agencies show increasing ap|weciation of the need for diilerentiation of institutions 
as well as for a closer contact with the gensral system of education. 

Perhaps the moat renuukable publication of this kind is the last pamphlet of 
tbe Presbyterian College Board, entitled Our Preabyteriaa CoOega. The leaflet 
contains illustrated advertisements of the Presbyterian collies scattered across the 
continent. Tbe reasons why students should attend these colleges are given therein 
witit great fulness. The statement b^ns: "It (the boatd) aims to have every Ptcs> 
l^terian college as neatly as may be a copy of tbe first Collt^ge of the Apostles." 
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The reaaoDs are stated in detail why colleges dumld reniain denmniatttioiiaL 
Among these some prominence is given to the following: " DenominatioDBl connec- 
tim tends to limit the number <tfcollcf^ and to eliminate the least promising." 

This statement is so extraordinaiy in view of our educational history that it seems 
worth while to quote the reasons given in its support 

" Local real estate movements tend constantly to multiply tlie number of colleges. 
It is rarely denominatitmal pride or sectarian feeling that starts a collie, but purdy 
local real estate reasons. Most colle^^ proposed in the west will go to the denomi- 
nation ofiering the most. The College Board for twenty-five years has entertained 
scores of such ofiers, rarely denominational in origin. It was so succesdiil in prevent- 
ing our diurch from accepting such offers that did not promise weU, while it was 
named the Board of Aid for CoUf^es, that it was stigmatised in the west by disap- 
pointed promoters as 'The Board of Hindrance for Colleges.' It has eliminated three 
Presbyterian colleges from a certain state that cannot yet support oae; in several 
states and territorities it has secured, sometimes after years of constant effint, the 
union of institutions that could not hope for successful separate existence. It has 
endeavored, with the approval of succesdve General Assemblies, to have a state get 
one college in sound condition and fairly endowed before undertfJcing to supprart a 
second. It has pursued this policy not because it would not be an advantage to the 
^urcb and to the state to have several good collies, but solely because it is rarely 
in the power of any state to build up more than one college of a single denomina- 
tion at a time so that it may reach a satisfactoiy condition." 

These words are most illuminating as to the whole process by which unnecessary 
colleges are inaugurated. For idiatsoever the Presbytoian Colleige Board has 
done to unite weak efforts, and for whatever virtue it has shown in refiising the 
offers of the real estate promoters, all who are interested in education will give it 
due credit. One might well wish that this pdicy had been fiilly established before 
the board took over the so-called Westminster University of Denver, its most recent 
acquisition and duly advertised in this booklet. At the time when this was done 
Denver was already oversupplied with coll^^ Among these was a Methodist uni- 
versity certainly entitled to be considered a representative of Christian education. I 
very much fear that the Westminster Coll^;e is not a college of the Aposties, and 
that it crept into the fold at one of those unfortunate moments when denominational 
ambition and real estate promotion temporarily got the upper hand. 

Even a superficial examination ofthe practice of advertising shows that it has con- 
sequences of no mean order for the collie and for education. 

One ofthese has just be^i alluded to, namely, that in the competition by advertis- 
ing the weakest collie can outshine the strongest university. Thus, the Valparaiso 
University, which has recently begun to put advertisements into the magazines, having 
apporentiy been corrupted by the example of the older institutions, has a more allur- 
ing advertisement than some of the greatest univeraities.It boasts a larger enrolmmt 
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and ofien to meet the student at any stage of his education for len money than any 
other bidder. And yet this uistitution, notwithstaDding the fact that it has given 
educational help to many who othenriae might never have got outside their home 
fodlities, is not a uni versity at all. It exists on the inequalities of our present educa- 
tional oTganizatJon. Unfortunately it is undertaking to do many things whidi it can 
<Hily do badly; but in the advertising competiticm it has every advantage, for it keeps 
a department store. 

No youth seeking a college education and no man looking toward the pro fc a s ion j 
c^ law or of medicine ought to allow himself to be influenced in any measure by 
paid adv^tisementa. It is impossible for any candidate for the collie or the medi- 
cal school to discriminate between the advertisements of the worthy and of the 
unworthy. To sdect the college or the medical sdiool which one proposes to attend 
on the basis of paid advertisementB is like selecting a wife through a cotrespondenoe 
bureau. 

Another objection to formal advertising lies in the tendency to emfdiaaiM and ad- 
vertise the weakest part of an institution. Iliis is the natural fimction of direct 
advertising whose purpose is to draw students to the courses which are not fuIL For 
example, after the Lawrence Scientific School changed from a school of science under 
its iniginal teachers to a distinctive engineering school, it remuned for a number <^ 
years a weak school, but during all this period it was the most advertised part of the 
university. When one sees a Harvard edvolisement to-day he is not likdy to find 
mentioned in it the strong and well estaldished parts of the untvetrity, but the newly 
inaugurated school of business administration which has not yet found itself, but 
which attracts possible students with the inviting claim that "training is q>ecialised 
to prepare for the lines of commerce and manufacturing," an advertisement strongly 
suggestive of the correspondence schools. 

Univeraity publications under the advertising stimulus tend to assume more and 
more the nature of advertising reminders, not dignified or schoiarly statements of 
the work and resources of a particular institution. Let any alumnus go over the lit- 
erature he has received in the last year finm his alma mater and see bow much of 
it brings back the serious and scholarly side of university life and how mudi of it 
belongs to the side of promotion. 

Still more &r-reaching and influential is the advertising habit in afiecting the 
organization of the university and its attitude to its own alumni and to the public. 
Most advertising is indirect. Representatives of the university travel over the country 
and meet the pupils in secondary schools. University professors are sent on long jour- 
neys to meet possible students. The alumni are organized into groups which in large 
measure drop the natural and desirable social relations of alumni and become what 
are known in the west as "booster" clubs, their real reason for existence being to 
bring students and money to their university. 

Again, an employment bureau is oiganiaed and the student is urged to cmne to a 
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given nnivorify cm tbe gromul that a pontion will be found for him lapao gndoa- 
tioQ. All of thete adveitiaing metboda add one more tendency making toward the 
commercial, rather than the scholarly, lifo. 

Tbe question of adTerldnng oomea down in the end to one not alone ofgoodtaste^ 
but of far-sighted pdicy. It was no lock <^ experimce in tbe world which prompted 
the founder of tbe Leland Stanford Junior Unirersity to direct that no part of bis 
gift should be spent in advertising. Most institutiona have taken it up, if they have gone 
into it at all, without very mudi tbou^t of tbe extent to which it may be carried and 
often in response to the solidtationa of advertising agents. It is when one comes to 
view tbe |H«ctic8 at lai^ and notes tbe efiect of the develt^Muent of the advertising 
habit in the institutiona themselves that he begins to have doubts aa to ita wiadom. 
Iberecanbenoqueation that it has lured into tbe coll^ea many men who were unfit. 
Ita moat glaring abuses are to be seen in the prcqmetary medical schoola which live in 
many cases off the wholly unlit studenta secured in answer to advertisements. Ad- 
vertinng so for as the student is concerned has been almost wholly bad. 

On tbe whole I am inclined to doubt whether any advertising of a true univernty 
pays in the large senae other than that which comes from tbe presence of great acbidars 
and teachers, the posaeseion of adequate equipment, and tbe attendance of a homo- 
gmeous, alert, earnest student body. This conviction is reflected to-day in the atti- 
tude of tbe more thougbtfol and far-sif^ted university presidents. 



THE FUNCTION OF THE COLLEGE TRUSTEE 
No thorough-going examination of American collie and university organisation 
and administration at tbis epoch con foil to take into account tbe function of tbe 
college trustee in university management Up to this time there has been no gen- 
eral consensus aa to what tbe function of such an office is. In the detaila of tbe 
present report may he found examples of a wide range of concepticm aa to what tbe 
truatees of an institution of higher learning ou^t to do. In some institutiona — such, 
for example, as the State University of Oklahoma — the board of r^fents ctmstaue 
their functions to mean tbe detailed adminiatration of tbe institution, including tbe 
selection of professors and paasing upon the minute items of college administra- 
tion. On the other hand, a number of institutions are mentioned in which the board 
of trustees occupy the podtion of dummy directms. They come once a year to meet- 
ings, ^ve no personal attention to tbe afiairs of tbe institution, and accept without 
questiim tbe recommendations of the president. 

It seems clear that neither of these conceptions of university trusteeship con be 
fruitfol or helpfol. Tbe trustee <^ the univenity is not on executive oflker, but a 
part of the board of govanment As such be is dtarged with tbe consideration of 
tbe general proUems <tf tbe institution, and particularly with the do^ of confotiing 
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cation without being educational experts. A board of college tniitees composed ex- 
clusively of educational experts would probably be bo more efficient than a jury of 
lawyers. The trustee does not sit on a college board as an educational expat, but aa 
an educated man interested in the watk of education and oflering the service of his 
trained judgment to the preddent in the solution of the problems which arise in the 
collie administration. 

It has been a weakness of college boards heretofore that a considerable proportion 
of their tmstees were not themselves collie-trained men. In pioneer days in the 
western states this was doubtless neoessaiy. To-day, howevo-, it ought to be generally 
possible to secure as trustees men who are not only interested in education and in 
the institution, but who understand coll^ problems. It is the viewpoint of such 
men which the college desires and needs. 

It is also true that the importance of the service of truly qualified men in such 
places has hitherto been seldom adequately recognized. There is no greater service 
which a citizen of a state or a community can render or which is better worth while 
than intelligent, careful, devoted service upon the board of trustees of a useful 
cdle^ or university. It is a plan which calls for the highest qualities of devotioa, 
intelligence and fair-mindedness, and aboveallofsound judgment, and the man who 
fills it renders to his generation a service of the highest dvic value. No small part 
of the prepress and influence of Harvard University in the last quarter century has 
been due to the presence on its board of government of such men. Dr. Charles P. 
Wolcott, preeminently an example of this type of citizenship, has rendered to the 
university of which he has been so long a member a service the value of which to 
education approaches that of the great college presidents. One of the pressing needs 
of our states and communities is to grow trustees of such qualifications. 

Hitherto little thought has been given as to the most effective size of such agov- 
eming body. Boards have been chosen in many cases upon the theory that the more 
men put upon it, the more help the collie will obtain. 

The ^perience of the lost three decades points the way to one of two forms of 
government. A most successful one is a self-perpetuating, small board of not more 
than five or seven members, whose acts are reviewed by a larger and changing body of 
trustees. Thisis the HarvaM method ofgovemment, the actual gov^ning body being 
a corporation of seven and the reviewing body consisting of thirty-two overseers. 

A 8ec<md form which has proven fairly successful is the moderately small body of 
trustees of not more than seven to fifteen, who elect their successors. The danger in 
all small self-peipetuating bodies is the selection of men on the ground of personal 
likes or dislikes. Three or four men become influential ii> such a board. They are 
strongly inclined to select their own companions or friends. As a result the board 
unconsciously loses its representative character and may come to represent either a 
group of veiy old men or a particular group of men and their frioids. In a few 
cases Budi boards have come to represent fiunily interests and a strongly developed 
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tcnden^ to nepotism. In certain conbnunitieB in the south there is strong feeling 
against a aelf-perpetuating board on this very ground. Notwithstanding these 
tendencies, the self-perpetuating, fairly small board has proven on the whole one of 
the moat efficient bodies for tbe government of an institution of learning. Much de- 
pends on having a board small enou^ to have actual responnbility, and yet large 
enou^ to be fairly rqnesentative. 

A third form of board of control which is beginning to show good results is the 
board of r^ents of certain state universities. These boards are generally small, cc»- 
nsting, as a rule, of not more than six or eight m^i. They are elected for terms vary- 
ing from three to six yeara, or are ^ipointed by the governor and senate for amilar 
terms. As a result the board changes, but changes slowly, always having enough old 
members in it to preserve the knowledge of past administratitHi. The qualifications 
for these places have also of late years been more strongly emphasised than those of 
most tmsteesbipB, and it has been generally assumed in the cases of the stronger uni- 
versities that the r^ent, to be elected or to be appointed, must possess the qualifi- 
cations of fair education, sound judgment, and &eedom from political partisanHhip. 
While endowed institutions are not likely to assume exactly Utis type of govoming 
board, it neverthdess is true tliat the freshening of the board by these gradual 
changes is a feature of college government which may well be introduced, as indeed 
it has been introduced in the case of many institutions by tbe election of a small 
prop o rtion of trustees from the alumni. 

As mattos stand to-day, it is not too much to say that one of the serious pro- 
btems of university conduct is to be found in a more definite conception of the function 
of tbe trustee and of the kind of man who ought to be chosen for this office. 



PRINCIPLES OF COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION 
Blamr of the fects of the year's educational progress alluded to in the foregoing re- 
port are significant as to tbe jninciples upim which our American university admin- 
istration ou^t to rest. In these pages have been references to professors in colleges 
of high standing who have been required to resign; to presidents and professors in 
state universities who have been dismissed on personal or political grounds ; and to pn^ 
feasors in a large number of other institutions who have be^i forced to retire against 
tbeir will. All of these things suggest limitations of the freedom both of the president 
and of the teacher which we do not like to consider a part of our educati<Hial r^m& 

On the other hand, there are intimations that botib boards of trustees and execu- 
tive officers of coll^et find themselves constantly called upon to deal with men who 
are clearly unequal to their tasks, and whose further continuance in position is at 
the expense of scholarship and of the student body. 

Tliis is tbe old question of all university administration. How can academic se- 
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cority and freedom be coujded with a fiur §cnittny of the efficiency of the men who 
are concemedP The quesdm is a little di&rent £nHn what it is in RngUnH and in 
Gennany becaaae of our diflWent educatioDal (»ganization in institutiona of hi^ier 
kaming. Our inBtitutionsladtninistmti<n) is a more coitraliied one; the president has 
larger powers and is more directly responsible for the effideocy and well-being of the 
whole institution than is the case of any one officer in a European university. Tltese 
emsiderations suggest that our organization will be subjected to a somewhat closer 
acmtiny than it has hitherto had, — a scrutiny dealing with both academic freedom 
and ediolarly effideocy. 

Out of the mass of fikcts which have been referred to in this report, the fdlowing 
onderlying prindples seem to onerge as the basia upon idiich the study of the Ameri- 
can university must proceed. 

P^ist, while the American university president will have larger powers than the 
diief officer of foreign universities, these pcmexs will go hand in hand with the inde- 
pendence and security alike of president and of professor. In order that this may be ac- 
complished, the appointment and the dismissal of teachers must rest on stmie widtf 
action than the recommendation of a ringle individuaL 

Second, in the interest of effideocy and of the whole cause of edocatioa, the indi- 
vidual who looks toward the career of the coll^^ professor must go through a pro- 
bationary term, in which his appointment shall be for a limited time. This practice 
is already in operation in many collies and universities, assistant profeasors being^ 
appcnnted usually for a period of three or five years, this period being looked upon 
as a probationary period during which the man's fitness must be provra befnc he is 
taken into a secured podtion. 

Third, the college professor must in the future submit more directly than in the 
past to some scrutiny of his woric and of his results, as well as to some examination 
of the extent of his cooperation with other men in the institution. The absence of 
any effective scrutiny of the work oftheuniveidtyprofessorhas been a marked weak- 
ness in American institutions. To obtain an intelligent and fiur scrutiny is no easy 
matter, and yet it is dear that some such examination must be made. It is the weak- 
ness of all organizations which look toward intellectual and spiritual results that 
they tend to evade the accountability which fidls to every other human organiiation. 
Just how to provide such scrutiny of the educational results and methods of an in- 
stitution is one of the problems of the next ten years. In German universities there 
has in the past existed a sort of automatic check on the work of a professor throng 
the presence of the privat-doceni. A protemor who grew weary was sure to find along- 
side him an alert, able, enei^etic, younger colleague who lectured on the same sub- 
ject and to whom the students were sure to resort if the older man's wwk deterio- 
rated. We have no such check in American university t^anization. It is tadtly as- 
sumed that once a man is at the head of a department, the work of that department 
will be rightly conducted and codrdinated with other departments without further 
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inqmij, and &t rtatos of the woi^ must become very bad indeed before a reotgan- 
isation can be efitcted. The development of e^ctive responsibility within the edl^e 
itself is alike in the interest of the professor and of the cause of education, and to 
this development the American teacher himself should lend his best effort. 



THE COUJEGE REGISTRATION OFFICE 
As American colleges have grown, the administrative mochineiy for their conduct 
has necessarily become more complex. In the stronger colleges and universities this 
administrative machinery includes a registiation office ccmducted by an officer de- 
signated for that purpose. In the larger universities the registrar gives his whole 
time to the work of this office; in the smaller collies the details are looked after 
by the president or a dean, or by a proCeasor who is willing to shoulder an adminis- 
trative load. 

In this, as in all other matters which ba'.'e to do with administration, it is not 
easy to steer midway between too much machinery and too little, llie fiicts are, 
however, that while in some of the larger institutions the registration office deals in 
too many blanks and collects some useless information, in the main this work in 
both large and small institutions is done in an indifferent and unsystematic way. 
Occasionally the r^stration records are to be found in a shoe-box under the presi- 
dent's table, incomplete except as helped out by the president's recollections. There is 
no vay general agreement as to just what &cts a well conducrted ooU^e should 
gather concerning its students and in what way these can be most simply recorded. 
Some colleges have no record whatsoever of the circumstaiKes of admission of thdr 
students, and keep oa file no evidence that the requirements for admission have been 
complied with. In many coll^^ the simpler forms of r^istration and filing have 
not been introduced, and much labor is wasted in caring for material which, under 
modem methods, can be bandied in a very simjde and effective manner. 

It seems dear also that while the registration office and the registrar ought not 
to be burdened with unnecessaiy details, there are certain &cts ctmceming all matri- 
culated students which ou^t to be kept on file and accessible to any inquirer en- 
titled to know them. 

It goes without saying that every coU^ should keep in a simple and accessible 
form such facts as show the basis upon whidi a student is admitted and upon which . 
he is promoted. An efficient and satirfactory registrar's office nearly always accom- 
panies a strict enfbrcemait of the requirements for admission and a careful practice 
in the promotion of students. I venture to suggest that colleges which have been 
lacking in this matter can profitably examine some of the simple and more effective 
forms of registration in use in many collies, and a distinct gain in uniformity and 
comparalnlity of r^istration statistics could be had by some concert of action a 
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registration officea as to the iDfoniiati<H] which ou^t to be kept oa file and as to 
the simplest and easiest way of doing this. 

It is also to be noted that in many institutitMU most important educational re- 
sponsibilities are intrusted to the i^;istrar. In the Univeraty of Wisconun, for 
example, the registrar passes upon the admission of students, and his dedsions ore 
not subject to revision by the faculty. In other institutions the ngistnr is diorged 
with this duty, hut may be overruled by a committee of the faculty. 

In a word, there is a very great variation in the fiincticHis of this office, and some 
consideration of the duties which ought to be intrusted to a registrar both in large 
and small institutions may well be worth while. 
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THE USE AND LIMITATIONS OF A STANDARD XJNIT 
IN SECONDABY EDUCATION 



Two Ahvu of educational organization seem likely to ranain pernuDenUy in 
American education : the one supported and controlled by the public^ the other sup- 
ported and controlled by private individuals. The former results in closely organized 
dty and state ediool systems, the latter in detached institutions of fai^ier grade. In 
both ve bave coU^ea, universities, and technical schools. We would aeem to be thus 
protected against centralized or bureaucratic control,such as in France and in Germany 
has told too heavily against educatdmal innovation and readjustment. On the other 
hand, our situatiiMi is not free &om the defects inherent in its advantages; for while 
it makes poedUe variefy and emulation, it is liable to result in useless duplication, 
or an almost commercial competition, in which dilution of values afford one or the 
other party an advantage for the time being. 

The question now is whether without sacrifice of elastidfy we can bring into (ndorly 
communication the several parts into which our system is broken up. Must an en- 
dowed university like Harvard or Vanderlrilt, fw example, 'look to special fitting 
schools, or employ spedal methods in order to get its clientele, or can it become 
part of an oi^anization making towards a common ead without surrender of individ- 
uali^P Can the state univenities come together on a basiB that practically will wipe 
oat state lines by an educational free trade that involves no loss of initiative on the 
one hand, and no confusion of values on the otherP 

To estaUish such comity, we require, in the first place, a simple language which 
will convey dearly a few fundamental facts. Hie unit used by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion aims to be such a sjrmbol as between coU^es, whether state or endowed institu- 
tions, and high schools, private or public. It is not mere mechanical standardiza- 
tion. It involves no limitation upon the freedom of dther tbe secondary school or 
the college. It is simply the effort to find a " counter" for the very relation between 
secondary school and coU^ which the tendencies of the last twenty-five years have 
been engaged in formulating. Hie only part the Foundaticm has had in this effort 
has been to express in concrete form the actual usages of the colleges tberasdves 
together with the admirable results of the Collie Entrance Examination Board in 
unifying these usages. 

It is dear that the use of some such unit or counter is an almost inevitable con- 
sequence of the acceptance of the four-year high school as a basis of preparation 
for college. Particularly is this the case if each collie is to fix its own entrance re- 
qoirements instead of accepting the high school diploma as a matriculation paper. 

CcHisid^ for a moment what the actual performance of the student is upon which 
the college bases its entrance requirements. The boy enters the high school or aca- 
demy between the ages of fburteen and sixteen. Experience shows that a youth in 
the period covered by the high school curriculum can pursue with reasonable thor- 
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oughneaa tliree, or at most four, studies simultaDMualy. He can expect, therefbre, 
to complete in the four yean from fourteen to sixteen such studies. For example, a 
umple arrangement of such a curriculum for a given year would be Latin, mathe- 
matics, Kngliii}i, and history or science, making four units of study for the year^ 
woric. A four-year high school course is usually arranged on this basis. 

In whatever way it is approached the &ct rnnains that the basis of the collie 
jneparation rests upon some fifteen units of study which the hi^ school can hope 
to furnish, and that any ri^dity or mechanical standardisation which ensues will 
arise not out of this fundamental foct, but out of the requirements of the colleges 
with respect to prescribed subjects (or admission. Hie studies of the secondary school 
are divided among a number of subjects. Far example, three units of w<^ may be 
giveo to mathematics, three to English, four to Latin, two to a modem language, 
one to history and economics, and the like. This is only another way of saying that 
a student pursuing such a course studies mathematics for three years, English fiir 
three years, Latin for four years, modem language for two years, and the like. 

The practices of the collies with respect to the disposal which the student nay 
make of these possible high school studies vary greatly. Some of the collies pre- 
scribe all the high school studies, others prescribe a part, leaving tbe test to be 
chosen from a list of electives. Few collies accept all the studies which the high 
•cbool includes in its curriculum. And here is to be found the stress which the se- 
condary sduml undergoes in serving two functions, that of a general training-place 
for the great majority who are never to go to college, and that of a fitting-sdMid 
for the minority who are collq^ bound. 

"Hie practical question, therefcwe, is to chooae such a unit as will fairly represent 
tbe secondary school work whether the sdiool be in one section of the country or 
another. Such a unit enables the college to compare secondary schools, but it in no 
way hampers either tbe college or tbe secondary school. Its use will simply exfxvss 
uniformly and concretely that whidi is now expressed under many notations, a fact 
^ich renders difficult the comparison of one secondary school with another. 

As tbe outcome of a recent conference in which Mr. Wilson Farrand, head-master 
of Newark Academy, and Dean Frederick C. Ferry, of Williams Collie, represait- 
ing the National C<mferaice Committee on Standards of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools and the officers of tbe Carnegie Foundation, participated, the following 
statement of tbe unit is proposed : 

A unit represents a year's study in any subject in a secondary school, consti- 
tuting approximately a quarter of a fiiU year's work. 

[This statement is designed to afford a standard of measurement for the work 
done in secondary schook. It takes the four-year high school course as a basis 
and Bssumes that the length of the school year is from thirty-six to forty weeks, 
that a period is from forty to sixty minutes in length, and that the study is pur- 
sued for four or five periods a week ; but, under ordinary circumstances, a satis- 
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bctoiy Tear^s woik in anr subject cannot be accompUsbed in leM than one hun- 
dred ana twenty rizty-minute hours, or their equivalent Scboola oi^anized on 
a different basis can neverthekas estimate their work in terms of this unit] 

The function of this unit is simply to recognize a well ordered high school course. 
It does not touch essentially pedagogic problems, fuid it leaves full leeway in the 
matter of oi^anization and arrangement. For example, algebra, to quadratic equa- 
tions, may be measured with the same result whether it be pursued twice a week for 
two years or four times a week for one year. Again, a course of four studies may be 
arranged on the basis of sixteen recitations a week or upon the basis of twenty recita- 
tions a week, the student reciting four or 6ve times a week in each subject. In either 
arrangement each study pursued throughout the year would be estimated at one 
unit, provided that the subject be carried to the point designated. 

This statement limits to four units the amount of credit possible to attain 
within a given year, and this provision, in my judgment, is just now a wise safe- 
guard. Many collie academies shorten the preparation for college by permitting 
a boy to carry five or even six full studies throughout the year and thus credit him 
with five or six units. The Foundation, in reckoning the entrance requirements of 
colleges having su(^ academies, cannot count any single year at more than four units. 
In the judgment of leading secondary school teachers, the average boy cannot pre- 
pare adequately at one time in more than four full studies, and therefore the stated 
requirements for admisnon to a college which is willing to accept inferior preparation 
are accordingly discounted. 

Such a unit being once accepted, the process of calculating in its terms college 
entrance requirem^its is natural and easy and, once more, involves no artificial re- 
strictions upon the subjects chosen or the manner of their study. The number of 
units indicates dearly and at once the relation of the college to the high school, 
and the numerical value of each indicates its relation to the total high school scheme. 

A large per cent of the colleges and universities in all parts of the countiy have 
now stated their requirements for admission in terms of such units. Tlie College 
Entrance Examination Board in April of the present year adopted the Foundation's 
numerical valuation of each of the subjects in which the board holds examinations. 
Similarly the Association of Collies and Preparatory Schools of the Southern 
States voted at its meeting, held at Chattanooga last year, to adopt the unit as de- 
fined by the Foundation. The use of such a common unit will make for unity and 
freedom. 
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ARTICULATION OF HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
Wkat we call the American educational systein is composed of a number of Kpft- 
rate institutionfl^ each origiaally built up for some specific purpose and without par- 
ticular reference to any of the others. We find ourselves to-day possessed of elementary 
sdiools, a few industrial schools, high schools, private academies, colleges, universities, 
and professional schools. There must be some one order in which they can be better 
arranged than in any other; there most be some way of coupling consecutive stages 
that will form a vestibuled passage and avoid the confiision and waste of a missed 
or doubtful ctmnection. In a word, regular temporal succession suggests, in the in* 
t^<e8t of efficiency and economy, genuine educational continuity. 

The effort to shape our detached educational agencies into a system, the parts of 
which support and demand each other, and simultaneously to bring the whole into 
a more fruitful ration with the problems and strivings of contemporaiy life, has 
latterly resulted in the consciousness of maladjustment at various points. Schools of 
law and of medicine have, for example, begun to ask where they belong in the disci- 
pline of a youth whose education has proceeded in an orderly feshion ; for that they 
belong somewhere rather than anywhere is a conviction now forced upon them by 
consideration both of the student and of the study. But nowhere else is th»e just now 
such marked discomfort as at the junction between high school and collie. Tbe 
struggle to perfect articulation at that point is perhaps tiie most urgent of the pro- 
blems in readjustment demanded by a comprehensive educational policy. 

Historically, the situation is easily understood. Our present point of view is an 
afterthought Unforeseen social emergencies arise; we endeavor to meet than not by 
creating out of hand entirely new agencies and institutions, but by converting to 
our purpose whatever we find available. The high school and the college were at first 
independent oi^i;anizations, so independent that the high school was called the peo> 
pie's college. Bat the extension of the scope of the colle^ and the increanng fre- 
quency with which the high school student was graduated into it su^;Gsted and 
made possible a cooperative relation between them. It is not to be wondered at that 
some hesitation and confusion have attended the adaptive process. Two types of 
institutions that have in one section competed for the same body of students, and in 
another have aimed todoeadi in its own degree the same sort of service todif^<ent 
groups of the population, do not without friction spontaneously take position in re- 
ference to each other, each respecting the integrity of the other and both subor- 
dinating themselves to a larger conception. 

Tlie concrete evidence of maladjustment is the conditioned and special student of 
usual collie age. The high schools are, of course, manifestiy defective. They have 
not yet found tiiemselves; but the tendency in some quarters to apologize for all the 
lapses and shortcomings of the individual s^dent on this ground involves a demor- 
alizing presumption. In the first place, many of the sbortccHnings in question are due 
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to lack of ferethought and industry ; and tbe geoend tendency of exo^rtdons is to pro- 
long the period during which this lack of forethought and industry will preraiL In 
the second place, even individual defects due to the high school or to the artificial 
manner of retaliating transition from the high school to the college are not most 
e^ctively corrected by indiscrinunate suspension of responsilnlity. The colleges, eager 
for more students, and pricked by the spur of financial need, easily underrate the 
retroactive effect of such instances upon the oncoming body of students still in the 
seccmdary sdiools. Their real control of the high school in the worit of turning out 
students rabble of performing their subsequent collie duty depends not on making 
exceptions which render it increasingly difficult for the high school master to hold 
his boys in line, but through holding the school rigidly responsible in the persm of 
the student for whom it vouches. 

llie fact is that by enlarging the basis of admission the colleges have thmadves 
removed the diief reaacm for ^oeptions. Special concessions were in theory well justi- 
fied as long as we had only tbe old-fashioned classical hi^ schooL Tbe boy not adapted 
to its peculiar requirements could, with much plausibility, plead for a farther op- 
portunity in no wise dependent on its uncongenial routine. But the colleges now 
tend to concede the sufficiency for their purposes of any well concaved and well con- 
ducted high school course. Ihe individual is thus more effectively respected by aa 
^propriate dunce of cHie out of several available curricula than by a capricious ex- 
emption frcnn this or that itan of a single inelastic scheme. A status has thus come 
about in which it is possible for both the college and tbe secondary school to guaran- 
tee the fundamental fiwts of their relationship. The collq^ must play bir with the 
hi^ school, just as the high sdiool must play fair with the collie; and the out- 
come is solely a questirai of such team-work. To the extait that arbitrary and il- 
logical exceptions are made, now here, now th»«,the development of a smoothly work- 
ing articulation is frustrated and postponed. 

The feasibility of a nice adjustment has been already demfMutrated. The reJati<m- 
ship of the state universities of the west to the secondary school systems of their re- 
spective states is in no wise diferent in principle from the proper relationship be- 
tween an endowed university and the secondary school sjntem of its own section. 
Indeed when the secondary schools of the entire country have been homogeneously 
developed, the Universities of Missouri and of North Dakota, for example, will stand 
in the same responsive attitude towards the high schools of Tennessee and Connec- 
ticut as they now occupy towards those of their respective states. Such intorelation is 
not only consistent with lai^ liberty for experimentation and adaptation within 
tbe secondary school, — it makes for it. 

Respect for the int^[rity of the hi^ school is of recent growth even in the cen- 
tral wesL With the exception of the univeinties of Wisconsin and Minnesota stu- 
dents can still gain odmissifm to tbe state universities on less than is implied in grad- 
uation firom a four-year high sdraoL Hie haUt of admitting ctmditioned stodents is 
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extended to the adminion ofthoae conditioned in a whole year of high school work, 
a practice which has been continued in many states in order to articulate with three 
year high schools. 

An examination of the records which I have had made in several state univerntiee 
shows clearly that the performance of these conditioned students on the avenge faUt 
far below that of students offering the full preparation. 

The situation is less developed in the south. There fi9r many yean the collie has 
been both hi^ school and collie, and again neither. There was no proper basis for 
the development of academic education. Vanderbilt University had to create its own 
feeding schools, — necessarily upon narrow conventiraial lines. Within the last few 
years, however, the south has awakened to a realisation of its needs. And the 
country shows no more inspiring educational spectacle to-day than the energy, 
otthusiasm, and intelligence with which systems of secondary schools, supported 
partly by local and partly by state taxation, are bang developed throughout the 
southern states. Under such circumstances, the duty of the southern collq;es to keep 
*'baiids off" is imperative. As long as they cut into the high school field by admit- 
ting into collie, or so-called college, classes boys and girls who still belcmg, 
whether in virtue of age or of perfonnance, to the high school period, so long will they 
retard the building up of a qrstem on whidi they can rely. Unfortunately, the 
entire section abounds in weak "coll^ies" that can exist <m]y by competing with 
secondary and ev«i elementary schools. Much therefore depends <« educating a public 
sentiment which will prefer a good high school at home to a poor collie at a dis- 
tance. " Reports show," says I^fessor William H. Hand in his recent report as in- 
spector of the high scbot^ of South Carolina, "that the collies of this and near-by 
states have in their coU^e clnspcs from the schools of this state nearly two hundred 
pupils from ninth grades, and more than forty pupils from eighth gnules. One half 
the collcf[es of this state have now last year''8 tenth grade pupils in their sophomoe 
dasws." Id the &ce of the present movement in secondary education in the south, 
such administration of the collie entrance requirements cannot be two severely 
condemned. The following incident illustrates the present situation. 

In a southern town where the high school had hitherto offered only a two-year 
curriculum, the local authorities built a new and attractive high school building and 
advanced the curriculum to a three-year course. This action so fired the enthusiasm 
of the dtisens that they united in urging the erectim of the school into a four-year 
hi^ school. To this demand the school authorities interposed the objection that it 
would be sufficient time to add the fourth year when a class was ready for it Where, 
upon six citizens came forward with the offbr to recall their sons and daughters frmn 
various "collies," where they were studying the high school subjects of the fourth 
year, and form a fourth-year class. This offer was accepted, and the six students thus 
supplied formed the first fourth-year class of their home high school. 

Within the last four years the number of four-year high schools in Vi^nia, in 
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North Cwoltna, in Tennessee, has grown wttmisbingly. The rcaponnbility <d the col- 
leges and the state univenities of the southern states in the pretence of so nqiid 
and auspidouB a development is a weighty one. It is important that they none 
this growth by holding it within reasonable limits, — to sincere standards by elevat- 
ing these standards no faster than they can actually and thoroughly be met, and 
above all by steadfiutly declining to trespass upon the territoty which the hi^ 
school can cover, and will cover, if those whose children are concerned are frankly 
made to fiu» the fai^ school requirements, llie most urg«itdaty of the state nniver- 
sity in the south is therefore to remand to the village or district hi^ school the 
itudmt who has not fiurly met its requirements, and to use its growing power and in- 
fluMice to teach the people at largethemeaniugofgenuine educational differentiation. 
The pres^it oindment of these institutions, *h™'"^'"g in special and condititmed 
students and in over-evaluation of fragmentaiy high school work, tends to continue 
rather than to end conditions which the south is now fairly ready to leave behind. 

In the east the difficult of articolaticHi between ooU^e and secondary school is 
cmmected with the use of written examinations to protect prcnnotion. It is indis- 
putable that these examinations are not conclusive as to the candidate's fitnen; 
bence a logical basis for exceptions. Various influences have, however, resulted in a 
degree of leniency &r exceeding anything that could be justified by the pinciple in 
which exceptions originate. The grounds upon which a boy "may be given adiance" 
have expanded as though a highly varied scheme of entrance requirements did not 
give him a large number of chances now. And not only is the general organic relar 
tioD of collie and high school sacrificed, when the collie &ils to uphold the hi^ 
school, but within special subjects advanced opportunities may, at the discretion ot 
individual instructors, be given to students who have failed to pass in the elementary 
prerequisite. At Harvard, for example, the committee on admissicRU may admit a 
hay conditioned in elementary French ; and the instructor in fVench may thm set 
aside the disqualification thus imposed and allow the student to go on with French, 
despite the fact that he has foiled in the indispensable prerequisite. If, now, a series 
of examinations ia an incomplete method of articulating, such treatment of their re- 
sults will only further demoralize the situation. Ilie extent to which articulation is 
thus defeated is evident from the number of cmditioned students admitted to those 
institutions which admit only by examination.' 

If so considerable a body of students classed as deficient by the examinatiinu 
Aaem admission, it is clear that some other means of r^ulating admission ought 
to be devised, for it is impoenble to make so many exceptions witiiout demoralinng 
all parties in interest; and if they do not deserve admission, then the present policy 
is a blow at the efficiency of the good secondary schools, whether high schools or 
academies. 

To this situation many thoughtful men are sensitive. An interesting experiment 
was inaugurated at Columbia University with the banning of the current year. 
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An officer has be^t appointed — fiuniliar both with collie and secondary school — 
whose entire time will be given to the matter of admissions and to dealing with 
candidates for admission. The entrance examination test will, therefore, be supple- 
mented both by personal conference with this officer and by his in^)ection (^ the 
secondary schools &om which the candidates come. The outcome of this effort to hu- 
manise tile written ezaminati<m and to be in accord with the secondary school will 
be watched with interest 

Another way of weakening a standard that is nominally equivalent to a four-year 
high sdiool course is the maintenance by colleges ofpreparatorycoursesof their own 
which are only three years in Iraigth. Tlie most conspicuous instance of this practice 
exists at the Collie of the CSty of New York. The city of New York supports a vys- 
temofgraded schools and ofhif^ schools, A°d in addition to these, a college. Side by 
side, supported by the same funds, we have four-year high sdiools and one three-year 
high school known as the academic department of the Collie of the City of New 
York. In explanation of the advfuitBge of this academic department, the catalogue 
of the college states : "This diminution of the time usually spent in preparation for 
Goll^ is made possible by the adoption of an academic curriculum which is espe- 
cially designed as a preparation for one of , the college courses." It follows naturally 
that such a short cut reduces the number of graduates of four-year high schools in 
colleges. 

The following institutions miuntain three-year preparatwy departmoits whit^ 
fulfil a nominal requirement of four years: 

Augustana Coll^ McPherson CoUc^ 

Buena Vista College Monmouth Coll^ 

CoU^e of the City of New York Momingside Colkge 

Epworth University Ohio Wesleyan University 

Gnstavus Adolphus Coll^^ Oklahoma Christian Univostty 

Highland Park College Parsons College 

State University of Kentucky Tabor College 

Leander Clark College Texas Christian Univermty 

Lenox College Trinity University (Texas) 

Lima Collie West Viiginia Weueyan Univenity 



A PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATION OF THE USE OF COLLEGE 
REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 
In order to throw further light upon the question of articulation of college and se- 
condary school and the actual working of the machinery of admission to college, I 
have asked the collies upon the accepted list of the Cam^e Foundation to cm- 
tribute to the study of this subject by a detailed statement covering the admission 
of students this autunm. This has been accomplished by on exhibit of the admissions 
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for the cunmt year, m fkr as these admissions concern the passage of students &om 
the secondaiy school to the college or to professional schools. 

Ute blanks upon which this infonnation was furnished by the kindly codpenitioo 
of the accepted coU^es c«Ued for the following infonnation : 

1. The names of all new students admitted this autumn to the collie; 

2. The names of the second&iy schools from which the stud«its came and a 
statement as to whether or not the students were graduates of the schools; 

9. The exact terms upon which the students were admitted. 

Ilie material thus brought together is most illuminating as to our methods of trans- 
faring students from the secondary school to the college. 

The Pxofessional Schools 

The professional schools of many of these institutioiu require either two years of 
college work, or college graduation, as a condition of admisnon. Such schools do not, 
therefore, undertake to articulate with the secondary school. Id other collies and 
univenities in this list the professional schools still demand only bi^ school prepara- 
tion, "or its equivalent," for admission. 

At the present time the widest variations exist in tbe standards of admismon to 
professional schools even in the older communities. Thus, in New York city, Cornell 
Univernty demands for admission to its Medical School three yean of coU^ work ; 
Columbia UniTersity,two years of college study;^ and New York Univer8i^,hi^ 
school preparation, or its equivalent, — the Regents' Certificate. 

In Boston tbe candidate who desires to enba- Harvard Medical School must pre- 
sent either a collie diploma or two years of college preparation of a prescribed sorL 
In the same community Tufts Medical School demands for admission a high school 
preparation or its equivalent, the latter loosely interpreted. This difference in stan- 
dard is no doubt directly connected with the recent rapid growth of the Tufts 
Medical School. 

The institutions upon the accepted list which are still committed to no higher 
standard of admission than a four-year high sdiool course or less are the following: 

In Medicine: Bowdoin Collie, McGill University, New York University, Tufts 
Colle^University of Pittsburgh, University of Toronto, University of Vermont 

In Law: Central University of Kentucky, Cornell University, Dickinson College, 
Drake University, McGill Univernty, New York University, 1\ilane University, 
University of Cincinnati, University of Pennsylvania, University of Pittsbutvh, 
University of Toronto, Washington University, Western Reserve University, 
University of Michigan. 

It is dear that the whole matt^ of the relation of the professional school to the 
no ltl»-U 
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gener&l Bystem of education ia in an unsettled stage. It is generally conceded that 
the ordinal^ training of the high school is a doubtful preparation for these profes- 
sions. Whatever may be the opinion in that matter, it is clear that when this standani 
is lightly enforced, the result is demoralizing alike to the professions and to pro- 
fessional education. Ultimately these professional schools will find their right articn- 
lation with the general system of education. As this question is to be taken up in a 
separate bulletin, the material which follows relates only to the admission of students 
from the secondary school to the college, for it is in the making of this junction that 
the tDoat serious difficulties at present result, afiecting alike tlw integrity of the coU 
l^e and of the secondary school. 

Fundamental Pdeposbs or Entiamcb RBammBHBNTs 

At the banning of the examination of the data collected which concern both the 
college and the secondary school one must have a definite notion as to what a cc^ege 
■eeks to ascertain before admitting a boy to its couises. 

Primarily, the collie undertakes to ascertain the boy's fitness for college work. 
One of two methods is usually employed in the United States for testing a bc^'s 
preparation. First, colleges require the completion of a four-year hi^ school course 
and accept the diploma of graduation, or the head-roaster^s certificate, as an evidence 
of fitness for college work. This method is most widely used; in some cases it im- 
plies a scrutiny of the schools themselves. Second, a limited number of the strcmger 
univosities in the eastern part of the country seek to ascertain the fitness of the boy 
for college by examinations. In some institutions the results of the examinations are 
modified by a personal conference with the candidate. 

The first step in the consideration of this subject is the rendition that in the 
final analysis the coU^e is dependent for its success upon the efficiency and the in- 
tegrity of the secondaiy school. If the schools are well conducted and efficient, they 
will send up well prepared students; if they are demoralized or inefficient, no certifi- 
cate of admission and no examination can transform those who come irom them into 
fit collie students. No college, therefore, whether under state control or upon pri- 
vate foundation, can afibrd to leave out of view the effect of the admission of ita stu- 
dents upon the int^rity of the secondary school. 

In other words, the fundamental question which must be squarely met before any 
foir theory of admission requirements can be adopted is, Why should college oppor- 
tunities be limited to those who are able to comply with stated requirements? Why 
should not Harvard or Columbia, for example, admit a thousand non-matriculated 
students to their classes? Do not such institutions fulfil only a part of their duty if 
they exclude from the privil^es of the college an earnest body of students which 
asks admission, but is not able to comply with the formal requirements? 

It ia undoubtedly true that college opportunities may be extended to -many indi- 
viduals who have for one reason or anotJier not been able to comply with the stated 
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reqairementB for admimon. Particularly is this true for the man of mature yean 
and of aerious purpose. But in seeking to do this, the undergraduate college, the 
graduate departments, and the extennon lecture counes have oftentimes been con- 
fused. It is one thing to admit such a student as a listener to graduate lectures; it 
is quite another thing to admit him to undergraduate college classes. To permit an 
fq)preciable proportion of a freshman class, for example, to be made up of mature 
men, hovever earnest their purpose, is generally to destroy the stimulus of woric flcv 
those for whom the college is primarily designed. Iliis principle has been for years 
recognized by some city school systems which do not permit men over twenty-one 
years of age to raster in the regular high school classes. In such schools, howeveri 
separate evening classes are frequently furnished for mature students. 

At the root of the matter lies the question. What is a college? A collectimi of cal- 
low youth does not make a college any more than a laiger cdlection of similarly ill 
assorted youth makes a university. 

The reason for the existence of the American college lies in the ideal of social and 
intellectual development for which it stands. That ideal contemplates a group of 
able, cultured, and devoted teachers living and working in social and intellectual 
communion with an alert body of youth so nearly homogeneous in age and intel- 
lectual equipment that the members of this body react the one upon the other. Such 
interaction creates the true college life. Its vigorous growth is impossible without 
such teachers; it is most difitcult when the intellectual homogeneity of the student 
body is diar^aided. Ilie moment there is introduced into a college class a large 
proportion of mature students; or still worse, — and this is what more frequently 
happens, — the moment there is introduced a considerable proporti<m of ill prepared 
sbidents, the difBculties of instruction are enormously increased, and the general 
good of the body which the colle^ most directly seeks to serve la sacrificed to give 
a chance to an entirely different class. 

There is no analogy between such an institutioa as the Univermty of Berlin, 
which admits some eight thousand non-matriculated students, and the ordinary 
American collie. The university and its methods of instruction are wholly different 
from those of the American college and its function is a difTerrat one. There is id 
Germany no institution corresponding to our collq^ but the gymnanam more 
nearly resembles the college than does the university, since it carries the student 
somewhat beyond the sophmnore year of our best type of collie. In these, the non- 
matriculated student does not exist, and the long experience of the German schoola 
is well expressed in the decrees which have been enacted against the advancement 
of incompetent or ill prepared pupils on the ground that such promotion dilutes the 
class, which has been oiganized for efficiency. 

It seems dear that at the present stage of our educational development it is much 
more necessary to emphasize this consideration in the admission of cdlege studdils 
than to emphasise the seDtiment which demands that the coll^;e give the boy • 
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chance when his preparation is at best doubtfuL No one can stady with care the cd- 
legea of the United States to-day without coining to the conclusion that they would 
be fitf more efficient if greater strictneas in the admission of students wete observed, 
and that the interest of the great body of students lies in a sharper ^preciation of 
the demoralization which comes from the admission of tU prepared students. "Die 
question is not one for dogmatizing. No one deures to make inelastic entrance con- 
ditions. The facts ate, however, that even in the strong and over-populated collies 
a large part of the energy of instruction goes in the effort to carry forward to gra- 
duation students who are not ready for collie, or who are intellectually unequal to 
the work. In no other institutions of higher learning as in our American colleges is 
so large an amount of teaching energy given to lifting the unready over difficulties 
and to dra^ng mediocrity to graduation. The collie is justi6ed in insisting upon 
compliance with its entrance requirements. The difficulty comes in setting up such re- 
quirements as may justly and fairly admit the right candidate and exclude the unfit 
one. In this problem no machineiy can be devised which eliminates the personal 
equation. The most that can be hoped for is uniform, just, and reasonable treatmuit 
of the candidates for admission, with such elasticity in the machinery as wise judg- 
ment may permit, always keeping in mind the fact that the int^rity of college and 
secondaiy school is a fundamental consideration. 

The tables which are given at the end of this article are made up from data given 
oat by the institutions upon the accepted list. In furnishing this information, at con- 
siderable time and trouble to the registrars of the various institutions, they have 
made a distinct contribution. Here for the first time is spread out in detail exactiy 
what was done in admitting students to rixty-four American collies in a given 
year. The figures are for the autumn of 1909. Canadian colleges are omitted ftmn 
these statistics for the reason that the basis of admission (the junior matriculation) 
is a difierent one in Canada from that used in the United States. 

DiTFEKENTIATION OF TeSHS 

When the data furnished by the various colleges came to be compared, it was evi- 
dent that there was a wide divergence in the use of the terms "conditioned" and 
"special" students. For example, the Manachusetts Institute of Tedmdc^ reports 
some 480 special students, which would be an enormous proportion if the term 
"special student" meant a student who had not been able to offer the ordinary [re- 
paration. As a matter of fact, however, the term "special student" meant here a con- 
ditioned student as the term is ordinarily used. 

llie information furnished by the institutions, however, was so fiill that the results 
could be classified upon any assumed definitions as to which students were to be rated 
aaoconditioned and which as special. Much thought has been given to the efibrt to 
frame a fair statement setting forth this distinction. 

The task is not an entirely simple one. The chief difficulty arises out of the bet 
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that the cooditiooed itudeots and the special studentB cannot be viewed from the 
tame ai^le with relation to the Becc»idary school. It is clear that all student* admit- 
ted to college who are over twenty-one yean of age do not affect the high schools. 
They are beyond the usual bi(^ school age. On the other hand, any student under 
twenty-one yean of age who has not completed the high sdiool ooune is still to be 
tbou^t of as Dcnmally a secondary school student, and his admission to collie un- 
der any classification serves to confuse the two fields of education. The fiist step, 
therefore, to ajust differentiation would seem to lie in a definition of the special sta- 
dent group with respect to age. I thnefore include for the purposes of this study 
under the term "special student" all those over twenty-one years of age who are not 
members of one of the four collie classes. Such students may or may not have 
completed the entrance requirements. They are for one reason or another irregular 
students beyond high school age, admitted to a special course. 

Eliminating now these special students, the conditioned students may be defined 
with respect to the high schools. They fall into two groups: (1) deficient students 
enrolled as members of regular coU^e classes and candidates for d^p^es; (2) defi- 
cient students under twen^-one years of age who are admitted to college work, but 
are not enrolled as members of one of the four college classes. It has been a common 
practice to count this last class as special students, but they ought clearly to be con- 
sidered conditioned students; in most cases they are seeking to become r^ular and 
candidates for d^rees. 

An inspection of the tabular statement which follows shows also that the first 
group of conditioned students here mentioned falls mainly under three types: 

1. Students admitted into the freshman class upon a high school certificate, having 
completed less than the full four-year high school course of from 14 to 16 units. Ibe 
practice of these institutions in the number of conditions which may be permitted 
varies. Students were admitted with as many as three^ four, five, or even tax units of 
work in arrears. 

ft. Students who have completed satis&ctorily a four-year high school course, but 
who have been conditioned because they are not able to ofier the specific subjects for 
admission. Thus, at the University of Minnesota 15 units are required of all students 
admitted to the department of literature and arts. No student is accepted who 
does not present this amount of secondary school work. The university requires, 
however, that four units shall be oflered in English, one in algebra, and one in plane 
geometry. A student may be conditioned under the rules of this university in not to 
exceed 1.5 units of this specified work, provided that his total high school ctedit 
amounts to fully 15 unite. Such a practice makes for a high standard, greater uni- 
fijrmity, and for the support and strength ot the high schools. 

8. Students who have completed in secondary schools or under private tutors all 
the studies required for admission, but who have fitiled in the entrance examinations 
to pass all these subjects. This group of conditioned students is confined almost ex- 
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dusively to the instituticHu which admit only by exunituitkni, nidi m Harwd, 
Columbia, Princeton, Mawachuaetts Institute of Tedioology, Raddi^ Stcvoia In- 
stitute, and Yal& 

Hie students admitted to all these institutions were, therefwe, groupe d in thfee 
danes with reference to their secondary school preparation. 

I. Regular Students. This group includes all students who have met the Ml re- 
quirements for admission, whetiier they pursue courses leading to degrees or 
take special work. 

II. Conditioned Students. This group indudes two classes of students who have 
not met the full requirements for admission: (1) Students enrolled as candi- 
dates for a degree. (2) Students under twenty -one years of age not candidates 
fmr a degree, taking special work. 

in. •S^)ecial Students. This group includes all students over twen^-one years of 
age who are not candidates for a d^i^ee and who have not met the requirements 
for admission. 

Explanation of Taxlks 

In pfesenting the information contained in the bllowing tables it has been my poi^ 
pose not so much to oifer a discussion ofthis material as to set forth the actual jnac-' 
tice of the institutions themselves. The groupings have been made as follows: 

Table A and Table B give the results of what are commonly called Uie certificate 
collefies and the examining collies separately, because the results are for many reasons 
not comparable. Firrt of all, the test of the work of a four-year hi^sdiool by means 
of two examinations, as now conducted, is usually more diflicult than the require- 
ment of a certificate; secondly, where a student has been condititmed in a given sub- 
ject in entering by certificate it may generally be assumed that he has not studied 
the subject at olL On the other hand, when he enters by examinati<H], it may gate- 
rally be assumed that he has studied the subject but has &iled, peibaps by a very 
narrow margin, to pass the entrance examination. 

TaUe C presents a comparison between the practice of a group of strong coll^^ 
admitting by examination and a nmilar group of strong colleges admitting by cer- 
tificate. 

Table D presents for convenience the results of admimon in a groap of institu- 
tions in a single state where the high school systan has been highly developed and 
doeely articulated with the colle^ and in which the state university and the pri- 
vately endowed coU^;es work in harmony. 

TaUe E [»esents a comparison of three groups of collies in respect to the re- 
lative proportion of students coming from public hi^ sdiools and &cHn private 
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AsiiissioN BY Examination 

While it is my purpose to present these tables as an exhibit of what ia going oo 
rather than to give on analysis or discussion of them, a few words concerning the 
general results may be permitted. The fact of great signiOcance both in Table A and in 
Table B is to be found in the large percentage of ireshmen admitted to many of the 
institutions with heavy conditions. Over half of all the students admitted to the col- 
lies in Table B entered with conditions, and about 16 per cent of those admitted 
with conditions were in arrears to the amount of practically a whole year of high 
school work. 

Hiese facts have been known by this group of institutions and they have been a 
source of thoughtful questioning both on their own part and on the part of co5p- 
erating secondary schoob for some time past. The &cts point inevitably, as it seems 
to me, to one of two oonduaJonB : either the preparation of a veiy large proportion 
of the students admitted fell below what in theory, at least, is considered a prere- 
qmsite for college admisnon ; or the means employed for testing the preparation were 
inadequate and were, therefore, not accepted. Wherean does the discrepancy lie? 

Without attempting to answer this question fully I venture to add that Table C 
throws some light upon it This table contains the information from two groups of 
institutions comparable in sis» and in scholarship, the one admitting students only 
by examination, the other upon a strict and carefully guarded system of certificates. 
In the second of these groups only 17 per cent of the students were conditioned, 
while the percentage of students deficient by so much as one year of required prepa- 
ration is practically negligible. The variation of these figures from those presented 
by the first group is, at least, significant. The number of high school graduates in 
the one group corresponds closely to the number in the other. 

From the examination which I have made of the two groups I am of the opinion 
that the actual preparation presented by the 2S43 students in the first group ap. 
proximates closely the preparation presented by the 38^ students admitted in the 
second group. What has apparentiy happened is this: Students admitted on the 
examination plan undertake the examination with a reason to believe themselves 
qualified for it. They have in most cases the concurrence of their high school teachera 
in this opinion. They fait in one or more subjects for one of two reasons: first, be- 
cause they have not sufliciently reviewed the subject; and secondly, because the 
examination served only as an imperfect test of their equipment in the subject. 

It is quite true that many who attempt the examinations fail utterly to gain ad- 
mission. This fact in itself, however, lends but littie value to the examinations. The 
college might reduce such failures to a small percentage by excluding from the ex- 
aminations all students who did not present reasonable evidence of thdr fitness to 
try the test 

The function of the entrance examination is, as I apprehend, first, that these tests 
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are a tnutworthy check upon the efficiency of the high schools; aeamdly, that they 
determine, approximately at least, the fitness of candidates for college admisdon. 
The data submitted in the table above would aeem to suggest that to a very great 
degree, at least, the examinations fail aa a test of fitness, and it follows, therefot^ 
that they foil as a trustworthy check upon the secondary sdiooL 

I do not mean to urge that the plan of admission by examinatiiMi be abandoned, 
tt has proved altogether too wholesome and vigorous an influence upon the oratifi- 
cate fian, but I am also strongly inclined to believe that the examinations as now 
administered must undergo a marked simplification if they ate to serve a huge and 
useful function. Ilie test must become in a measure a combinati<H) of c«rtificationT 
inspection and examination. 

One can perhaps illustrate best by a concrete example. A common requtremoit 
for college admission in L^tin includes four books of Caesar, six books of Virgil, six 
orations of Cioero, with grammar and prose composition, lliis work is a prerequisite 
for fredimau Latin, both in the collies which admit by certificate and those which 
admit by examination. The collie admitting on the former plan accepts the prepara- 
tion of a student in Latin if it is recommended by the principal of an accredited hi^ 
school. Under the examination system the college seeks to pass upon each particular 
part of the work. It gives one examination in Caesar, one in Virgil, one in Cicoo, 
and another in grammar and prose composition. 

Now the essential purpose of these examinations is to determine whether the boy 
is qualified to take the I^tin of the freshman year. If no evidence of preparation is 
to be asked of the candidate before he attempts the examination, then the three 
separate papers might seemju8tifiable;but if such evidence were asked, then a single 
brief examination would serve to substantiate the evidence quite as well as three. 
Such a single examination ought to be easily within the average ability of the stu- 
dents to whom it is offered. The paper should then be marked strictly upon the 
agreed basis with the secondary school. Failure in such a paper ought then not to mean 
a cmdition, and it ought not to be disTt^iarded. It ought to mean failure in the en- 
tire subject of Latin, and the boy should not be admitted. Such examinations would 
not only serve the roll^;e, but they would ieme the secondary school free to devote 
itself to education rather than to cramming for examinations. 

The Significance of Evaded Reqdieehents 
I cannot too strongly urge upon the attention of those in American collies the 
harm which arises from setting up standards and then disregarding them. Our na- 
tion suffers to-day in its sodal and political devdopment at every step from the dis- 
regard of l^al, moral, and social standards. This is due not to the lack of laws, for 
example, but to their multiplication. We need fewpr and simpler laws which shall be 
really enforced. The college can contribute to this elevation of citizenship in no bet- 
ter way than by itself setting up simple, sensible, and just standards of admission 
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and {^promotion and then bj standing dncoielj for them, not by disr^anding Huxa. 
We owe it to oimelves as Bmsible and practical men to Bimplify the process of tnuu- 
fer from secondary school to collc^ and to make the machinery by vfaich this is 
effected serve the true intoests of education in a democracy. 

It will be readily understood also that, although many stiong institntions are not 
here included, the practice of the colleges and universities given in these tables is, 
on the whole, roach above that of the hundreds of institutitms in the United States 
bearing the name collq;e or university. Amongst all these there is a wide diSoence 
in the d^ree of strictness with which the standaids of admission to various parts of 
the average university are enforced. A number of institutionB which maintain fair 
standardB of admission to the collie department offer much looser cnwa to the 
departments of law and medidne. There is in fact a strong analogy between the 
actual methods used in promoting stock companies and those employed in the man- 
agement of many colleges. Many business corporations have a genuine issue of bonds 
or preferred stock which pay dividends, and another issue of common stock which is 
mostly water. In the colleges the preferred stock is generally in the form of an 
undergraduate coll^^ while the watered stock is under various names^ — soicwls of 
mine8,ofeducation,oflaw,of medicine, or a graduate school. A favorite form in the 
southon state universities is the agricultural department. All such departments have 
in common the quali^ that they admit to the classes and athletic teams candidates 
who under a just enforcement of standards would be excluded. Into these sheltered 
harbors the lame crafts ue steered, — the immature youths not ready for college^ 
and the mature candidates who have proved unequal to the tests of the secondary 
school. No practice could do more to implant in the mind of the American boy the 
conception that he is not the subject of the law, but the subject of posonal &vor, 
than the maintenance of such a hack door to the coU^e. 

The Reuoval of CoNcmoNs 

In the Third Annual Report were given the regulations of these institutions with 
respect to the treatment of conditioned students after their admission. It is there- 
fore not necessaiy here to refer again to this matter save to call attention to the wide 
variation of practice in two respects, the number of conditions with which a student 
may enter, and the method of their removal. 

In some of the colleges and universities upon this list, students may enter con- 
ditioned in only a small part of a year''s work ; in others students may enter condi- 
tioned in as much as two years of high school preparation assumed to be a prere- 
quisite. Certainly such a latitude in practice is a matter of concern, lite usual meth- 
ods for the removal of entrance conditions are — 

1 . Deficiencies may be removed by crediting cdl^^ work toward the entrance re- 
quirements. In this case a full college coune of five recitations a week is ccnuidered 
equivalent to two units. Thus, if a boy is de6cient two units in modem language he 
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may gain credit tot thia worit hy eoinideting «tis£utorily freihmui German w 
French. This practice ia in ^xrvt at Wabai^ Knox, Washington University, and 
other institutions. 

fL Conditions may be removed if a student, continuing in college the aobjcet in ' 
which be i* defident, makes an average passing grade. Columbia and Huwd are 
illustrations. 

8. In addition to the methods just described, jwcparatory dqiartments, special 
danes, private tutors, and stated examinatirats are used to ecdve the problem. All of 
these plans tend to be perfunctory perforaiaocea. 

In a majority of the colleges no clear and specific information is givoi in the ca^ 
al(^;ues on this subject The time, also, in which the deficiencies must be removed is 
oommtmly omitted, or stated as at Washington and Jefferson Collc^: "Such time 
as the faculty will allow." In few instances does a college exact as high a standard 
of academic work for the removal of conditions as it doea otherwise Cor admission. 
Once a student is admitted the tendency is to forgive the deficiencies, a procedure 
both human and humane, for the conditioned student is usually the weaker student, 
and if he is actually held to a strict account for his unfinished high school wotL in 
addition to the freshman schedule, complete failure is the main chance open to him. 



THE PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 
It has been urged at several places in this report tliat the secondary school is now 
engaged in formulating its t^tinct social and educational function, and that it re- 
quires sympathetic support and considerable leeway in framing and working out its 
' problems. To this end the infiuence of the coll^^e must not dominate or overshadow 
the experimental process. 

This consideration would appear to raise a serious question as to the wisdom of 
maintaining preparatory schools under the immediate control of particular collies. 
Of examining colleges, only the Stevens Institute of Technology maintains such an 
academy, the graduates of which, however, must be examined for admission like all 
other candidates. The stronger state universities, such as Wisconsin, Michigan, and 
California, do not maintain such preparatory schools. On the other hand, a number 
of state institutions in the west and south, and a large proportion of the other col- 
lies in these regions, still maintain secondary schools, even in states where the high 
schools are well developed. Tlius, the University of Illinois has a secondary school on 
its campus containing 478 students. About 106 students in this academy have part 
work in the college, and about 160 college students also carry some work in the 
academy. State universities mfuntaining high school or sub-freshman classes are: 

Univerwty of Arisona University of the State of Florida 

Univeni^ of Arkansas University of Idaho 
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UDivenitir of Illinois Ohio Univenity 

State UniverritT of Kentucky State University of Oklahoma 

Univenity of New Mexico University of South Dakota 

State University of North Dakota University of Utah 

Miami University University <rf Wyoming 

The following institutions on the accepted list maintain sub-&eshman classes or 
academies: 

Beloit College Knox Coll^ 

Central Univerd^ of Kentucky Lawrence College 

Coe College Marietta Collie 

Colorado Collie Oberlin College 

Dickinson College Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 

Drake University Ripon Coll^ 

Druiy Colleze Stevens Institute of Techooltwy 

Griunell CoOege Washington and JeRersoD CoU^ 

Some of these institutions are strong and wdl equipped universities or colleges. 
It is clear that their academies ore not likely to do much for secondary education 
ingeneral.Tliey propose for themselves a very definite task, — to cover in aa economi- 
cal a manner aa possible the entrance requirements in their most readily mastered 
forms. Such an effort is not calculated to stimulate sound teaching. Moreover, not 
infrequently these feeding departments are of very uncertain composition. Certain 
courses belong, as at West Virginia, to both college and preparatoiy school In the 
same class, both college and preparatory students sit side by side, the former count- 
ing the course toward his d^^ree, the latter toward admission. 

When one goes into the group of weaker colleges, the practice is almost universal. 
The consequence is that in nearly every small college of the west and south is to be 
found a conglomerate student body made up of collie students and of high school 
studeiitB. Usually, also, this lack of homogeneity is still further increased by a col- 
lege of munc, or a normal course. Such a mingling of youth of all ages and stages 
of preparation takes away the very thing which makes the collie distinctive; that 
is to say, the s<^olarly and social association of a group of yotmg people of varied 
tastes, but like intellectual standards. Such an institution cannot possibly have the 
true college atmosphere. There are very few institutions in this entire region to 
which a student may go and' find himself a member of a homogeneous ttud^it 
body. 

Concerning this feature of college reorganization in the west and south, I have 
had many conferences with collie officers. It is easy to understand the ret^ition of 
the secondary school on the ground of getting students. When a college articulates 
with all grades of schools its opportunities for securing students is of course greatly 
augmented. The proportion of high schools with which certain high standaid state 
univeruties articulate is shown in the following table: 
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It requiies little couideration to ne thst a oolite which articulates with all the 
high Bchoolfl and the grammar schools as well has a much larger intake than an 
institution which simpl; articulates with the standard high schooL I find it diffi- 
cult to see the Justification for the continuance of this practice in states where the 
high school system is thoroughly established, Mich as those of the central west, like 
Iowa, Illinois, Michigan, and MissourL The ^ect, both on the college and on the 
■ecoadary school, is generally bad. Unless the school is entirely separate from the 
collie, the mingling of academy students so dianges the conditions of the coH^ 
that it is no longer a coU^^ in the best sense. Nor does the argument that the col- 
lege is compelled to train its own students seem to me to have weight. The way to 
help the secondaiy school system of a state is by compelling the high schools to do 
this work and not to have the coll^^ do the work for them. The college of the 
great western states which still keeps up an academy does it primarily to have a 
feeder, not to benefit secondary education. 

In the south the case is not so simple. Nearly all the state universities of the west 
had to go through the stage in which a high school was part of their machinery. 
The situation as it appears to many in the south is refiected in the following state- 
mont &om an official of a state university: 

"It is my opinion that for, years many of the southern institutions, especially 
the state colleges which are subject to popular control through the l^slature, 
will be obliged to retain preparatory departments. This is necessary, it seems 
to me, to prevent the lowering of standards for admission, popular pressure be- 
ing brought to bear to prevent the sending away of poorly prepared studmts. 
My experience has been that when the sub-collegiate work is abolished the ad- 
mission requirements to the freahoum class are Wered. Especially is this true 
of the state institutions to which the people believe they have a right to send 
recardless of preparation. While I think t^ preparatory work must oe oiTered I 
beueve that tne mingling of sub-collegiate education in manyinstitutions with 
collwiate work has resulted in injury to hi^ier education. There has been a 
minting in the same classes of collegiate ana sub-collegiate students;the same 
instructon may teach sub-coll^ate and coU^ate classes, while the students 
become confused as to the difference between preparatory work and woi4c of 
college grade. 

"The present arrangement has resulted, in some institutions, in loading up the 
faculty with school-teachers, men who are very well fitted to give preparatory 
instruction, but who are not fitted to give work of higher gra^. Moreover, tlie 
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fiTst-dasB coll^ profemat doing prep^ratoiy work insenriblv lowers his stan- 
dard. Besides, the drudgery required of college profesBors aoing preparatory 
wcvk leaves him too little time or inclinatioD to do his best in fai^iiw instructiiHi. 

Every consideration both of higher education and of secondary education would 
seon to point to the abandonment of secondary work by a college at the earhest 
possible moment. It seems to me that the Carnegie Foundation should stand firmly 
on this principle, and that the academy as a part of a college should be reo^nized 
in accepted institutions only as part of a passing stage in educational develt^miaat, 
and then, only when conducted separately {rota the coll^^ themselves. 



THE WEIGHTING OP COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
Recent years have witnessed a change in the rcJations between the collie and 
secondary school. The terms upon which students leaving the secondary school might 
be admitted to the collie were for a long time prescribed and enforced by the col- 
lege in its own way. From time to time the college, without surrendering its ulti- 
mate ri^ts, has conceded the wisdom of modifications and is now tending toward a 
cooperative policy, marked by two important features: 

(1) F^«edom for the secondary school in choice of studies and in methods of 
teaching, so that it may make its work inspiring and fruitful to those who resort to 
it, the majority of whom will not enter colle^. 

(S) Insistence by the coIl^;e m^ely upon the attainment by the student in the 
secondary school of an adequate intellectual training within large limits, irrespec- 
tive of the details through which it may have been procured. 

The practical difficulty of effecting the transition on this basis remains to be 
solved. There are in use to-day among the better institutions in the United States two 
methods : one, admission by entrance examinations ; the other, admission on certificate 
coupled with some form of inspection of the secondary school granting the certificat& 

The first method is oflleied by every institution of higher tnuning, but as a matt» 
of &ct it is uted as a general means of admission only by a few, all of which are in 
the eastern part of the country. These institutions are of such rank and reputation 
as to wield great iofluenoe. The institutions which admit by examination and not 
by certificate are the follovdng: 

Birn Mawr College Massachusetts Institute of Technol<^ 

Columbia University Princeton UniversiW 

Harvard University Stevens Institute of Tedmology 

Haverfoid Coll^^ Yale University 

It is to be noted that admission by examination, even in these institutions, ap- 
plies primarily to undergraduates in the collie and thocfore affects only a port of 
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the students r^stered in the univosity. llius at Harvard, out of approxiinatelj 
1S50 students entering last year, about 760 were admitted by examination. Many 
are admitted under some form of certification as special students, graduate stu- 
dents, and students in tbe professional schooLi who present college diplomas, a form 
of certificate having the widest variations. 

Admission by certificate is therefore in some form well-nigh univereal among 
American institutions of higher learning. The chief difference between the institu- 
tions using examinations and those using certificates comes in the undergraduate 
collie, and it is here that it affects most sharply the secondary school. 

Entrance by examination is the more exacting method. For example, the boy 
who has earned 14 units in a good secondaiy school will pass by certification to a 
college admitting in Mat manner. But in order to enter one of tbe examining colleges 
he must practically pass two series of examinations, each covering the woric of two 
years, a far more difficult task than the passing of the examinations one by one in 
the high school. Wholly aside &om the question of relative pedagogic value, it is 
evident that the admission by examination is tbe severer test 

It is clear also that actual examination tends to limit in some measure the freedom 
of the secondary school. The necessity for preparing a boy for the written collq^ 
entrance examination imposes an additional task on the secondary school teacher, 
who must keep in mind the peculiar forms which these examinations tend to take. 
Particularly is this the case in New England, where ability to meet the college de- 
mands is a condition practically forced on the secondary schools by public opinion 
as it exists at present. In referring to secondary schools I have in mind only the pub- 
lic schools, because collie students will come in increasing proportions from them. 
It must be granted that the written college entrance examinations necessarily restrict 
the pedagogic freedom of the high school teacher in dealing with the various subjects. 

But limitations, in contravention of the intent of the more elastic scheme in use, 
are not confined to the effects of the written examination on the manner of teadiing. 
They affect even more the choice of subjects. A study of the operation of the pRsent 
system will show that the collie, having ofTered a vride range, proceeds indirectly 
to penalise the student minded to take advantage of it. In the first place, the col- 
leges differ as to the options they offer, as well as to the subjects spedfically required. 
In the second place, nearly all collies "protect" certain studies by giring more 
credit for a specific performance in them than for a really equivalent perimviance in 
the newer alternatives, which the student is apparently free to choose. 

The matter of preferred studies is an interesting one, and a complete exposition 
of its history would throw much light on college development, Tbe most glaring 
examples of preferred studies are the classics; for example, Greek. HuSiin order to 
enter Harvard a boy must pass by examination in **S6 points," equivalent, approx- 
imately, to a little more than 16 units as defined by the Foundation. He may choose 
these points from a list of studies so varied that on the face of it there is the widest 
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election for the student and complete freedom for tlie Becondaiy idiool in which he 
is tnined. A carefiil inspection, however, will show that studies are so weighted that 
it is to the boy's advantage to take Greek. For example, Greek for three years in 
the secondary sdiool will count 6 points, while German or French fw the same time 
will count only 4 points. The boy who desires to enter college easily will therefwe 
take Greek. As a matto: of CEut, aecondaiy school teachers in New England frequmtly 
advise dull boys to dect Greek for this reason. Furthermore^ while the S6 points 
required for entering Harvard can be easily earned in a classical course in four years, 
it is a difficolt matter to earn the necessary points in a general literary and sdentifie 
course, lite Harvard admission requirements are, consequentiy, less liberal than on 
their surface they appear to be; and while Harvard articulates with the classical 
high school so that a boy may in such a school easily prepare himself for college in 
four years, it does not articulate anything like so well with the high schooU whoee 
work lies outside the classics; and such schools find it difficult to prepare a boy for 
Harvard in four years. Similar preferences are mode by Yale, Dartmouth, Brown, 
and other colleges. 

At Yale three years of Greek are estimated as equivalent to four years of modem 
language. At Dartmouth three yeors.of Greek are counted as five points, while one 
year of French or G^man is given only a credit of one pmnt. In the entrance ex- 
amination plan, however, two yean of a modem language are valued at three points. 
At Brown University the entrance requirements which may be offered in Greek, 
eovmng three years* work, are valued at three points, while the same amount of 
preparation in modem language is counted at two points. Greek is ;thus given at 
Brown an advantage of 89^ per cent over modem languages. 

lie preference thus given to Greek is a concession to the demands of the college 
teachers in this subject. Similar concessions are frequently made in Latin. Practically 
a preferential tariff is imposed in &vor of these studies in order to secure a sufficient 
number of studrats in them. The proceeding is entirely analogous to ordinary tariff 
l^islation for the benefit of special interests. 

That this policy is short-sighted seems to me dear. It is true that the number of 
students studying Greek and Latin has greatiy diminished, but the idea that these 
studies can be permanentiy imposed upon the youth of our collies by a preferential 
duty in the entrance requirements seems to me fiitile. There is only one way by which 
Greek and Latin can be preserved as collie studies for any large number of Ameri- 
can students, and that is by making these studies interesting and fruitful, touching on 
the one side the Greek and Roman civilization and on the other the modem. No arti- 
ficial device of the sort refierTed to can permanently keep them in the college curricula, 
Greek and Latin are perfectiy able to hold their own if taught in a living way. 

The preferential duty on the classics has been justified by its defenders on the 
ground that on the whole these subjects are better taught and can be more surely 
counted on than any others for intellectual culture and discipline. It is quite tme 
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that nuicb of the work which has been proposed for Greek and Latin &lls tar bdow 
than in disciplinary and cultural value. For example, the modem languages as tau^t 
in the past, with no effort to leani to speak them or to know the hterature of FroMh 
and Grerman, have been on the plane of elementary school work This is, however, 
rapidly changing. The Modem Language Association is an active body of teadiers, 
and is succeeding in its effort to convert the college teaching of modem langoagea 
into scholarly and serious work. 

The aigum^it for the classics which might be made <m this ground is, however, 
■Imoat entirely swept away by the spedBc demands of the various oolkgesL 

Consider the conditiotu imposed upon the secondary school in the teaching of 
latin. For example, Harvard and Yale require practinlly the same general know- 
ledge of the candidate for admission, but at Harvard seven specified Orations of Cicero 
aie required, while at Yale six Orations are required, five of which are specified. Both 
Harvwd and Yale require six books of Virgil as a part of the Latin requirement. 
In addition to this, however, Harvard insists upon Ovid, and Yale upon either the 
Bucolics or the eighth and ninth books of the Aeneid. Tbeae detuled requirements 
put an unnecessary burden on the secondary schools. The divergences represent 
nothing reaL All the colleges are seeking the same thing, — some knowledge of the 
syntax, a ttir vocabulary, some actual pow^ in using the languages, and some famil- 
iarity with a few great pieces of literature. 

Furthermore, as admirably pointed out by Mr. Frederidt M. DeForest in a recent 
number of the Educational RexsioB, themost serious a^tect of this prescribed diet is 
that it puts a premium on cramming and takes away almost all dunce to make the 
study of Latin interesting to the secondary school boy, or to Imng him into toudi 
with the sweep of the narrative or the power of the style. A boy put through a strict 
diet of Caesar, Cicero and Vii^ under sudi ctmditions is ready to drop Latin when be 
gets to college. The difference in the attitude of the stud^t toward Latin in the 
high schools which undertake to fit for collie and in those which teach Latin for 
its own sake is significant. In the latter schools students elect the study in fair [vo- 
portion to other studies because they find it interesting and profitable. It is much to 
be hoped that the teacbos of Greek and Latin, particularly in the older institutions^ 
wiU take this matter in hand from the point of view of scholarly requirement 
and fair consideration of the secondary school. An abolition of the entrance examina- 
tion tariff and uniform requiranents are the first steps toward a freedom for the 
aecondaiy scbotd which shall minister in return to a renewal of the power aiKl pop- 
ularity of these stimulating college studies. 

The preferred studies figure not only in the demands of the eiuunining colleges, 
but in those of certificate colleges as wdt. Thus many state universities admit ap<m 
completion of a four-year high school course in an accredited school, but prescribe 
certain studies. Iliese requirements do not, however, as a rule make any particular 
limitation upon the high school's freedom, since they are dioseu from tlw standard 
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•objects of the Kcondary sdiools. The variationfl in the practice in this ma>tter are 
indicated in the foiiowing table, whic^ showa the oumber of prescribed studies: 

Ummsflirr or CALtmurtA Ttit umiU: two in Eng^sb. four in modern langnagct, one in United 

Statcfl Ustorjr and goTcmnKnt, one in elementaijr algebra, one In plane 

geometiy, and one in natnial aciaice. 
Unimanror lunron JVuu and otu-ltal/ muii: one in En^lih composition, two In Bn^idi 

literatiue, one and a liaif In algebra, me in plane geometrj, one in his- 

toty, and three In a foreign language. 

IjnnAMA UKimiRT ElmMnwmt*: Oave in Engllih, three in mathematics, one In lil*tor]r,aDe 

in idence, and three in a foreign language. 
Stats UnTKurrr or Iowa fi^jU mtd <m* ha lf trnUt: three in W»igli«l», one and a half In algefafa, 

ooein plane geometrjr, one in Iditotr, and two in afcweign language, 
UitTTKaaiTT or Kmma* TWtwmiJ on* fa y w»wt«.' three in Engllah, one and ahalf In elementary 

algebra, one in plane geonietr]>, three either in Latin (win German, one 

in history, one in either physical go^i^hy. physia at chemlatiy, one 

tn dtber phytiology, loOlogy or botany, and one in a vocational solgect 
UnrxasnT or Hichioui JKm w»iU: three in WngH^h composition and Htcratore, three in matlH 

ematics, one in physics, and two in dtbcr Latin, French oc Ocnnan. 
Umvcaanrr or Himsbm'a i9m tmUt: taax In WngHah, one in elementary algdm, and one In plane 

geometry. 
UmrKUirr or HiMonu Smmn lanU: three in Enf^h, one in algebra, one in plane geometry, 

and two in one foreign language. 
Ummtumr or ViBaDiu EUmk mite.- three In En^isb, three in mathematics, two In Ustory, 

and for candidates for the decree of bachelor of arts three in Latin. 

For candidates for the degree of bachelor of science. Instead of three In 

L«tin, four In French, German or Spanish. 
DinrKBsrrr or Wisuusus 5i» mwte.' two in English, two In mathematics, and two in eMier Latin, 

French or German. 

As to the second fundamental end to be secured in the secondary scbotd, the at> 
tainmait by the student of a definite statns'of intellectual training upon which the 
college ma; build, the collie may properly speak with authority and definiteness. 
The college has not only the right, but the duty, to require that students trained in 
the secondary schools should be ready to do their collie work creditably. The cmt- 
trol of the collie on that point is and ought to be supreme. As a matter of fitct, 
however, its voice has been most uncertain at this very point. It is difficult (or the 
secondary school to know what the coll^;e accepts as proof <^ a satisfectory prepara- 
tion for its woric. Admission, either by examination or by certificate, would seem 
definite enough but for the numerous exceptions which are made in the case c^ con- 
ditioned students or of special students. 

In referring to the entrance of conditioned students, I am not arguing that this ia 
entirely to be avoided, or even that it may not be justifiable in the case of particular 
institutions. In our present educational status, the subject is one upon which it is 
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not safetxi dogmatize. lamonlypreseDting tbepcnnt of view<rftheKCOiiduy sdiocJ 
which finds it difficult to gnsp from the pnctica) action of the collegea in admitting 
students any clearly defined intellectual test to which their atudoiCB are to submit It 
is doubtful whether exceptions ought to be made without actual knowledge of the 
secondary schools from which the students come. Iliis matter is being foUowed up 
in tbe older collies, and an increasing efibrt is being made to get into touch with the 
secondary school and to learn its estimate of the boy before he is accepted on pro- 
bation in the college. My purpose is at this time to suggest to the collies the need 
to keep in mind always the point of view of the secondary school and to appreciate 
how the college policy in the admisnon of students reacts upon the aecoudai^ school. 



EDUCATIONAL CRITICTSM AND EDUCATIONAL CONSTRUCnON 

In devdojnng the educational service whidi tiie Cam^e Foundation may rmder, 
tbe trustees have sought to take advantage of its detached position. It is difficult 
for a collie or university, conscious of undoubted opportunities for educations] 
service on tbe one hand, and of its own exponrnve possibilities on the other, to study 
itself also as one &ctor in a general situation. The personal point of view is to some 
extent necessarily characteristic of each collie or university. Natural as this is, it 
leaves the educational estimate incomplete. An institution has unquestionably to 
study its local problem ; but that is not all that it has to do. For at the same time 
that it is satisfying local needs, it is the representative and agent of national ideals 
and aspirations. Its wider responsibility is, however, not so readily and insistaitly 
present to consdousneas as the local Btress. For that reason a distinct function remains 
to an agency that endeavon to survey the field from the graieral and inclusive 
standpoint. 

The activity of sudi an agency takes two forms: in the first place, the collection 
of facta; in tbe sectmd, a serious consideration of the data thus collected ft<om the 
standpoint of general educational efficient^. These two aspects are not separable^ 
Ihe ultimate purpose is formative and constructive. The mere collection of data 
might be in itself more or less interesting; an exhibition of them might be either 
stimulating or discouraging. But true utility depends on their employment in the 
effort to work out and bring about a more effective organization than they them- 
selves portray. It is precisely this ultimate constructive purpose that determines 
what Cuts shall be collected. It would be wasteful to undertake to gather all the 
fects bearing on existent educational conditions. Some of them are of no general im- 
portance. To decide what-ls Important one must have a guiding purpose from the 
start; and that purpose will constantly suggest new and pertinent points, to under- 
stand which one must continually recur to the objective sittution. The Foundation 
cannot be an Intelligent collecting agency without an explicit consdousness of the 
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critical and oonstructive ptirpose for which iU collected data are the raw material; 
and study of its collected data from the itandpoint is queation constantly >u^;est> 
firesh lines of investigation. Tix fiwts are then fundamental; the criticism which they 
sustain is, taken by itself of only n^ative value; the actual end that makes the 
entire process valuable is the constructive su^estion which is its outcome. Of dis- 
interested agencies, concerned solely to procure, dineminate, and interpret informa- 
tion, it may be said, as Mr. Graham Wdlas has lately said of the statisticians of the 
English Board of Trade, that it is precisely the strength of their position that** they 
have the ri^t and du^ of ""'^■"g their voice beard, without the Deeeasil^ of mak- 
ing their will prevail." 

Of the various agencies that are now endeavoiing to get at the facts and with them 
in one way or another to strengthen, to coSrdinate, and to differentiate our educa- 
tional institutions, the Cam^^ Foundation is only one. Such agencies are, of course, 
themselves open to frank criticism. It is important that they should not escape it. 
They are capaUe of harm as well as of good. Large sums of money may be unwisely 
used; ezoeasive centralizatimi may bring evils quite as serious as excessive dispersion. 

There is, in my judgment, however, no present reason to be aj^wehensiTe on 
eitho* score. Hie funds ot the Came^e Foundation represent only about two per cent 
of the collected endowments of the coIl^;ea and universities in the United States. 
Thoeis but slight probalnlity that they will ever be important enough to be a 
source of even potential danger. 'Hie only financial advantage which a collie can 
receive from the Foundation is in the form of a retiring allowance system for its 
professors. An institution need not depend oa the Foundation in this matter; it can 
meet the expense involved out of its own income, whenever it is ready to admit that 
it is as imptHtant to provide pensions as to increase laboratories and lecture rooms. 
Haverford College has recently establidied a retiring allowance system by an endow- 
ment collected for that purpoee. Other institutions will follow this example. 

Something has been said of the standardising value of such an agency. He word 
is not a happy one. There is a vast difference between standardirang and standard 
making. As Pretident Hadley has well pointed out, it is the chief function of a 
university to furnish standards. The Ceun^ie Foundation has not undertaken to 
fiimish standards to the collies — that would be standardizing. What it has done 
is to make clear the standards of the colleges themselves and to throw the li^t of 
publicity on the deviatifms from the standards they themselves have set up. In the 
present educational confusion the danger that some subtie standardizing process will 
take the place of the colleges as standard makers and bring about a level of medio- 
crity is an extremely remote danger. The college has nothing to fear eitbv from 
friendly scrutiny or hostile criticism. The only enemies who can really injure it are 
thoee of its own household, — (nvtense, insincerity, superficiality. When a coUcf^ sets 
flwth the fundamental standards — honesty, simplicity, sincerity, thoroughness — no 
outside agency can touch it. 
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Then ia equally little daaga* of nndoe oeDtnlinitioD. The FouncUtion b» no 
direct coercive power. Its influenoe depends primuily upon rational pemunao. Its 
boardoftnisteesisctHDpoBedof men re p resenting every aectitm of the countiy. Tling 
is no possibility that such a body will sanction polides that tend to daiigeroas cen- 
tralieation. The trustees perceive that herett^OTe educational forces have been almost 
wholly centrifugal and iodividualistic Each state possesses to-day a latge number of 
separate educational oif;aiuiations, such as one or more univovities, many coll^jes, 
professional schools, and secondary schools. These several institutinu are not clearly 
related either locally or as parts of a general sdieme. They have been set up with little 
reference to each other. There is as yet little ^ipreciation of the loss that sudi a 
situation entails, — a time loss, because time is lost where articulation is poor; an 
ethical loss, because the effort to maintain an exceasiTe number of institutimis on a 
basis that is nominal rather than real has demoralised educational conditions; a 
finoocial loss, because it costs more to maintain several inferior institutions than one 
e^ctive one. It is to be noted, too, that these losses &11 in eveiy case cm the stu- 
dent body and the youth who would like to be studenls. The loss of time in aeomdaiy 
school and oolite tarings the boy late to his trade or his professional school, the 
financial lots comes out of his pocket, or that of his parents, the ethical loss &11b 
heaviest on him. 

Iliere is, then, a distincst need at this juncture for an agency btereated in oigan* 
isation, in coordination, in differentiation of parts, and in the definition of true 
standards. The coming decade may well correspond in college administration to the 
epoch thfo*%^ which our railroads have just passed. Thirty years ago railroads were 
ettended into the west with littie relation to the needs of the population or to the 
requirements of ndlroad building in older communitiea. They were pioneers and 
they served their purpose. The last ten years, however, have been a period not of 
rulway eztenrion, but of railway betterment: curves have beoi taken out, grades cut 
down, road-beds made safe, and the pioneer railroads brought up to the standards of 
settied communities. 

The last twenty years have been a period of enormous collie expansion ; the 
next twenty years are to be one of collie betterment and coordination. 

It is not necessary at this stage to forecast absolutely the lines which such reor- 
ganization may take. But the details of the situation with which it must deal can- 
not but be highly suggestive as to the general direction whidi it must take. Here, 
onr educational institutions overlap; there, they form parallel competing lines. It 
is obvious ft<om the mere Cut of their separate existence that they are meant to 
servedistincta)ds;butifso, then educational efficiency requires that they be sharply 
differentiated. It is equally clear that they are together designed to serve a general 
or common purpose; if so, civic efficiency requires that they be codtdinated. Educa- 
tionally it is immaterial whether the various institutions in question are endowed 
or tax-supported. Their purpose is common, whatever their means of support. Hiey 
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must therefore take poiititm'with intelligent n^^ud tome anotlier and to tbeir com- 



If tbi» way of looking at the matter is 10006, our first coocem must be to clear 
op distinctioDB to the end that natural and significant junctions may be estaUiabed. 
At this moment the cnticsl points of transition seem to be the following: elemao* 
tary school — trade sdiool; secondary school — oolite ;coIl^;e — profieasional school; 
coUcf^ — unirersity. At no one of these points is articulation now sure and frirtinnlrni 
If the analogy to railroad reorganization is valid, efiective educational coordination 
will result in a large saving of time and energy. Only a few railroads can be trunk 
lines. Hie great majority must be bnuubes articalating with the trunk lines. But 
they can all use the same gauge. 

The more or less chaotic conditicm disclosed by study from the point of view her* 
presented will quickly reshape itself under the operation of such a constructive con- 
ception if once accepted. It would appear that tbe system of education in any state 
would ultimately roolve itself into one univernty (periiaps in the lai^^ end nuKV 
populous states, several), a small number of strong coll^;es worldng in harmony with 
it, a large number of secondary schools underlying these^ and below all, the elemen- 
tary schools. With this main educational trunk, trade schools and professional schools 
will articulate at definite points. Toward some such coherent, rational, and interre- 
lated oi^anization we seem at this moment fortunately to be tending. If, now, this 
be true, it is evident that the thousand institutions in the United States calling them- 
selves colleges or universities cannot all find places as such in it. It is incredible, for 
instance, that fifty-two colleges shall continue in the educational system of Ohio, or 
aix Methodist collies in that of Iowa, or that great states will go on supporting col- 
lies in competitimi one with another. Undoubtedly, many institutions now calling 
themselves universities ought frankly to face the situation and become collies, and 
many calling themselves colleges ou^t to become academies. Some of these so-called 
univeisitieB have the means and the situation to be moat useful as collies, but they 
can never justify their existence as universities and they will demoralize the educa- 
tion of their respective states so long as tbey attempt it. It is the clear duty of the 
president and trustees of such an institution to place it both by name and by actual 
administration in the class to which it belongs and in which it could serve the cause 
of education efficiently. There is, perhaps, no other situation which presents to a 
conscientious college president audi difficulties as the effiirt to reduce the preten- 
sions of his institution or to give it a more modest name. He must contend with the 
swollen pride of the community inflated in lai^ measure by the collie's own action, 
witb the undiscriminating loyalty of sentimental alumni, with the opposition of those 
who sit in secure places. Nevertheless, this way lie academic honor, institutional hon- 
esty, and educational progress for thooe who have the courage and the tact and the 
patience to enter upon the task. 

It is, however, a condition precedent to such endeavor that we form the habit of 
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calling things hj tbar ri^t namu. The indoBtrml reorguiuer b^iu with a criti- 
cal scrutiny of accounts, previous operations and market deniands. He tries to see 
everything in a cold, rational light. The same sort of clear seeing and dear thinWittg 
ia urgently required in education. No one is really to be blamed for the origin of 
the existing confusion. It has come about naturally as a spontaneous espressi<M) of 
expansive impulse. When defects are pointed out, it ia not then with the purpose of 
throwing responsibilil^ on particular institutions. But, m the other hand, these same 
defects can be proved only by dealing definitely and specifically with places, institu- 
tioDS and practices, and improvements can be efiectively suggested oqly in concrete 
instances. It is earnestly desired that the course of the Foundation in this matter be 
not misunderstood, lite difficulties of the position are keenly realized by those diaiged 
with its administration. On the one hand, we must be candidly ontspokea; on the 
other, oar disinterested concern must be clear in every utterance. Public confidence, 
won by accurate, temperate, and impartial study and discussion, is the chief asset 
that the Foundaton may hope to accumulate. 



HCNBT S. FurCHKTT. 



Odder 18, 1909. 
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AMOS NOYES CUBRIER 



A MOB Notes Cusrieb was bom on a fann near Canaan, New Hampshire, on Octo- 
XjL ber 18, 183S. He was educated at Dartmouth College, from which he was gradu- 
ated as a bachelor of arts in the class of 1856, having preriously tau^t in district 
schools, and in 1854 been principal of the academy at Danbury, New Hampshire. 

Soon after his graduation Mr. Currier went to Iowa upon a visit to relatives, and 
while there became professor of Latin and Greek in the Central University of Iowa at 
Fella. This position he held from 1857 to 1861, receiving from Dartmouth Collie 
the d^ree of master of arts in 1859. In 1861 Professor Currier enlisted as a private 
in Company C, Eighth Iowa Volunteer lolontry, and was captured with his n^ment 
by Greneral Beauregard in the "Hornets' Nest" during the battle of Shiloh. The 
TEgiment was transported as prisoners of war to Mobile, where after a detention of 
some months, it was released on parole. Upon being formally exchanged, Mr. Currier 
received a commissifHi and served under it in the army until the close of the war. 

At the cessation of hostilities in 1666 he returned to his chair at the Central Uni- 
▼ersil^ of Iowa, whence in 1867 he was called to be professor of Latin and Greek at 
the State Univend^ of Iowa. rHuB ofiBce he occupied for forty years, serving during 
the last twenty years, 18S7 to 1907, also as dean of the coll^;e of liberal arts. Dur- 
ing the year 1898-99 he was in addition acting presdent of the university. 

Professor Currier served as president of the Iowa State Teochen" Associatiim; be 
was for many years a director of the First National Bank, Iowa City; he received in 
189S the d^iree of doctor of laws irom Des Moines College; and in 1905 the alumni 
of the university presented as a mark ofafftction and respect an oil painting of him to 
the university. The commencement of the university in 1907 was ^ven the title of 
the "Currier Fortieth." 

On account of bis distinguished usefulness to education in Iowa, attested by the 
governor of the state and many well known graduates of the university throughout 
the west, the Carnegie Foundation, on March 28, 1907, granted to Dten Currier a 
retiring allowance. He died in Iowa City on May 16, 1909. 



JEROME SCHNEIDER 

JSROHR ScHNEiraB was boni at Basle, Switzerland, on Septonber 80, 1824, and 
received bis preliminary education in the public schools and the gymnari*an of 
bis native city. After graduating from the latter in 1839 be i^«at three years in the 
XoaXpaedagogiuni, and in 1842 was matriculated at the University of Basle. Here be 
continued for ei^t years, with the exception of one year spait at the University t^ 
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Berlin, studying ancient an) modem languages and teaching in the gymnaiium. In 
1850 he reoeiTed the degree of doctor of philosophy from the University of Basle. 

In 1864 Dr. Schneider came to America and located in Boston. For two yean 
he tau^t modem languages in private schools, dwing part of the year 1856-56 
acting as instructor in modem languages and Latin at Amherst College. At the be- 
ginning of the year 1856-67 he was appointed instructor in modran languages and 
the classics at 1\ifts College, then recently opened. In I860 he was made professor 
of the Greek language and literature, continuing to teach French and German also 
until 1869. 

Upon the nominatipn of the board of trustees of Tufts College the Cam^ie 
Foundation, on July 26, 1906, granted to Professor Schneider a retiring allowance. He 
thereupon retired from active teaching, in which he had been engaged at Tufts Col- 
lege for fif^ years. Professor Schneider died in SomorviUe, Massachusetts, on May S(^ 



ALLEN DANPORTH 

A LLEN Damfokth was bom in Plymouth, Maasadiuaetts, on Jazniaiy 6, 1846, be- 
x\. ing a lineal descendant of Samuel Danforth, Harvard, 1643. He received bis 
preliminaz7 education in the public schods of Plymouth, and entered Harvard Col- 
lege at the age of sixteen, graduating with hooon with the class of 1866. In 1869 
he receiTed the degree of master of arts. The year following his graduation he went 
to Helena, Montana, where he remained until 1872, during a part of that time be- 
ing superintendent of the mining and milling operations near Hdena of the National 
Mining and Exploration Company of New York. In 1874 he was i^ipointed bunar 
of Harvard University. 

The office of bursar Mr. Danforth held until 1888, when be was appointed deputy 
treasurer of Harvard. In 1898 he retired from this (^ce to become the first comp- 
troller of Harvard University. This office he held until his redgnation in 1906, hav- 
ing thus completed thirty-two years in administrative duties at the onivenity. He 
was considered an authority upon the gifts held by the craporation, the history of 
the university propo^y, and the general financial transactions of the univeainty dur- 
ing the two hundred and seventy-five years of its existence. 

On June 7, 1906, upon the nomination of the Board of Fellows of Harvl^^ Uni- 
versity, the Camegie Foundation granted a retiring allowance to Mr. Danforth. He 
died in Boston on July 19, 1909. 

JOHN HANNO DEILER 

JOHK Hammo Dbilbk was bom in 1840 at Altotting in the kingdom of Bavaria, 
and was educated in the schools of his native town and at the Royal Cdl^e of 
Munich. After his graduaticm in 1868 he taught in various Bavarian sdiools under 
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A govemmmt appointment, finally teaching in the Model Sdiool at Munich. In 1871 
Mr. Deiler removed to New Orleans to take change oS a Gorman sdiool in that 
tAty, and in 1879 he was appointed ptoteaoor of German in the Univenitj of Loui- 
siana, now the Tulane Univetri^. {^feasor Deiler organized several musical sode- 
ties in New Orleans and elsewhere, and was President of the National Union, North 
American Saengerbund. He was the author of a bistoiy of German settlers in 
Xjouisiana. On accoimt of this work and his serrices to the Goman people in the 
United States, the German Emperor, in Seoemher, 1898, conferred uptm him the 
knighthood of the Pmsnan Order of the Crown. 

On May S, 1907, upon the nnninatifHi of the board of trustees of the Tulane 
University of Louisiana, the Cam^e Foundation granted to Professor Deiler a 
ledring idlowance. He died at Covington, Louisiana, on July 90, 1909. 



E 



EDWARD THOMAS BOAG 
DWAUi Thomas Boac was bom in 1842 at Charleston, Sooth Carolina. He was 
/ sent north to be educated, and after being prepared in a private school in 
New York, be entered the collegiate course of the Free Academy, now the Coll^ ci 
the City of New York. Upon the breaking out of the civil war he left bis studies, 
and returning to his home in Charleston, enlisted in the Confederate army. He 
served in the army throughout the war, taking part in most of the campaigns of 
" Stonewall" Jackson, and being several times promoted. In the second battle of 
Fredoicksbutg he was wounded so sevexdy that he was left on the field among the 
dead; a woman performing acts of charity among the soldiers discovered by accident 
that he was still living. He recovered, but with the permanent loss of one eye. 

After the war Mr, Boag went to England, and in 1866 returned to New York 
and went into bumneas. In 1868 he entered the service of the Collie of Iliysicians 
and Surgeons, and a few years later was appointed r^patrar. In 1891, when the col- 
lege was made an integral part of Columbia University, he was given the title of 
assistant r^strar of the university. 

Upon the nomination of the board of trustees of Columbia University the Carnegie 
Foundation, cm March 4, 1909, granted to Mr. Boag a retiring allowance, and on 
July 1, 1909, he retired from the service of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
in which he had been engaged for forty-one years. Mr. Boag was drowned in Raquette 
Lake in the Adirondack Mountains on August 17, 1909. 

HENRY CADWALADER CHAPMAN 

HKNBT CADWALAnsB Chaphan was bom at Riiladelphia, Pennsylvania, on 
August 17, 1845. He was educated at the University of Pennsylvania, from 
which he recdved the degree of bachelor of arts in 166S, the d^ree of master 
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of arts in 1864, and the degree of doctor of medicine in 1867. After studying for 
tiuree yean in Europe he began the practice of medicine in Philadelphia in 1870. 
In the same year he became resident physidao at the Pennsylvania Hospital, and 
lecture on anatomy and physiology in the University of Pennsylvania. In 1879 he 
was elected profeeaor of the institutes of mediciDe and medical jurisprudence at the 
Je^rson Medical College and held this chair until his retirenent in 1909. From 
1876 to 1881 he was physioan to the coroner of Philadelphia, &om 1892 to 1901 
chairman of the board of curaton of the PhiladdphiaAcadony of Natural Sciences, 
and fixMn 1880 to 1904 was the ditector of the Philadelphia Zoological Society. Dr. 
Chapman was the author of a number of medical treatises and a frequent contribu- 
tor to medical and scientific periodicals. Among his better known works were £oa- 
UMon (^ L\fi, TVeatm on Human Pkyriology, and Medical Juritprudence and Toxi- 
cology, He recrived the d^;ree of doctor of science from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 

On December 12, 1908, on account of bis long and generous service to medical 
education, the Cam^e Foundation granted a retiring allowance to Dr. Chsymaa. 
He died at Bar Harbor, Maine, on September 8, 1909. 



CHARLES AMI LADOR 

CHAUiEa Aui Ladoe was bom at St. Croix, Switzerland, on June 17, 1842. He 
received his education in the schools of St Croix, the Lausanne Academic, the 
Sorbonne, and the College de France. Following the completion of his studies he 
served for one year as professor of the French language and literature at Robert 
College, Constantinople, and one year as professor in the Institut de Belle Rive, 
Vevey, Switzeriand. 

In 1869 Professor Lador came to the United States, and upon his arrival regis- 
tered as a student in the Union Theological Seminary, New York. After two years 
spent there as a student, he became in 1872 instructor in modem languages at WiU 
liston Seminary, Easthampton, Massachusetts, where he remained until 1880. He 
then returned to the seminary, and in 1881 he was licensed to preach and was ordained 
by the Presl^ftery of New York. He retumed to France and was assigned by the 
Society of Geneva to the chai^ of a congregation in Provence. 

In 1884 {^feasor Lador was sent by the society as its representative in the 
United States, and after serving in that oqmcity for two years he accepted in 1886 
the pontion of adjunct professor of the French language and literature at the Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn. A few years later he was appointed professor and 
served in this oflice until, on June 7, 1907, the Carnegie Foundation, upon the nomina- 
tion of the board of trustees of the Polytechnic Institute, granted to him a retiring 
allowance. Professor Lador died at Woodhaven, Long Island, on September 26, 1909. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 

To ike Vke'ChmnBan oadTrtuUti qfihe Carnegie Foundation for ihe Advancement 
Iff Teaching: 

In accordance with the provitdoDa of Article IX of the By-lavB, the Tice-cbainnaD 
of the board of trustees designated Harvey S. Chase & Company certified public 
accountants, to audit the accounts of the Foundation for the last fiscal year. On 
October 6 the books of the treasurer were accordingly turned over to this firm, whose 
report follows. 

<ktA*r M, 19W. 

To Ae Vice-Chmmum of the Tnalea tf the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancematt of 

TeacUHg: 

Deab Sis : In accordance with your instmctions to us, onder date of September 8, 

1909, we have audited the books and accounts of the Cam^e Foundation fcnr 

the Advancement of Teaching for the year ending September 80, 1909, and have 

to report as follows: 

During the coarse oioai audit we made a thorough check of the books of ac- 
count, satisfying ourselves that the income from the investments had been duly 
accounted for, and that the expenditures hod been duly authorized and vouched. 
We checked the payments of retiring allowances in detail against the authority 
for such payment as recorded in the retiring allowances ledger &om the minut^ 
of the trustees. 

Hie securities representing the investments were produced to us and chedced 
by number against the records of securities in the investments ledger. 

The cash in bank was verified with the bank balance and the cash on hand 
by actual count. 

With the approval of your ofiicen we have made several changes in the ftmn 
of the annual financial statement. At the request of your president, we have pre- 
sented a statement of income and expenditiue in very much greater detul than 
has been the practice heretofore. This is in accordance with the policy of publicity 
recommended by the Foundation for educational institutions throughout the 
country. Considered with the statement of cash received and disbursed, and the 
record of securities purchased, it gives a full account of the financial transactions 
of the year. 

We have employed the practice of the Banking and Insurance Departments of 
the State of New York in accounting for investment securities. Tiua practice is a 
requirement of law for savings banks and insurance companies in New York, and 
in their case is important for the proper valuation of assets and an accurate ac- 
counting for income. As the investments of the Foundation, aside &om its on- 
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giaal endowment, are all accumulatioiis of income and as such are available for tue 
at the discretion of the trustees, they need not be treated to the same refinement 
of accounting that might properly be demanded under some other circumstances. 
The rulef laid down by the New York State Departments axe, however, such a 
definitive expression of good accounting practice that the Foundation, it seemed 
to us, would do well to adopt them, especially in view of its recommendations fbr 
a standard accounting i»actice for the educational institutioDs with which it comes 
in contact. In most of these institutions such a practice would be hi^y desirable. 
There is a concise explanation of the method followed in this report, and illusteated 
on Schedule B, in the pamphlet of the Banking Department, from whidi we quote 
as follows: 

"Amortization is the gradual chai^ng off and extinction of the premiom or 
crediting and extinction of the discount involved in the purchase of securities. 
It is to be distinguished from the practice of charging on the entire premium, 
or crediting the entire discount, immediately at the time of purchase ; or the ' 
practice of carrying the security at the purdiase price until maturity and then 
diarging off the premium or crediting the discount, because the practice of 
making one charge or credit either at purchase or maturity makes the loss or 
gain, as the case may be, unduly large either at the bc^nnine or the end of the 
n& of the bond, and the bond is therefore carried at an unduly low or an un- 
duly high value; whereas, amortization, by spreading this loss or gain over the 
entire period during whidi the bond is held, results in giving to me purchaser 
the exact periodic income, upon the basis of which the bond was purchased. . . . 

**Market values, when applied as a measure of solvency to fixed term se- 
curities owned by savings institutions, are un&ir and unreu. 

"Securities purchased either above or below par do not actually earn the 
nominal rate of interest. If a premium has been paid, a sufficient sum should 
periodically be taken from the interest income to amount at maturity to the 
premium, thereby distributing the burden of loss on the investment uirou^< 
out the term. Or, in the case of a purchase below par, the discount should be 
added to the purchase price, by periodic divisions, so that the lienefit of the 
puTchaae shall oe distributed thiroughout the term. 

"Both of these defects are cured ijy ammrtization." 

Two methods of amortization are in practical use and both are permitted 
under New Yorii law. The scientific method, so-called, may be described briefly as 
one that keeps the amortized, or investment, value of a bond always at "the 
price at which it would sell at the date as of which the amortization k made, if 
sold to net the same interest as that at which it was purchased." 

"The simple or pro-rata method of amortization is based on the simple process 
of charging off the premiums or crediting the discount in equal amounts at (an- 
nual or) semi-annu^ periods, during the life of the bond. The amount to he 
diargedoffat each (annual or) semi-annual period is ascertained by dividing the 
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premium or discount by tlie number of (annual or) semi-annual periods through 
which the bond will have to run to reach matiuity." 

Aa Ox second method can be eaaily calculated and checked hf any careful 
clerk, it seems better adapted to general use and has been followed in this re- 
port It requires conaideraUe work to construct a table of amortization, but it is 
important to note in this connection that, the work cmoe done correctly, stands 
during the full tram of the security, and occasions no further work aside &tHn the 
periodic entry of amortization with the corresponding chaige or credit to income. 
The amortization rate for each investment should be entered on the ledger page 
as a permanent record of the annual entry applying to tliat securi^. 
Very respectfully, 

HAavxY S. Chase & CoufjUtT. 
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SXJMMAHY OF CASH RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING SEPTEHBER 80, 1909 

Cub Balance October 1, 1908 $ 19,410.89 

Total Cub Recelpta, per cub book 838,454.91 

9557,865.80 

Total Cub PAymenta, per cub book 509;eS8.l7 

Cadi Balance September 30, 1909 fiSfitftAS 
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INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING SEPTEHRER SO, 1909 

Income 
Vnm Seearittes In the Endowmrat Fund 9800,00a00 

u per details on Sckedule A 
From other Inveatmenta 8^897.61 

■s per details on Scheditle A 
Accomnlatiaa of B<md Discoont to establish "Investment Value" of 
Miscellaneous Securities according to rules of New Yoric State Bank- 
ing Department for Investments, net 5,482.48 
as per details on Schedule B 
Interest on Bank Balances to September 90, 1909 8,584.91 
Total Income for tMe Yem $544,355.00 



ExpendUwe 




Rcmmo Allovaikcs: 






To Professors, Officers, and Widows in Ac- 






cepted Institutions 


$881,017.57 




To PnrfeasoTs, Officers, and Widows not in 






Accepted Institutions 


118,858.88 


$848,87a90 


ADHiNisntATiOM; 
Salaries 






President @ %lSfiOO ftata Jan. 1, 1909 


$14^50.00 




Treasurer 


s,ooaoo 




Secretary 


8,000.00 




Assistant Secretary, Washington, D.C 


50.00 




Bookkeeper 


1,500.00 




Stenographer 


1,080.00 




Stenographer @ $1080 per annum 


405.00 




Fihng Clerk @ $900 per annum 


685.00 




Total Salaries 


$88,970.00 




TraveUng Expenses of Trustees, Officers 






and Assistants 


4,678.60 




Rent 


8,999.98 




Stationery and Office SuppUes 


1,456.96 




Sundries 


899.06 




Postage 


4«9.88 






184.85 






588.17 


$86,106.85 


Carried fomard 


$879,977.76 $544,855.00 
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Brwightfomard 




Publicatiok: 




Printiiig Third Annual Report 


«5,115.S5 


SaUry of ABsisUnt 


l,iW0.00 


Postage on Annual Report 


605.00 


Reprint8 


858.00 


Extra clerk hire, mailing report 


45.70 


iNTnnoATiON OF PRorttwoNAL School*; 






18,500.00 




MSI. AS 


Rent of Office 


900.00 




675.00 


Profewlonal Fees 


850.00 




64.04 


Sundries 


16S.77 


Postage 


54.80 


Expert RxpoRn: 




Report on Teaching of PfaTStca 


1 1,860.00 




67aoo 


Actuarial Reports 


389.50 




151.75 


Traveling Expenses 


483.67 



$379,977.75 $544,355.00 



Total Expenditure for tlu Year endh^ September SO, : 



Accumulation of Surplus Income for the 
Year ending September 80, 1 909 



$5,989.18 
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BALANCE SHEET, SEPTEMBER SO, 1909 







•10^79.161.70 






176,S42.S« 


Cam in Bank and on Hand 




48,637.13 


Office Furniture ado Fixturw, Coat 


•5^81.76 




Less Reserve for Depredfttioa 


1.415.87 


8,963.89 


ToIoIAmkU 




•l 1,108,107.38 


UabaUia 




Endowment Fund 




»io/)0o,ooaoo 


Surplus Income: 






AccumnUlion to September SO, 1908 


$961,208.07 






146,899.85 




ToUl AccumuUtlotu 




1,108,107.38 




$11,108,107.38 
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9S,3S0,D00 

S.300,000 

M,000 

SS,000 

10,000 

30,000 
10,000 

acooo 



40,000 

00,000 

70,000 

90,000 

£.000 
60,000 
35,000 
10,000 
40,000 
40,000 



35,000 

n,ooo 



AyORTtZATtON Or BONDS 



U.S. Sted CdTporation, Seria "B" Rc«lrte(ed 50 ycv 5% Gold Btmd*. Ehie 

April 1, 1S51 

U. S. Steel Corpontion, Seriea "D" Regiitered W j<*r 5% Gold Bonds. Due 

April 1, 1951 

U. S. Steel Contontioo, Sate* "F" R^iftered 50 rev 6% Gold Boods. Due 

April I, 1951 



Centml R.R. Co. of New JcTMT. General Mtgc 5% Booda. DneJolrl. IMT 

a>eMpe«ke & Ohio Ry. Co. Oenenl FODdlng sad Impraremeat 5% Gold Boi 

Due Juiiuiy 1, IMS 

Chicago, Buriington & Quincr KB. lUlnob DIt., lit Mtgc 4% Bond*. Due 

July 1, l»4e 

Chiouro. Indiana & Soutiten R.a. Co. ComoUdated Mtge. 4% Bonda. Dne 

aryl, 105« 

The Lake Shore & Michigan Soutbon Rj. Co. >5 Tear 4% Gold CoinMO Bonda. 

Due September I, 1998 

New York Central & Hudoon lUrer R.R. Co. 5% 3 rear Gold Conpou Notea. Due 

Pebroarr 1, 1910 

Northern Fadfic, Great Northern, Chicago, BorUngton & Qolnqr R. R. Co. Col- 

lateml Tniat 4% Joint Bonds. Due Juljr 1, lOil 



Oregon Short line R.B. Ca 4% Refandlng Gold Bond*. Due December 1, 1*99 

PenntTlnnla R.R. Co. 5% S rear Ct^lateral Gold Notca. Due March 15, 1910 

PennajrIranU Co. 4% 15-95 year Gold Coupon Loan, IBOe. Due April 1, 1931. &ittre 
iiaue Tcdccniable at company's option on any Interot date after April' ""' - ~" 
i*ya' published notice. 



issue Tcdccniable at company's option on any Interest date after April 1, 19S1, 

days' published notice. 

Soutbeni Pacific R. R. Co. 1st Reftuidlng Htge. 4% Gidd Bonds. Due January 1, 1955 

Union Pacific B.B. Co. 90 year 4% Convertible Gold Bonds. Dne July 1, 1997 
Union Padflc R.R. Co. lit lien, ReAuuUogMtge. 4%G<dd Bonds. Doe June 1, 9008 



Dec 1,1101 
Dec 1. Ifiu 
Dec 1.1MS 

Septs, IMS 
Blay IT, IKH 
Jane 9. 1906 

Dec. 6, ISM 

Aug. T, IKT 
Feb. »k 1KB 

Aug. I. IMK 

10,1*0« 

Jnne 9, 1106 

Feb. 9, IMT 

Jnly 9, I9DI 

DecA, DOS 

Apr. 30^ 1S« 
OcLS, 190C 
Dec 19, IKH 
Apr. S, IMT 
Aog. 7, itor 
June 9. 190C 



Aog. 1, 1 
Apr. 19. I90a 
Oct 11, HOT 
Feb. T, I90e 
iDue U, 1908 
Not. 9, 1908 
Apr. 3, 1901 



Column t. Par Value 910,999,000.00 

t Column 3, Plemlum e.918.T5 

110,998,918.75 

i> Column 4, IHaconnt 5*,4I9.5T 

Column 9, Purchase Price 910,873,799.19 
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FUTURB AMORTIZATION AND ACCUMULATION' 


"^^ 


«— 


iXtOMMt 


iVnXwM 






« 


Bate 




Maturity 


t 3,340,000.00 










« 3.350,000.00 










3;sao,ooo.oo 










3^350.000.00 










S.300;000.00 










3,300,000i0a 










M,ao&Oo 




» 1,495.00 




t 38.50 


94,597.50 


48 


9 30.00 


9 1.440.00 


9 98.50 


U,i81.SA 


1 381.81 




$ .89 




95.980.36 


ae 


S.t6 


»soje 




18,40a00 




1,000.00 




877.95 


18.677.95 


15 


83.94 


1,959.10 


09.95 


r.iM».oo 




8,850.00 




439.89 


97,589.69 


15 


153.48 


9,309.90 


115.11 


M,U0.00 


4.Maoo 




191.19 




84.378.88 


77 


S8.St 


W».« 


HM 


tO,eTA.0O 


97S.0O 




8a.46 




50,848.54 


19 


44.0B 


m.st 


UM 


io.aoa.so 


H8.U 




41.S7 




50,531.13 


9S 


13. n 


SUM 


9.84 


1B,913.IS0 




5.087.50 




131.35 


50,0*3.85 


46 


107.16 


4,939.96 


90.79 


4B,19JI.OO 




975.00 




191.76 


40,94*. 76 


18 


39.66 


713.86 


36.36 


59,700.00 




300.00 




9M.67 


59.966.87 








33.93 


e4,Tll.H 




5,988.48 




849.99 


65,561.44 


11 


377.75 


4,155.95 


983.31 


SO.000.00 










30,000.00 










4,661.90 




318.90 




11.88 


4,093.46 


36 


8.36 


300.96 


5.58 


«,4OO.00 




3,800.00 




4U.50 


56,865.50 


90 


■ 155.43 


3,108.60 


95.90 


9B,178.W 




5.S91.09 




477.68 


89,650.64 


90 


864.96 


5,999.90 


44.16 


9,81f.d0 




187.50 




158.37 


9,970.87 








39.13 


3«,U0.00 




550.00 




453.85 


38,903.84 








96.75 


te,i».00 




875.00 




110.91 


49,941.91 


9t 


35.96 


740.46 


17.63 


18,983.3* 




i,oie.6a 




06.41 


19.0*9.75 


45 


91.00 


945.00 


5.85 


M,3T6.06 




3.«83.S4 




110.59 


90.467.95 


45 


77.63 


3,403.35 


19.40 


88,879.93 




5.190.07 




511.99 


30,391.99 


17 


959.61 


4,413.37 


194.71 


49,477.89 




8,589.78 




794.85 


50.909.07 


17 


439.39 


7,468.44 


399.40 


6,871.98 




798.09 




49.79 


0,391.77 


17 


38.91 


640.57 


98.60 


S4,aw.oo 




1,311.00 




11.56 


34,700.56 


98 


13.17 


1,990.66 


8.78 


44,T«.00 




5,950.00 




978.06 




44 


111.59 


4,906.88 


05.00 


tI0,S73,T99.18 


|«.818.« 


954.419.57 


tl89.84 


15,559.44 


910,879,101.78 






941,450.47 


91.387.74 



(T) 



(8) 



(9) 



(10) 



(11) 



Odmao 9. Purcbue Price 
pku Cffhinn 6, Accmnulatlo&s 



ifColaiiui5, AmorUntlons 



= Colnmn 7. InTotment Value 910,879,161.78 
Amortliad pnmlmu it printed in Halloa snd tba ■ccamnlatcd dlKOODti In n 



Column 7, Investmnit Vmhie 910,879,161.78 

fiku Colnmii 10, Fntnie AccnmuUtloDa 41,450.47 

pjtw Column II, and AmortlMtioii 1.387.75 

= Column 1. Par Value 



910.999,000.00 



184 REPORT OF THE TREASURER 

The treaaurer has submitted at each meetiDg of tbe executive committee state- 
ments of receipts and expenditures which were printed and aeat to all trustees. These 
statements, together wiUi tbe report of the auditing finn just quoted, give a com- 
plete account of the financial operations of the Foundation for the period covered 
by this report 

Thomas Momuson Caenbgib. 
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RULES FOR THE ADMISSION OF INSTITUnON& AND FOR THE 
GRANTING OF RETIRING ALLOWANCES 

Intbodoctioh 
The aim of the founder in the creation of this Foundation is dearly e x pr caw d in 
the Act of Incorporation passed hy the Congress of the United States, and approved 
by the President, March 10, 1906. 

This aim is there stated to be the establishment of an agency to provide retiring 
allowances for teachers in the collies, universities, and tedmical schools of the three 
English-speaking countries of North America, and to serve the cause of higher edu- 
cation by advancing and digni^ng the profession of the teacher in these higher 
imtitutions of learning. 

The trustees realized early in their administration of the endowment the necessity 
to make the retiring allowance system rest upon the haaiH of a recognition earned by 
the teacher in bis profession rather than upon tiie basis of a charity; to have the 
retiring allowance come to the teadier under definite rules as a right, not as a favor. 

To accomplish this purpose it was necessaty to deal primarily with institutions 
themselves in order to ascertain their standards of admission and of work, their 
financial resources, their relation to secondary education, and their plan of govern- 
ment. After satisfactory information is obtained in these matters, a college may be 
admitted to what has been termed the accepted list, and professors in it may then 
avail themselves of retiring allowances under the rules of the Foundation. Sudi 
allowances are paid throuf^ the institutions to the professors. At the present time 
sixty-seven collies have been admitted to the accepted list under the terms stated 
in the following paragraphs. 

AoKissioN or iNnmrnoNs to the Acceftzd List 
Institutions of higher learning, induding collies, universities, and tedmieal 
schools, whose educational standard, plan of government, and endowment conform 
to the standards of the Cam^e Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
may be recognized as entitled to share in the retiring allowance system of the Foun- 
dation. Blanks fi>r the presentation of this information will be furnished by the Foun- 
dation. 

Applications on behalf of institutions must be made by the board in which the 
government of the institution is vested. In the case of tax-supported institutions the 
triplications must be accompanied by the approval of the l^siature, and of the 
governor of the state or province in which the institution is situated. The trustees 
of the Foundation reserve the right to decline the application of any such institu- 
tion if it is subject to a political control or interference which, in the opinion of the 
trustees of the Foundation, impairs its educational efiidenc^. 
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The trustees of the Camegie Foondatiini for the Advaiiceiiient of Teadung r cecmi 
the right to discontinue the privilf^ of any institution to participate in the system 
of retiring allowances of the Foundation whenever, in the judgment of the trustees, 
an institution ceases to coofonn to the le^pilations maintained by the trustees. Such 
withdrawal, shall not, however, result in the disoontinuance of retiring allowances 
already granted. 

The requirements in r^ard to educational standard, plan of government, and en- 
dowment are given below. 

In order to be admitted to the retiring allowance system of the Foundation, the 
essential work of an institution must be that of higher education and of su(^ a char- 
acter that graduation from a four-year high school course, or equivalent trainings is 
a reasonable prerequisite therefor. 

The term college is used to designate, in the United States, Canada, and New- 
foundland, institutions varying so widely in requirements for admission, standards 
of instruction and facilities for work, that for the purposes of this Foundation some 
arbitrary definition of that term is necessary. The following definition will be em- 
ployed. 

"An institution to be ranked as a coll^ne must have at least six (6) professors 
giving thar entire time to college or university work, a course of four full years in 
liberal arts and sciences, and should require for admission not less than the usual 
four years of academic or high school preparation, or its equivalent, in addition to 
the pre-academic or grammar school studies." 

A technical ^hool to be eligible must have entrance and graduation requirements 
equivalent to those of the ccdlege, and must offer courses in pure and applied science 
of equivalent grade. 

Institutions whidi maintain a course, or courses, for which high school graduation, 
or equivalent training, is not required for admission, must present to the Foundation 
the number of students and the names of the teachers in such course or courses; 
also, sqiarately, the number of students of whom high school training, or the equiva^ 
lent, was required for admission, and the names of the teachen engaged exclusively 
in instructing the latter class of students. 

No institution will be accepted which is so organited that stockholders may par- 
ticipate in its benefits. 

Institutions of higher learning will be recc^ized as eligible to the benefits of the 
Foundation, so &r as denominational control is involved, under the following condi- 
tiiHis: 

1. Collies, universities, and technical sdwds of requisite academic grade, not 
owned or controlled by a religious organization, whose acts of incorporaticm or char- 
ters specifically provide that no denominational test shall be iq>plied in the dioice 
of trustees, officers, or teachers, nor in the admission of students. 

2. In the case of colleges, universities, and technical schools, not owned or cod- 
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trolled by a religioas organization, in which no speciSc statement conceming denonii- 
national tests is made in the charters or acts of incorporation, the trustees of such 
institottons shall be asked to certify b; a resolution to the trustees of the Cam^e 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching that, notwithstanding the lack of 
specific prohibition in the charter, "no denominational test will be imposed in the 
choice of trustees, officers, or teachers, nor in the admission of students, nor will 
denominational tenets or doctrines be taught to the students." Upon the passage of 
such resolution by the governing bodies of such institutions, they may be recognized 
as entitied to the benefits of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching so far as considerations of sectarian control are concerned. 

An institution not supported by taxation, in order to meet the requirements in 
regard to endowment, shtUl have a productive aidowment of not less than two hun- 
dred thousand dollars over and above any indebtedness of the institution. 

A tax-supported institution shall be in receipt of an annual income of not less 
than one hundred thousand dollars. 

Rules for the Grantino of Retieing Allowances 

Hie rules for the granting of retiring allowances as amended and adopted by the 
trustees at their annual meeting on November 17, 1909, are stated in the following 
paragraphs. They present in comparison with the rules formerly in use two important 
changes: first, an extension of the application of Rule 1, r^ulating retirement on 
the basis of age so as to recognize service in the grade of instructor; second, a restric- 
tion of the retiring allowance conferred after twenty-five years of service under Rule 2 
to teachers who have incurred physical disability unfitting them for further service 
as teachers. The reasons for these changes have arisen out of the experience gained 
in the administration of the trust for the past four years and are set forth in the 
Fourth Annual Report of the President of the Foundation. 

The rules as thus amended provide a retiring allowance for a teacher on two dis- 
tinct grounds: (1) To a teacher of specified service on reaching the age of sixty-five; 
(2) To a teacher after twenty-five years of service in case of physical disability. 

Although these are the general rules governing retirement, the trustees are never- 
theless willing to grant a retiring allowance after the years of service set forth in 
Rule 1 to the rare professor whose proved ability for research promises a fruitful 
contribution to the advancement of knowledge if he were able to devote his entire 
time to study or research ; and the trustees may also grant a retiring allowance after 
the years of service set forth in Rule 1 to the executive head of an institution who 
has displayed distinguished ability as a teacher and educational administrator. 

Rule 1. Any person sixty-five years of age who has had not less than fifteen yean 
of service as a professor, or not less than twMity-five years of service as instructor ' or 
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as inrtnictor and ptofeMor, and who is at the time a professor or an instnictor in 
an accepted institution, shall be entitled to an annual retiring allowance computed 
as follows: 

(a) For an active pay of twelve hundred dollan or less, an allowance of one 
thousand dollan, provided no retiring allowance shall exceed ninety per cent of the 
active pay. 

(b) For an active pay greater than twelve hundred dollars the retiring allowance 
shall equal one thousand dollars, increased by fifty dollars for each one hundred 
dollars of active pay in excess of twelve hundred dollars. 

(c) No retiring allowance shall exceed four thousand dollars. 
Computed by the formula: R = 

A = active pay. 

Rule 2. Any person who has had twenty-live years of service as a professor or 
thirty yean of service as professor and instructor, and who is at the time either a 
professor or an instnictor in on accepted institution, shall, in the case of disability 
unfitUng him for the work of a teacher as proved by medical examination, be en- 
titled to a retiring allowance computed as follows: 

(a) For an active pay of twelve hundred dollars or less, a retiring allowance of 
eight hundred dollars, provided that do retiring allowance shall exceed dghty per 
cent of the active pay. 

(A) Yor aa active pay greater than twelve hundred dollars, the retiring allowance 
shall equal eight hundred dollars, increased by forty dollars for each one hundred 
dollara in excess of twelve himdred ddlars. 

{c) For each additional year of service above twenty-five for a professor, or above 
thirty for on instructor, the retiring allowance shall be increosed by one per cent of 
the active pay. 

(d) No retiring allowance shall exceed four thousand dollars. 

Computed by the formula: R — -T7jA(b + IS) + 980, where R a retiring allowance, 
A = active pay, and b = number of years of service. 

Rule 3. A widow who has been for ten years the wife of a teacher, who at the time 
of his death was in receipt of a retiring allowance, or who at the time of his death 
was eligible to a retiring allowance, or who had had twenty-five years of service as 
a professor, or thirty yean of service as an instructor and professor, shall receive as 
a pension one-half of the retiring allowance to which her husband was entitled under 
Rule 1, or would have been entitled under Rule S in case of disability. 

Rule 4. In the preceding rules, years of leave of absence are to be coimted as years 

■ dcvutment. The term la not Intended to Include dcmonatnton, nwcbanldui*. UbontixT behwn. or otber 
ualitunt* who are not ohanBd with the nsponilbllltr tor ttw cMidDrt of ntlefc claaea, nor li It beld to Inclode 
tboae who (iTe anr cfnuktcreble part of their tlntc to (aJatul occnpation* other than colkfc Icachliil. The faaa- 
liatloD reaerrt* the risht to decide Id all doubtful caae* what conalltntca lerTkca aa an Id ' 
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of servioe, bat not exceeding one year hi seven. Libiariaiw, r^strmn, lecorden, and 
•dmiDutmtive oflicen of long tenure whose Balaries may be rlnnnrd witb thoM of 
professors and assistant profesacm are considered eligible to the benefits of a retir- 
ing allowance. 

Rule 5. Teachen in the [Nvfessiona] departments of universities whose principal 
work is outside the profession of teeduog are not included. 

Rule 6. The benefits of the Foundation shaU not be avwlable to those whose 
active service ceased before April 16, 1905, the date of Mr, Carole's original letter 
to the trustees. 

Rule 7. In counting years of service toward a retiring allowance it is not neces- 
sary that the entire service shall have been given in institutions upon the accepted 
list of the Foundation, but only years of service in an institution of hi^ier education 
will be accepted as an equivalent. 

Rule 8. In no case shall any allowance be paid to a teacher who continues to ^ve 
the whole or a part of his time to the work of teaching as a member of the instruct- 
ing stair of any institution. 

Rule 9. The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching retuns the 
power to alter these rules in such manner as experience may indicate as dentaUe toe 
the benefit of the whole body of teachen. 

RscoGNrnoN or Individual Pxorbsobs in iNsTrnmoNS hot ok THs'AocKFrKD Lm 
The trustees realize that there are aUe and devoted teachers rendering admirable 
service to education in institutions whidi, owing to low entrance requirements, or tot 
other reasons, are considered below the academic grade requisite to entitle them to 
a place on the accepted list of institutions. Individual professors of eztraradinory 
merit or service in such institutions may be granted retiring allowances, but in sadi 
cases the trustees will deal with the individual professor. Such allowances cannot in 
any instance be granted to professors in institutions deemed to be under denomina- 
tional control. Inasmuch as tiie Cam^e Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing is a gift to higher education, service in a high scIkm^ or academy will not entitle 
a teacher to a retiring allowance from this Foundation. 

Iliese rules were approved at the annual meeting of the trustees of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching held on November 17, 1909. 
{Jttett) Charles F. Thwing, 

Secretary qfthe Board qf Trvteet. 
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151. 
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Agriculture, adiool of, UniTcrdty of Minne- 
sota, 99, 30, 89. 
UniTcnilty of Miaaouri, 39. 41. 89. 
UnWerst^ of WiBconrin, 36-38, 69. 101. 
Alexander. Eben. retired, 19. 

ALLBOHKMr COLLEOK, 71. 

Alumni, election of tnisteei by. 4, 8, 195. 

AUHSMT COLLEBE. 117, 145. 168. 

Anderson, Akzauder. retired, 19. 
Appieton, miliam Hyde, retired. 10. 
AacmanioaicAL IimiiuiK or Amibica, 8. 

AaCHAHIUMT, ScBOOL OF AmERICAM, 6. 

Arikiha, Urnmnrr or, 159. 
AaiAMM, Umnurrr or. 159. 



Armour Ixarmnc or TnaxoLoar. IIT. 

Aadatant ptof^Mor, 11, 13, Tl, 196. 

Aariatant treaaura. 11, 168. 

Aasodate profeMor. 19. 

AaaociatioDof College* and Prepsmtory Schoida 
of the Southern Statea, 131 

Atbletka In acboola, S3, 151. 

Aubert. Alfred Bellamy, granted diaabilitf al- 
lowance, 13. 

AnaovrAXA Coluwk^ 138. 

Averill. William A.. Pruaaian exchange teacher, 
45,47. 

Baker. Thomas Rakestraw, retired, 19. 
Ballantine, Anna T., retii«d, 19. 

BAaHARD COLLROB, 147. 

Batm CoLLna, II, 145. 

Boorr CotxisB. Tl, 145, 14T. 153. 

BenUey. Luette P.. retired, 19. 

BxRLDC, Unvxanrr or. TO, 118. 141, 168. 

Boag. Edward Thontaa. deccaaed, 10, 169. 

Bond. EllMbeth Powell, retired. ID. 

BowDoiN CoixnE. 71. 145. 

Admisalon to medkal scbod, 139. 
Boyd, David R.. fbrmer president of the State 

UniTCT^ of Oklahoma, 93. 
Bradley, Cornelius Beach, retired, 19. 
Brady. John Everett, retired, 11. IS. 
Brooke, SL George Thicker, retired. 19. 
Brooks, Jabes. retired, 10. 
Brown, Mrs. Edward Milea. II. 
Brown. John F^ankUn, Pruarian exchange 

teacher. 55. 
Browm UwiTEBinT, 5, 157. 
Burma Vira Collrse. 138, 
Boshee, Frederick A., granted disability allow- 

CaUFORNM. Ujl lVRRU Tt Or. 19. S3, 

Articulation with sUte high achoola. 154. 
Prescribed entiaoce subjects. 159. 
CampbdU Thomas M.. Goremor of Texas, 84. 
Campbell, James A,, Pnuaian exchange teacher, 

50. 
Canada, Dominion of. 16. 30, 31, Tl, 149. 
Canfield. Mrs. James Hutme, II. 
Carhait. Henry Smith, retired, 10. 
Carlrow Collzoc, 10. 145. 
Carnegie, Andrew, 3, 5, 6, 18. 83. 
CARvmie FommATiox, examination of institu- 
tions. 84. ST. 
BxecntiTe Committee of. 3«. 18. 91. 48. 43. 

65, 86-88, 184. 
President of, 3, 5, 6, 9. 18, 19, 91, 57, 73. 
ITS. ITT. 
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TrcMoier of, ITS, ITT, 184. 
Tnutee* of, S, 48, 61, 61. tMS. W, 7S, 88, 
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184. 
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14S, IAS. 
OiapniM, Henry C«dw*toder,deceMtJ.U,U>. 
Oiartm. college, 18-91, 87. 98, 90, SI, SO. 

DenomlnatioiMl, 4-T. 
Chicaoo, Unraunr or, 4S, 118. 

AdvertMngby, lift. 
Church, Howaid W., Pnuilui exchuigeteMlier, 

40. 
CnaHXATi, UmriBRTr or, II, SB, ISA, 145. 
Clabbmn School or Teckvologt, 14S. 
Cuu VtnvMtm, 11. 116. 
Ci.*icin. SrutnB *T Atbo*, Ambucav 

School or, B. 
Cluucal Snnim at Rom^ Ambicam Scmooi. 

or, 8. 
Clbmiom Aaucui.TVBAL CoLunc, B4. 
CoiCoLLiUE, 10. 11. 17-19, 153. (133. 

College Entnoce ExAmiDAtkni Board. 54, 131. 
Colleges, endowment of, 49. 

FlnaocU reports of, 57. 115-117. 
Goremtng board of, alie, 194, 195. 
CoUegca, smAll, 71, 197, 19S. 
CoLOUDO, UinvKBinT or, 13. 13, 83. 

COLOHADO CoLLCOt, 11, 146, 153. 

CoLOBADO School or Bfixn, 83. 
Colnmbia. District of, 16, 43, 44. 
CoumuA UHiYHnTv, 10, 11, 40, 69. 71, 140, 
144, 159, 155, 169. 

Admission to medical scbod, 139. 

Hatricnlatloa records of, 147. 148. 

Method of admlMtoD at, 137. 
Condlt, Urs. Robert A., II. 
CoadltSoned studeoU, 134-lST, 159. 

at Uoivenltr of Michigan, 95. 

at Univeiai^ of Minnesota, 99. 

at UntTcrsity of Misvouri. 39, 40. 

at UnlvCTstty Of Wisconsin, 3T. 

Definition of, 149-144. 

Id Ohio, 87. 

Number of, admitted to aooqited InstitD- 
Uons, 145-147. 

RenioTal of conditloDS, 151, 159. 

COMCCLL COLLKOE, lowa, 71. 

CoBWELL Unrnurrr, 10, 31, 69. 
Adniisslon to law school, 190. 
Admls^on to medical school, 139. 



HatricnlaUaa Rcotds of, 145, 147, 148. 
CMreapondence, coU^e work I7, 119, 191. 
CoK, JofaD, reUied, 10. 
Craig, OtaurJ., retircd, 19: 
Ctane, Tbomss Pradcrii^ reUnd, 10. 
Criticism, educational, 161-164. 
Ctocker, Francis BaooD. giauted diMfalttfy al- 



in J., retired, 10. 
Currier, Amos Noyea, deeeaaed, 167. 
Cunler, Hn. Amoa Nojea, 13. 
Cnitts, John G., retiral, 10. 



Dantbrtb, Allen, deceased, 168. 
Daniella. Wliliam WUIard. reUnd, 11. 
Damall, John Palmer, husrian 1 



DAXtMOtm CoLLiaa, M, 145, 167. 

Preferred subjects, in entrance reqaire- 



15B. 
Deiler, John Hanao, deceased, 168, 189. 
Deiler, Mn. John Hsjino, 11. 
Ddcuoh UnTEurrr, 4, 96. 
Denomiiutional coU^cs, 4-6. 3!, 63, 119, 190. 
DKtrvES, Umivebsitt or, T, 8, 
De Fauw Uhivebiitt, 3. 
Dcs Islets, Colbert Mousseau, reUied, 10. 

DlCKIMMH COLLEOB, 139, 145, 153. 

Dei MoiNtt Colleok, 167, 
Domeitlc science teacblng, 103, 104. 
Douthat, Bobert WUliam, retired, 19. 
Dbaei UvirnBrrr, 139, 145, 153. 

DaUST COLLEOE, 145, 153. 

DiqMiis, Nathan Fellowes, leHred, 19. 

£dwards, Murray F., Prussian exdhange 

teadwr, 45. 
EUot, Charies WUliam, retired, 3, 10. 
Endowment of colleges, 48. 
Engineering, schoob of, S7. 99, 40, 44. 8547, 

90, 98, 100-104, 110. 

ErwosTH UHimuciT, 138. 
Evans, Mary, retired, 19. 

Examination, admissloD to college by, 13T, 198, 
140, 144, 150, 155. 156. 

Matriculatioa statistics of coUqies ai 
only by, 14T-149. 

Faculty, coUq^ ^tpointment to, Tl. 
FMure growth of, 63. 
UnlTersity of Missouri. 39. 
Universi^ of New Mesko, 96. 
University of WisGonaln, 198. 
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FtnOty, kw •cbool.H. 

Fuince, WUliun H. P., Pmident of Brown 

Uniraci^, i. 
Fenwld, Herritt Caldw«U, retired, 19. 
Farrud, WUaon, bMd-muter of Newark 

Academy, 133, 
Fenr, Frederick C, dcu of WiUknu CoU^e, 

138. 
Fnx UnrcunT, 19. 
Flagg, iMMc, retired. 19. 
Plouda. UmrMsarrr or thx Star or, S^ U, 

I«. 
FiouD* Fbnaix Cou.bc 93. 
FmA»nix CoLLUi or Ixbuma, 10, lU, 
FrkTMo, Sumh A., retired, 19. 

GnrxftAL EmcAnoir Boabd, 19. 
GntBaxrowM UittvEisnr, 43. 

GnKOI WUHIHGTOH UNIVKUmT, 10, M-H. 

GioBatA, Unrxanrr or, 19, S3. 
Gore, Jamea Howard, retired, 10. 
Graduate studies. Si, 32, 36, 30, 8T. 
Oiwy, Mra. Thomas, U. 

GaiMHELL COLLESE. 45. 60. Tl, 141, 153. 

GnarAws ADOLram Collboe, 138. 

^ 94, 45-4T, 51, H, 141, 167. 168. 



Hadlejr. Arthnr T., president of Yale Unlver- 

lity. 161. 
Hamilioit Coucbb, 14£. 
Hand. WilUam H., professor, Univetsltr of 

South CaroUoa, 136. 
HarmoD, Judoon, govemor of Ohio, 88. 
Harrison, James Albert, retired, 19. 
Hartsbom, WUliam H., granted disaUUtr al- 

HAaVAinUtnmsnT, S,10, 11,69,69,71,118. 

194, 131, 137, 140, 144, lU, lU, IM, ISO, 

168. 
Advertising by, 118, 119, 191. 
Admisaton to medical school, 130. 
Matrlculatioo records of, 14T, 148. 
Preferred studies in entrance requirements, 

166, 167. 
Scbocd of business administration, 191. 

HAVUrOIDCoLLEOE,*,?], Iff, 161. 

Hedde^ott, Johann, Pruaa i anei c hai^'eteaclier, 

46. 
Hellcffis, Fred B. R., granted dlsabUltf aUow- 

ance, 13. 
Hellmath, Frits. Prussian exchange teacher. 

46. 
Henrr, William Amou, retired. 11. 
Hewitt, Joho HaakeU. retired, 10. 
HioHLAMD Pake Coludc 138. 
Hl^ Scfaods, artkniktion with state STstems 
ar,95.i0, 33.36,30, 40,89, 07, 109, 111. 
134-lST, 140, IM. 
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Effect of college a dtiri is i oti imulw tnents 
on, 131-138, IM, 15T. 

In college matriculation staUstks, lae-UO. 

In HkiUgan, 95. 

in Minnesota, 99. 

In MistoUTi, 38-40. 

In Ohio. 87, 88. 

In Ontario, S3. 

in Oregon. 8A. 

in exchange of teachers with Pntssia, 4^^ 
59,55,56. 

in Wisconsin, 3»J8. 

Number of graduates admitted to accepted 
institutions, 145-147, 140. 
HosAST CoixnE. 10, 71, 145. 
Homeopathic medical schools, 96, 30^ 
HoBAcc Haitk ScBooi, New Yoric CUy, 40, 46. 
Hospitals, unlvetsltj. 96, 30. 34. 
Howlson, George H., retired. 19. 
Hughes, Rer. Edwin Holt, 3. 
Hurd, HarjrC, granted dlsabiUtyallowaiKa, 11. 

Ihabo. UHirnurrr or, 45, 83, 159. 
Iluhou, Vnvatnr or, 17, ffl, 103, 116. 

Prepantoiy school in, 159. 

Prescribed entrance subjects, 159. 
IvmANA UirirBBsmr. 71, 83. 

Articulation with sUte Ugh schools, 154. 

Prescribed entrance snbj^ts, 15S, 
Industrial educatkm. 111. 
ludustrial schools. 45, ISt. 
lnstn)ctaT8,college, to, 11, 70, 71. 96. 
Insurance, life, 74-80. 

Cost of, 74«>. 
Iowa, State UnrESirrT or, 13, 71, 83, 108, 110, 
ill, 167. 

Prescribed entrance subjects, 159. 
Iowa Stats Boabd or Bducatiom, 108-110. 
Iowa Stats Collzos or Aoiicultckk amd Hi- 

CBAHic Aars, 19. 83, 85, 98, OB, 108. 
Iowa State Teacbesi Colleoe, S3, 108. 
Ives, Halsejr C., retired, 10. 

JcmcssoH HcmcAL Couibe. 19, 170. 

Jesse, lUchanlH., former prcsidcat of Unirei^ 

sitr of Missouri, 118. 
Joms HomMS UHtvcsarrr, 10, 145. 
Julien, Alexis Anastay, retired. 10. 

Kamsas, UHtvEBnrr or, 13, S3, 85. 

Prescrit)ed entrance subjects, 159. 
Kaxiai Stats Aaaicin.TDaAL Colleoe, 85. 
Knrvcrr, State UxivEsnTr or, 19, 138, 159. 
Keston Coluob. 4. 
Kerr, Alexander, retired, II. 
Kiefert. WlUjr, Prussian exchange teacher, 46. 
Kilbonme, Marian H., reUnd, 19. 
King, Alice, retired. 10. 
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KtM*! Cmimi, Totoato, 90, SI. 

K«n CouAK, GslMbng. llUDrih II, 71, liS. 

lit. las. 
Kkos Collhb. UinvaunT or Toiomto, SI, 99. 

Lwlor, Chuki Ami, deccmoed, 110. 
Lador, Mn. Cbarks Ami. 11. 
Lask Eub CotXMB, 19. 
L«Ki Foam Collbob, i, T, 71. 
Lud«nati, fedenO. for edii Mtkni la itatca, 

93. M-98. S«. 35. 38, 39. 
Lkod-giuU, ro7«I, for ■ 



Lawrence, Hciu]r Rohr. granted diMbUitr al- 

LAWaninCauJEaK, 71. 14&, UT, 153. 

Uw achools. U, 57, 73, W, BO, IIT, 134, ISI. 

Law icbocd. Univeraitr of Hlcbigan, W. 

UnlTcnitr of MioDcaoU, 30. 

Uoiveni^ of HiMouri. 39. 

Univcrai^ of Toronto. 34. 

Univmitj' of WlsroiMln. 9S, St. 
Lcuiied.W)Ulain8 ~ 



Leanll. RldMfd Harton, Nlirad. 1«. 
Ltmoa Unmutn. 145. 
Lsuaii SruroBD Jmnoa Ummutrr. W, 71, 
I«,I4& 

Ubniiana. ctJlrge, 10-19. 

Librarlea. college, 10, llS, 111. 

Lima Coluoe, 138. 

Logan, Mn. James VenaMc II. 

LongwcU, Sarah A., rettied, 19. 

Loos, Chariea Louis, retired, 19. 

Loos, Isaac A., granted diaabUi^ allowance, 13. 

Lou^iridge, Robert Hiila, retlicd, 19. 

LotnsuK* St4T« UmTianTT. 81 

Luhmann, AdoU^ Pniuian ezcbange teacher, 

4«. 
McAkater, Andrew W.. wtlred. 10. 
HcQenon, RajrmoDd B.. Prussian exchange 



McGiu. UinmnTT, 10, 139. 
Hacnie. John, retired, 19. 

MaIHB, UHlTERnTT Of, 19. 13, S3. 

Harden, Mrs. George N., 11. 
MaubttaColuok, 89, 145, 153. 
MusACBtrsErn AoMcm-TiraAL Colude. 83, 98. 
HASUCBunrm Bo*ai> or EnucA-noM, 110, HI. 
Hamacbitbetts Imsh I'll I'M. or Tschholoot, 10, 

149, 144, 155. 
Matriculation records of, 147, 148. 
Medical schools, adTertisemente of, 117, 191, 

199. 



In DirtHct of Columbia, 44. 
InvestlgBtion of. 5T. 
Standards of, 89-91, 139. 



State UolTeMltr of lowai, llA 

Teachers in. 7S. 

Univerritf of Michigan, 98. 

Uidrasltjr of MinneKila, 30. 

Universl^ of MteourL SB. 40. 

UniversitT of Totcmto, 34. 

UniTenltjr of WisoMBln, ST. 
Memorial of colkges goremed by reUgkmt de- 
nominations, 4-T. 
Mentck, Theodore R. retired, 10. 
Miami UvimttTT. 84, 8T, B8. 153. [1S9. 

MiCHiBAX, Unrnnrr or. 10, 11, 83. 88, 110. 

Admission to law scbod, 9<, 140. 

AdTertisii« bf. US. 

Artlcniation with state high sdiools, IM. 

History w, 9^90. 

Hatricolation tecmds of, 145. 147, 146. 

Prescribed entrance subjects, 150. 

MfDDlXnmT COLLCOE, 14<. 

Milts, Susan Lincohi, retired, 19. 
MiusCoixME, 19. 
Mining, sdNMb of, 39, 86, 106, U\. 
Muno, ScBooL OF, Kingston, Ontario, 19. 
MmmoTA, Unvnsnr or. 10, 69, 83, 89, 101, 
135, 143. 

Articnlatlon with slnte high schools. 154. 

History of, aMO. 

HBtrtcuIatlon records of, 140-148. 

Prescribed entrance snlyects. 150. 

Berenoe of. 98. 

Hisaoiiai. Univubit or, 10, 83. 89. 135. 

Artkolation with staU high schools, 154. 

History of, 36-41. 

Income of, 39. 

Hatrleulation records of. 146-148. 

Prescribed entrance sut^Jects, 150. 
Modem Language Assodstliw, 158, 
HoinfoirTB CoLUjaw, 4, 138. 

HoRTAXA, UinTEKStTT Or, 19, S3. 

Hontniss, Cbailes G., Prusdu 

teacher, 45. 
Moore, Cbariea Heibert, retired, 10. 
Moral iustrucUoD in schools, 53, 54. 
Moinrr Holtose Couxot, 146, 148. 
MnrfAee, A. A., Preddent of the Unirersi^ of 

the State of Florida, 94. 95. 
Murphy, Edgar Gardner, retired. 19. 
Hurraj. Ntcbolas, retired, 10. 
Huric schools, 153. 

National Conference Committee on Standards 
of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, 139. 

NelM>n, C Alexander, retired. 10. 

Nevada. UMtvERarTT or. 83. 

New Hamfshise Coixeok or AaatcuLTtrBE axd 
Mecbaxic Aan, S3. 
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Nnr Mexico, AaHicuLTVRAL Coubbs or, BS. 
New Meugo, Unraurrr or, 83, OA, 15i. 
Nnr Yoke, Cou-asa or th> Crrr or, 138, 160, 
Nnr YoBK Uhitduitt, 10, SB, lU. 

Admis^D to Uw acbool, I3B. 

AdmiuloD to raedicttl Kbool. 13S. 
Normal acbooU in nnivenltiea, Idl, ISS. 

In lowih 110. 

Id MlsKHui. 39, M. 

In Ohio, 8T. 88. 
North C«rouka, Umitkmttt or, IS, 83. 
Nomra Daiom, Stitb Uxivsunr or, 19, 83; 

135, ISS. 
Norra Dakota AoaicvinnUL Coujnt, 84. 
Notruwiarftur UKivEmmr, Tl. 

Onsmi Couna. S9, 146, ISS. 

ObtrrtalMilmU, 41, 49. dO, A3. U. 

Ohio. 84, 8648. 

Obio Stats Ukituutt, 84, 8T, 88. 

Omo UinTEunr, 19, 84. ST, 88, 153. 

Omo WnuTAa Uxivniirv, 4, 138. [153. 

OiLAHONA, Stats UnVEuiTr or, M, 93, 199, 

Olivet Cou.Boii IS. 

Ohtabio Aomcdltvial Collbob, 98-100, 105. 

Obiooh, Uhitcbutt or. 84-86. 

OacooN AoaicDi-TVBAi. C0U.EOE, 85, 88. 

OUEHTAL Sr O DT AMD RbKAMCB tW PAlMmtlM, 

Amkbicam School fob, 8. 
Owen, David A., retired, 10. 

PariMT, netcber Andrew, (ctlred, II. 

ParidnMm, John Barber, retired, 11. 

PanoDt, Eben Burt, retbed, 10. 

Patlenglll, Mn. Albert West, II. 

PattenoD, James K., retired, 19. 

Pattenon, Wylle Thomas, retired, 19. 

Parne, WlUiam W., letircd, 10. 

FaamrLrAMiA, UHinasmr or, 10, II, 145, 169, 
ITO. 
Admission to law Bcbool, 139. 

PnnnTLrAiitA Collbob, 5. 

pEnciTLTAHiA Statc Collbsb, 84. 

Perrin, Bernadotte. retired, 11. 

Peters, Cbailes Adams, Pmssian ezdunge 
teacher, 45. 

Pmuirs Acadbmt, Andover, Uassachnsetts, 
46. 

PmujHExKTBa Acadbmt, Exeter, New Hamp- 
shire, 45, 46. 

Pb7*ics, stodj of departments of, 57. 

PrrrtsuBOR. Uhitebutt or, 10, 69. 
Admission to law scbooU 139. 
AdmissioD to medical school, 139. 
HatrlculatiOD records of, 146. 

FoUtlcs in unlTcrsitics, 91, 9f, 95, 96, 185. 

fttLnacMxic IxtimrTB or Bsookltn, II, 146, 
15S. ITO. 
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de Pont. Hit. Paul R. &, II. 
PaBsanxaiAM CoLLsaa Bosas. 119, ISO. 
Presbyterian Hhiisten' Fund, 11, 78. 
Pnsidents. coUege, 10, 19, 67.73,90, 9M4, 96, 

103, 106, 119, 199-197, 163, 167. 
PaiHCB OF Walh Collbsb, 19. 
PancctOM UnvBBnTT, 10. 89, 144, 155, 

Hatricolation recotds of, 147, 14a 
Prwat-dotmt, 196. 

Private schools, students from. In oertaln col- 
leges, 148. 
Professors. 6-16, 99, 36. 39, 4S. 43, 76, 87, 99, 
95,96,106-106.118,191,199.195-197,155, 
161, 167-170, 177. 

Appointment of, 196. 

Compnlsorf retirement of, 06, TO, 79, 195. 

ProbatianaiT' period for, 136. 

Reasona why they retire, M, 67. 

Retiring rales fbr. 61, 69. 64, 65. 69-73. 

Statutes Ibr compulsory retirement of; 69. 
Praddeo, T. HitchdI. retired, 10. 
Pmssla, exdiange of teachers with, 45-5T. 
Prussian educattonal Ideas. 93. 
Prussian secondary ediicatton. 49-55. 
Public schoc^ students from, in certain colleges, 

148. 
PobUdty, necessity of, in coUqe admlnistim- 

Uon, iia. 
PvaDDK UnvKBsm', 83. 
Pntnam, Frederic Ward, retired, 10. 

Qubbb's UMivBsiTr, Kingston, Ontario, SI. 

Radcufpb Collhb, 144, 147, 148. 
RAMDOLra-MAOOif Collbob, 7. [49. 

RAHDOLFH-HAcoir Womab'i Coluob, 7, 10, 41, 
RaymMid, Bradford P., retired, 19. 

Regents, sUte university, 96-39, 3VS6, 38, 86. 
99, 93. 95-97. 108, 134. 

Functions of, 193. 
RegcnU of the University of tiie Statc of New 

York, 139. 
Reglstnn. college. 10, 19T, 198, I4S. 169. 
Reinhardt Gehrimrst Ksri. 57. 
Remseo, Ira, [neddent of Johns Ho|ddns Uni- 

veMi^.3. 
Research. 8, 6T, 79, 98, 107, 116. 
Rerignatlons of professors. 07. 
Retiring aUowance system. 61. 63-75. 

Actusrisl statistics of, 61. 83-75. 

Age, retirement on ground of, 67-73. 

Cost of, 15, 68, 69, 71, 79. 

Data concerning, 14, 15. 

Disability allowances, 11, 13, 64, 65, 67, 
69.79,73. 

Formula for computing allowaaces, 04, 65. 

Geografdilcal distributkw, 16. 
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Onuited Id 190AA, I(VI5. 

Hlata(7 of lutltatloiM admitted, IMl. 

Ma-Hnmm •lloVUICe, M, 61. 

SUUrtki df. 1«-1S, SB, 69. 

Widow*' peuiona, 11, 13, li. Si, S5, M, W, 
73. SO, 177. 

Yeui of ■errtce, e, 85, a», TI-TS. 
Rldiudi, Chvlea BrinckerhoS; reUnd, 11. 
RtCBHOND CoLLiac, i. 
Rm» CouUB, 146, 147, 159. 
Blppoo, Hwy, retiied, 19. 
Kiilnff. WlllMd B.. retired, li. 
RoBsar CotxxeK, ITO. 
RooDTD, Unrmm- or, 146. 
Rockwood, Chmiien Greene, Jr., reUrad, 10; 
Rounra Comam, IS. 
Bon PoLvncnnc Ivmnrrx. II, 11, 146. 



St. BficHAn.'! CounB, Tormnto, Ontario, S9. 
Sdariei, college, 30, 49, 69. 64. 71, IS, Hi. 
Sanfbrd, Huia L., retired, 10. 
Schneider. Jerome, deccated. 167. IM. 
Scott, Hwr A..gruiteddlHUIi^aUaw«sc«. II. 
Seoonduy acbooU, wtlcuUtion witti ooUegea, 
IS4-140. 

College prepuatorr KbooU. 1«. IAS, lU. 

in Ohio, 8T, 88. 

lospectioD of, 4A, 134. 

State nnlvertitr prepantorf achoob, 96, 
96, 99, 34-30, 40, 87-60. IM-IH. 

Three jrear, 138. 

Uw* of a itaodaid unit for, 131-133. 
SecoDdaiy Kbool aystem of Michigan, 95. 

of Minnesota. 99. 

of Hiuouri, 38. 40. 

of Ohio, ST. 88. 

of Toronto, 39, 33. 

ofWIaconaln, 36. 
Secnlorixatlon of education, SI. 
Shaoda, Garvin Dugas, retired, 10. 
Sharp, Richard H., Jr.. Ktired. 10. [45. 

Shute, Henry M., Prussian exchange teadter, 
Slebert, Albert, Prussian exi^faange teacher, 46. 
. Sledd, Andrew, former prerident of the Unl- 
Tersity of the State of Florida. 93-95. 
Slou, Sain B., granted disaUUty allovrance, 13. 
Smith, Lyman G., PruaaiaD exchange teacher, 

48,50. 
Surra CoLuos, 10, 11, 146. 148. 
Snow. Mrs. Franda Huntington, IS. 
Soul^ Franlc retired. 19. 
Sotrra Camolm*, UnvEBinT or. 84. 
South Dawota, UHtmirrr or, 84, 158. 
SovTBaaa Eddcatioh Boamd, 19. 
Spalding, Volney Morgan, retired, 10. 
Special atudenta, 95, 40, 87, 134, I3T. I49-144i. 
159, 150. 



Sprii^ Luvcittt n^lvon. retired. 10. 
Standarda, edncattonal, 64. 86. 87, M, M. 
State nnirerritiea. 63. 81. BM5. BT-SO, 99. 93, 

96, 97. 100.108, 108, 115, UT, 118. 195. 

131, 135, 1ST. 140; 159, 154. 
Pteacribedanttlectafbrenttaiice. 158, 158. 
SteitB, Kail, pnuaian exchange teacher. 46. 
Stcrrett, Rev. James HcBildc, retired, 10. 
St w rt M i Uaw T U T K or T»cmou»r, 10, 144, 159, 

153. 155. 
HaMcidatloo reoorda of, I4T, 148. 
SterenaoD, John J., retired, 10. 
SUUman. Tbomaa B., retired, 10; 
StoddxUera, coUege, 90, 91. 
Storey, Hra. Edwin Brace, II. 
Studoita. o*er>un>ll' of, 84. 
SubJ^eshman duaea, 85. 159. 
Sumner, William Graliam, retired, II. 
S«q»er, Chartea H., retired. 19. 
SwAaTBMOiu Couns, 10. 19-91, 09. 
HatriculatioaTecordao^ 146. 

Ttaoa CoLunK, 138. 

Tax levy fbr unlreraitiea, 36. 

Ta^or, Thomai Pianda, Pmaalan oc^iaoge 

teacher, 45. 
TntKEaaiE, UnTxanrr or, 84. 
Terry. Emily Hitchcock, retired, 10. 
TiXAi Cnamuif UHTmanr, I3B. 
Tight, W. G., former preaident of the Uoiver- 

al^ of New Mexico, S5. 
ToBoim, UKivEurrr or. 30-34, 71, 84, 89, 100. 

Admiaalou to law school. 140. 

Admission to medical school, 139. 
Toy, Crawford Howell, retired. 10. 
Trade acbools, 99, ill, ISS. 
Tbaxsyltamia UxiTiaanT, It. 
Treaaurera, college, 10, 116. 
Treasurers' reporta. college. 116. UT. [146. 

TaiNrrr Couxoa, Hartfoid. Connecticot. 99. 
Taiyrrr Coiuok, UKivEaanrr or Tobohto, 31. 
TaiHiTy UMivBBMmr, Texaa, 138. 
Truman, James, retired, 10. 
Truateea. college, 4, 5, T. 8. 18, 19. 

Denominational requirement* coDceming^ 
4.5,7,8, 18,91. 

FunctloDa of, 139-195. 
Turn CoLLiaa, 146. 168. 

Admiasion to medical •cbod. 130. 
Tuition feea. 38. 50. [169. 

TtiLuii UnvBianT or LoutauMA. 10, 11, 146, 

Admiadon to law achool, 138. 

UxiDH Coixna. 11, 94. 146. 
Union TnaouMicAi. Seiiixabt. ITO. 
Uirited Statea goremment, aid to itate educa- 
tion Iqr. 96. 34, 35, SB, 30, 58. 
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Unit*, apedfled ftw mdmlulMi, iS, 99, 37, 3». 

132. 143, 1U-I4T, IM. 
UmnaatTT Couuc Uirrmnrr or Toboitto, 



31,39. 

UniTKurrr or tbi Sotrra, 71, 
Utah, UmmnTT or, IAS. 

Vail, Cluriea DeUmater, ttUttd, 10. 

Valtabamo Uxmurrr, ISO. 

Vandcsbilt UnrxuRT, 131, 136. 

Van Hls«, Cfaarles Richard, prealdetit of Uoi- 

rct^tf of Wuconain, 3. 
Van Zandt, Hargaret. KUred. 10. 
Vama* Collesb, 69, 146, 148. 
VaaKoyr. Umivebbitt or, 139, 146. 

VlCTOBJA CoLirOB, UKITSBnTT Or ToBOVTO, 31, 

39. 
ViBouru, UHirBBBnT or, 19, 110. 

Preacrlbed eDtraoce sntjecta, IM. 
ViaouriA MiuTABT lir» iTW ir fc U. 

Wababh Collbbb, 14«, Ifil. 
Wallace, Bamett, retired, 10. 
Wamimoioh, Statb Colleoi or, 84. 
WMtanoroH, Uin*KastTT or, S4. 

D Jt:rrBR«OHCoixnB, 146, IM, 



r, St Lonis, Hiaaonri, 



1S3. 
Wabkhiotoh Uni 
10, 146, ISl. 
AdmiwIoD to law hIkwI, 140. 
Wbllulet College. 146, 146. 
WellB, Jamet S. C. retired, 10; 
Wklu Collboe. 10, I4«, 148. 
Wesletah UmTEBanr. 8, 19. 
WE*rBBM Reieete UwivEBSiTr, 146, I4fl. 



190. 
We>t VnraiHiA Wmletan UnvnnTT. 138. 
Wnr ViEaiMiA UwirzEniT. 19, 84, 153. 
Wbitaker, Alft«d E., retired, 19. 
Wbite, John WUUanu, retired. 10. 
WnxiAMi CoLunEi. 10, 36, 09, 146. 
WtKomii, UHtTZEarr or, II, 71, 84^ 198. ISA. 
152. 

AdmlwlaD of, 89. 

Advertising by, 118. 

Agrlcultunl college. 101. 

Artlculatloa with state high ichoc^ 154l 

Hiftoiy of, 34-38, 

locome of, 36. 

Halrlculatloii reeorda of, 146-146. 

Prescribed entrance sutgects, 159. 
Woodward, Robert S., pre^deot of Camegle 

IiutHntioa, 6. 
WuBorrsB Povmctanc I mwrur a; 146. 
Wright, Henry Parks, retired, II. 
Wright, Hit. John Henry, II. 
Wright, Hit. Thomas Wallace, II. 
Wright, Mrs. Walter E. C. 13. 
WTCurrECoLLESB,UnvEBarrTorToEoirn>,3B. 
WroMiHo, UHiTEBnrr or, 81, 153. 

Yale UiOvniiTT, 11, 38, 46. 

Matriculation recnds of, lU, 147. 148. 
Methods of admisuon at, 155. 
Preferred anfajectB in entrance require- 
ments, I5T. 
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